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TO 


THE HOK. R. S ELLIS, C.B , 

MEMBER OF THE LEQIBLATn E C0D^C1L OF TNDI^, 
CALOOTTA 


Mt dear Ellis, 

I have no nghfc to assume your entire coecuf- 
rence in the more distinctive views set fortli in these 
Letters, — the two last in particular — those views which, 
if they attract any notice at all, may ai’ouso the very 
general reprobation of our countrymen in India But 
the temptation to express my confidence that this 
reprobation will not be unammous, and to claim openly 
a certam modicum of sympathy and support from one 
so distingmshed m the practical work of Indian adminis- 
tration, IS, I confess it, too strong for my remaining 
scruples We have talked ovei so many of the topics 
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oontamed m this book I am indebted to you for so 
muoli iTLstrcofaon, and for ao many faendly offices you 
have home so much from me, and for me, already that 
I fhmV I may venture to malm one more trial of your 
patience, end to ilhiatrate my work with your name, 
without your formal pormiBSiam 

Ever yours, 

Etass BeUu 


3G a»M<n Sfmar* 

Janstry Ulk, l(HU. 
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THE EMPIRE IN INDIA. 


LETTER I 


EETEOSPECTIVE AIED rriOSPECTIYE 


Mndins, April Snd, 1801 

It is difficult to speculate freely on the political 
prospects and possibilities of oui Indian empire, 
•without the danger of incurring the chaiactei either 
of an alarmist oi of a pretended prophet I am no 
alarmist I am not alarmed I do not despair oi 
despond, I certainly do not pretend to the gift of 
prophecy But do not let us be content to sit down 
and to fold our arms, and to think that to-morrow 
•will be like to-day, and to forget the storm and the 
struggle of yesterday Many people appear very 
much to imder-estimate the magmtude of the crisis 
through which we passed m 1857-R, and to look 
upon the great Indian rebellion as an ephemeral con- 
vulsion, devoid of all moral significance, and convey- 
ing no lesson or warning to the Govemment, but 
one of mcreased •vigilance and greater mihtary pre- 
parations The “ greased cartridge ” is too often 
referred to, as if it had been the real, efficient cause 
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of the mutinies Tvhereaa it was a mere pretext, and 
a popular war-cry The national pnde and roeent- 
ment^ the hopes and the projects, whioh burst forth 
in the mutmies, were of maoh older origin, of much 
broader and deeper meaning, than the exaggerated 
and fictitious fears for their religion and their caste, 
which ware mtidionaly instilled and fostered through 
out the army and the lower classes. 

These points are not sufficiently understood. In 
many quarters I have perceived with great dissatis- 
faction what seems to me to be a strange apathy a 
careless and fiilse seounty in others a complete mis 
calculation of the sources of our strength, and of the 
elements of pobtical danger 
For example, ilr Qeoige Campbell, now a Judge 
of the High Court at Calcutta in a pamphlet, _0ur 
Finances published at Lucknow m 18^D appears to 
derive great confidence from the complete fallaro of 
I the rebellion. This I believe is a very wide spread 
notion. He says that "_the events of the crisis have 
generated a legitimate contempt for the natives 
that " they made very bad rebels at a time when they 
had every opportunity " that there was an absence 
of Individual energy and that " the upper class being 
altogether deficient," there were “no leaders. "When 
tho whole country was in a flame, saj^ ^Ir Camp- 
bell, in consequence of tho mihtary mutiny wo havo 
no where ix^ncneed fonnidablo popular resistance. 
The moment tho resistance of mutineers was over 


come, wo ro-untcred Into possession of our districts 


and governed them without difficulty as peacefully as 


, ever 
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!Mr Campbell and many others, seem to think that 
a nation displays the full extent of all its good and 
bad qualities in its fiist great moyement, and must 
spring m a day to its full strength, or fall to its lowest 
degradation , that a rebellion must be an mspiration 
that succeeds, or a folly which collapses at once and 
for ever It would be more propeily considered as an 
art to be learned , and for a first attempt, 1857 was 
no trifle, worthy alone of “ legitimate contempt ” It 
deserves to be carefully studied m all its wickedness, 
m aU its weakness, its madness and its horrors, m the 
destruction of the rebels and in oiii tiiumph, there he 
lessons of awful import if we only choose to read 
them There never yet was a lebelhon, smce the 
world began, that did not bring a lesson and a warn- 
ing to the ruler, to be neglected and despised at his 
peril 

The theory which pretends to measure the physi- 
cal and mental capabihties of the races of India by 
the events of 1857, contradicts all history A peo- 
ple brought up m slavery and superstition, its old 
hierarchy of chieftains and classes broken down, and 
replaced by no new organisation, bewildered and mad- 
dened by unaccustomed and unexpected opportunities 
of action, was imable immediately to turn them to 
good account, to make great and dehberate sacrifices, 
to recogmse and choose efficient leaders, and to sub- 
mit loyally to their command, — m short, was in- 
capable of effecting one of those_majestic national 
movements of which the nations of Europe were m- 
capable imtil within the last two hundred years But 
because the plans of the rebels were clumsy and ill- 

*B 2 
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concerted, their bchavlotir in the field genertilly timid 
and irreeolnte, and their conduct to pnaonera bloody 
brutal, and cruel, "we are not therefore to conclude 
that there la any incurable defect in the Asiatic 
character and that it contain* none of the noble 
dement* of human nature To do so would be to 
deny that Aaiatica are men, and to deny in defiance 
of histoncal feet*, that European rebels have dia 
graced themselvea and their cause by acta of horrible 
cruelty 

France and Italy have no great reason to boast of 
the Jacquerie or the Sicilian Veapers yet they have 
done great things aince those day*. The atrocities 
oomimttcd by Walkce against enemies of the aamo 
religion and of cognate race, surpass those of 
Oa^pore and Jhansi yet even the Scotland of that 
barbarous time la no object of legitimate contempt 
Wat Tyler and Jack Cade trere poor precursors and 
prototype* of Hampden and Cromwell * 

In tbo survey of India s growing strength and con 
solonsness, and of our prospective dlfficultica, we muat 
not omit to estimate the inviaiblo and silent clTccts of 
political experiencjo and the patient remonstrance* of 

> It h otilj vlifa • p&loral iDffliJ effort that one eia dwell wtih 
cool and deliberate jnd^cDten ihi anbjen ; bat HU btghljBceew. 
Mr^ to call altantioB to the feet that there U oot anjUilos pcen 
llarij A laile in tb# ewlAniHc borrora of I>«lfal aod Cawnporc la 
lb* outbreak of as xa^peraied j>eop)e aoJ npoeUTlr where a 
isarVed dl tioetkm of race BdJ« raneonr and terror to the fccUofri 
of ibe In ortte ts exienamatloa U alwaja thdr pUru Itva^M 
doriofi tb Ure«k o| niin(; of ISdl. when upward of tamlp thou 
taod Tn k% a pceeeinJ ^enltonl noiniUlton,— -men wero n ai d 
cbllJreo — were monJered in cold blood “ ai a necr«i ry toe* nrw 
of iriw pollcj accordmf to l1 o lleUin la, " bcfati'O the Torki h 
pofoUt cm In Oreec wa^ areall and could not be renewed^ 1 In 
la) a Oreri 77rrolBlion toL! pp. 173 lSf,167 16S 
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a nation's foiemost men “ Serving and suffeiing," 
says Bisliop Hall, “aie the best tutors to Govern- 
ment" Nor must -vve overlook the startling results 
that are produced, ■when the hour has arrived, and a 
mau of genius makes his appearance upon the scene 
A mere mihtaiy despotism — should we ever he tempted 
to resort to one as an escape from pohtical agitation, — 
or even a much longer contmuance m the exclusion of 
' natives from all share m the Government, and from all 
the higher branches of administration, may soon drive 
all the moral and mental energy of the Hindoo race 
mto hopeless and incurable hostility 

The great want of the rebels in 1857 was a leader . 

of commanding ability and lecogmsed position, with 

his own material resources, his O'wn basis and centre of 
operations, and a distmct and mtelligible cause of his 
own, a leader whom they could obey and trust, who 
would leheve them of mdi'vidual responsibihty, and 
make them feel as if the law was on their side Not 
a single native prince of any importance saw his way 
to takmg part m the movement But this may not 
always be the case We may be very suie that the 
next rebelhon — if we are to have one — will not break 
out exactly as the last one did. 

What if the game of Victor Emmanuel and Garibaldi 
m Italy, — which will probably be imitated by some 
German prmce oi leader before many years are over, — 

1 should be repeated m India at our expense, with assist- 
ance from some great rival power, with aU contmental 
Europe, all America and half England sympathismg 
with the rebels and the mvaders, until Bombay and 
Calcutta became om’ Home and Yemce I It may be 
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ten, or it may be a hundred yem before our quiet fo 
disturbed but events more rapidly m this nineteenth 
century and if ^re foUow the despot s example, we 
deserve and can expect no other but the despot s late. 
"We do not deserve it yet we are not perceptibly mov 
mg in that direction , but nnleas we steadily set our 
foces in the opposite quarter unless we determine to 
govern India on English principles, is there not some 
t danger that we shall In a few years be driven by some 
antagonlstio outburst to resort to Austrian devices and 
mere ooerdonf The educated natives are learning 
every day to contend with our weapons, the platform 
and the press and if we do not enlist them on our side, 
we shall soon have them arrayed agamst ua 

But it may perhaps be said that at least Christian 
principles and Christian &ith, when spread abroad 
among the people, as the promises of the Ocspel com 
pel us to believe they will be m the fulness of tune, 
would pr eserve the Empire from such terrible couvul- 
sions as that of 1857 Many persons, such for instance 
as Su: Herbert Edwardes and Lord Shaftesbury place 
their greatest hope and reliance upon the success of 
Missionary exertions, and r^nrd proselytism not only 
as a Christian duty but as the moat powerful of poh 
tical engmc*. The Fnend of Indxa has constantly 
written as If every native Christian was necessarily a 
soldier or an advocate of our Government I have cx 
traded the following sentence from the J’ntfod of tho 
28th March — ‘‘The Government of India has never 
yet awoho to the fact that Christianity Is the only 
means of consolidating our power in India. "With 
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that our military expenditure may be reduced to five 
miUions 

Tbis IS a confidence I have never been able to share 
I have never beeu able to perceive that it rests upon 
any foundation, or is suppoited by any reasonmg 
whatever Speakmg simply as a conservative poli- 
tician, I should look with as much anxiety and alarm 
upon a Christian, as upon a Sikh or a Mahomedan 
religious movement I consider a rebellion or a revo- 
lution to be the certum and mevitable consequence of 
a national reformation or revival A great thinker 
has observed — 

“ AH the epoch-forming revolutions of the Christian 
world, the revolutions of rebgion, and with them the 
civil, social, and domestic habits of the nations con- 
cerned, have comcided with the rise and fall of meta- 
physical systems So few are the mmds that really 
govern the machme of society, and so mcomparably 
more numerous and important are the mdirect con- 
sequences of thmgs than their foreseen and direct 

effects ^^2 

It is true that the Moslems of India are boimd by 
their rehgious prmciples to wage war against infidels , 
„it_is true that Hindoos dislike outcasts and ‘_mlechas,' 
_and feel that their caste system and ceremomal cannot 
flourish imder our rule it is true, on the other hand, 
that St Peter says — “Submit yourselves to every 


1 The following extract from an article in the Guaidtan, August 
5 6th, 1863, will also testify to the prevalence of this opinion — “ Our 
' Government of India will never be secure until we can convert the 
I people of India 'Till then we must be content to walk “per xgnes 
supposttas cinen doloso ” 

"ST Coleridge Statesman’s Manual, a Lay Sermon 
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ordinance of Tn&Ti for the Loide sake, — fear God end 
hononr the , and St Panl teaches that every 
soul shonld be subject onto the higher power*, and 
that the powers that be are ordained of God." But 
surely we do not find, dther from history or from con 
temporaiy experience, that these texts have ever re- 
stramed Europeana from ojposition or rebellion when 
a good cause and a good opportunity appeared and 
for my part I doubt verymuch their efficacy in Asia. 
The time has gone by for our missionaries to preach 
passive obedience though they might and would have 
done BO three centunes ago Indeed I had alwavs 
thought that it was the proudest boast of Ohnstlamty 
to have raised mankind, wherever its precepts have 
penetrated, from o state of brutal submission and 
slavish indiference, to the capacity -of telf rule and to 
the ponsclonsncss of indindoal digmty Are we then 
to dread or to deprecate the propagation of Chris 
tiamty f Certainly not It is our duty not to do evil 
that good may come and it is equally our duty not 
to omit to do good from a fear lest evil should come 
or rather lost what we in our selfish blindness suppose 
to bo evil, should come. 

The world will not stand stiD. During that process 
_of social development and Intellectual expansion, of 
which the English supremacy has been the chief source 
and agent India must pass through that period of 
throes and paroxysm* which we have witnessed, or arc 
witnessing, in Europe, Arabia, and China, This last 
country the hackneyed type and illustration of station 
ary and immovable conservatism, is now ogitated by a 
religious and social revolution, the consequences of 
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•wliich aie iucnlculable We cannot tell liow it may 
come or commence — as a revolution in some native 
state, as a new faith, as a Wahahee, a Silch, or a Giiis- 
tian reformation, — or as a reveiheiation fiom Java, 
when the Dutch forcing-pump exjilodes,^ — we cannot 
tell when it wiU come, — m ten years or in a centiiiy, 
— ^but come it will , the stimulus has been given , the 
ferment has been intioduced , the moigamc mass has 
become vascular and sensitive It lemains for us to 
decide whether we will bo prepared for it or not, when 
it does come , whether we wdl compiehend, co-operate 
and guide, or strike and struggle blindly 
_ _A_candid exposition of native feeling and an occa- 
sional discussion of native claims would be of the 
greatest advantage and assistance to our luleis The 
centralised despotisms of Em ope are worshipped by 
officials, because the views and commands of the Sove- 
veign and his Mmisters are in ordinary times carried 
out with promptness and effect , but we know how 


^ Sooner or latei it will nssuiedly explode Tbe Javanese are 
Mahomedans, and there is a considerable annual pilgnmage to 
Mecca, whence they pick up sonae knowledge of the world and 
recruit their faith and pndo They have also some intercourse 
with India Java was much agitated by the news of the rebelhon of 
1857, and -revolts broke out in the adjacent island of Celebes and 
in the Province of Banjermassing, some Europeans were massacred 
and extensive military operations were required to suppiess the 
disturbance The atrocious Dutch sjstera for sucking a country 
diy, and proscnbing all its intellectual life, is sufficiency exposed, 
for those who can read through a book, in Mr J W B Money’s 
panegi nc, Sow-to Govern a Colony , but it has been thoroughly 
described and denounced by Van Hoevell, an eminent Dutch official, 
long resident in Java The finances of Holland are so completely 
dependent on Java, from which it now derives a net annual revenue, 
applicable to home purposes, of three and a half millions sterling, 
its debt is so large, and its military strength so small, that a really 
formidable rebellion in its eastern possessions would have most 
ruinous consequences 

B 3 
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liable they are to tremendoua convnlBioiis, because they 
_j3Tist to phyncal force, and ignore and _^iBregard the 
_Jeelingi of the middle clasa, the educated minority the 
-..-liTing and actiTe elementa of the nation. But -what 
should 'we thmk of a Government which habitually 
Ignores and dlaregarda the views and feelings of an 
orerwhelming minority 1 Has not the Bntish Govern 
ment of India sometimes &llen into that danger f No^ 
thing could so effectually avert that danger nothing 
would invigorate the Government so much, aa a real 
working opposition both within and without the Oonn 
‘ oil Chamber it would at once enlighten and enliven 
the proceedings of Council, add force and currency to 
its enactments, and give weight to the dechnoni of the 
Executive Govemmeut. 

We have done a great deal for the people of India. 
They were blind, we have taught them to soe they 
were unthinking and unconsdoua, we have taught them 
to be oouKioua and observant they were cccuatomed 
only to a Government of force and arbitrary capnee, 
which renders a whole people dependent upon the per 
sonal disposition of the Monarch, — wo have shown 
them n Government of law and order of rights and 
_ yinneiplea. We cannot stop here wemnstoUowthcmto 
touch to handle, to taste and to enjoy all those glorious 
fruits of British civilisation which we have taught them ^ 
to understand and to appreciate We cannot give and 
withhold at the same time. Wo must continue to show 
the way in reform and reconstruction wo must ol 
ways confer and never concede so long os the British 
Government keeps moderately in advance of native 
opinion and native capaa^ it will preserve the moral 
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support of the mfluential classes, witliout u'liicli peace 
and good order will for ever be precarious, and phy- 
sical force will be a doubtful and discreditable safe- 
guard 

_ The people of India have not yet come to that stage 
of social and pobtical development when a nation can 
plan its own progiess, and mtelligently demand reforms 
and franchises from its rulers ,They are only begin- _ 
jomg toJ^ejionscious of a collective life , and the most ' 
advanced and enlightened among them are pobtically 
children , they can baiely articulate, and have not ac- 
quired the rudiments of national strength and action. 
They can on\j feel at .present they are m the imita- 
. tive stage ,_they _are pupds and recipients , the British 
Government and people must take upon themselves all 
the responsibility, and will gam all the loyalty and 
popularity that arise from freely granted enfranchise- 
ment Our Government will be able withm the next 
ten years to wield all the powers, and to rally aU the 
forces, at once of the Dictator and of the Tribune 
But if it neglects to take the lead, we cannot expect 
the country to remam much longer qmescent On 
the other hand, until public confidence is restored, more 
especially m the native states, until a general behef m 
its good will and good faith is re-estabbshed, the lead 
of the British Government will not be followed , its 
reforms and innovations, — perfected, projected and ru- 
moured, — ^wiU be regarded with dislike and distrust 
I OuT-moraL influence, jwhi^ never attamed the revo- 
lutionary strength that is required, was shattered to 
I pieces by Lord Dalhousie^s miqmtous greedmess, and 
I will never be revived by any quantity or any quality 
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of red tape, montUy returns, and anTinsl reports. 
When the liTing soul is ■wanting, this euperficial regn 
lanty of fimctioiis affords but little hope. The breath 
of Boyahy must put a soul into the Empire of India, 
or it ■mil soon become possessed of a denL 


At present the popular chcjice by universal suffiage, 
in almost every province of ■would probably give 


an OTcrwhelming majority in fevonr of a native prince, 
as against our administration but, for my part, I am 


no advocate for counting heads I have no respect for 


an ignorant and impulsive cry Tvheu opposed to the 
real superiority of the poiver and knowledge, of the 
principles, objects and motives of an estabhsbed Qo- 
■vemment such as aura. But I should not fear to trust 


even to the popular choice, if the people had once 
learned to believe in the existence of a SOTercIgn, and 
had felt the genial infiueuce of royal magnanimity 
How can they be loyal to the destroyer of their pnnccs ? 
How can they bo loyal to the beadle and the bailiff? 
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LORD DALHOUSEE. 


Madras, June 28th, 1861 

Lord Dalhodsie's deatL was a public misfortune It 
deprived us of that personal advocacy of his own cause, 
that defence and explanation of his pecuhar pohcy, 
the absence of which causes every cnticism and every 
attack to appear one-sided, and leads the disengaged 
inquirer to suspend his judgment m expectation of the 
reserved rejoinder It deprives us also of the great 
moral lesson that would m a few years have been ga- 
thered from the spectacle of a great nobleman, loaded 
with all the honours that the Sovereign can confer, en- 
joying the accumulated wealth of an eight years^ Vice- 
royalty, besides an immense annmty, occupymg as 
master one of the national palaces, and yet hvmg to 
see and to feel his labours nullified and his plans an- 
nihilated by wholesale revision and reversal, his titles 
and digmties tarnished and vulgarised, his wealth tirni- 
ed mto a shame and a reproach, every memory em- 
bittered and every thought of posterity poisoned, by 
the unanimous censure of two nations I do most 
sincerely regret — and I tiiist the regret is not uncha- 
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ntable — that Lord Dalhonaie could not haye lived a 
few years more to witness the definitive downfall of 
his once great reputation. 

It IS one of the most hopefol omens for onr Indian 
Empire that the downfall of that once great reputation 
is BO manifestly approaching Ijord Stanley has un- 
equivocally condemned the anneoution policy and attri 
buted the rebellion m a great measure to the bad spirit 
which that pohcy created. Sir Oharles TVood has cha 
mctensod Lord Dolhoueie e views on the treatment of 
Tippoo I family as “ most impobtio, harsh, and uqjuat " 
the Saturday Revietc usually cool, moderate and 
guarded m its remarks on Indian affairs declares those 
same views to have been “ shabby and pettifogging. 
No one m England would have so spoken of Lo^ Dal 
honaie three years ago and most certainly the change 
in public opinion has not been caused by tbo noble 
Lord 8 lamented death. That change has been slowly 
but surely preparing ever sinco the events of 1857 
were soon to contradict completely his allegntions as 
to the weakness and bostOity and uselessness to thoEm- 
plre of the native States and has been lately accelerated 
by the practical condemnation involved in the Adop- 
tion despatches of Lord Canning and Sir Charles 
Wood, and in the sentence of extinction passed In the 
Bombay Inam Commission. 

Lord *Dalbouiie ■ greatest iniquities did not even 
last his tima Ho survived hla retirement but four 
years, yet he lived to see his boasted acquisitions scat- 
tered and dissipated, hla most confident anticipations 
ridiculously falsified, his most peremptory mandates 
reversed and condemned. 
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One by one, slowly but surely, tbe imposing material 
results of bis eigbt years' Viceioyalty, so pompously 
recapitulated m tbe faiewell Minute of February 1856, 
are meltmg away like snow beneath tbe warmtb of 
tbe conservatiYe and lestorative reaction wbicb bas 
naturally followed tbis destiuctive and i apacious pobcy 

He boasted of bavmg added four millions to tbe 
annual revenue , but it bas been proved that dunng 
bis time tbe expenditme increased much moie rapidly 
than tbe mcome , wbile tbe last four years’ accounts 
show an aveiage annual deficit of ten miUions, surpass- 
mg tbe disastrous wonders even of Austrian finance 

In tbe recently pubbsbed Adoption despatch Lord 
Canning with scarcely concealed irony mdicates bis 
condemnation of tbe refusal to recogmse tbe lawful 
heirs of tbe Eajabs of Sattara and Jbansi Tbe in- 
justice of tbe annexation of Nagpore bas been virtuaUy 
acknowledged by tbe concession of tbe name of 
Bbonsla, tbe title of Eajab, tbe old family estates, and 
a large stipend to our late ally’s grandnephew and 
heir, whom Lord Dalhousie sought to extinguish by 
designating bim “ a Mabratta youth,” — “ a stranger,” 
— and “ somebody else ” 

Tbe highest legal authority in England, tbe Judicial 
Committee of Pnvy Council, emphatically denounced 
tbe Tanjore spobation,^ and there is good reason to be- 

1 Kamachi Bai, the senior widow of the Rajah of Tanjore, filed 
a hill m the Supreme Court of Madras, to recover possession of her 
deceased husband’s private property, which had been sequestrated 
by the local Government The Court decided in her favour The 
Government of Madras earned the case in appeal before the Judi- 
cial Committee of the Pnvy Council The decree of the Supreme 
Court of Madras was reversed, because the Lords of the Pnvy 
Council held that the seizure was “ an act of State,” and therefore 
not questionable in any municipal court But Lord Emgsdown, 
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lieve that the final Mttlement of the case, noT7 so near 
at hand, thU constitute a donnndation still more em 
phfltia 

The increased, and permanent grant to Tippoo Sal 
tan B family the absence of all opposition to it in 
Parliament or In the Engbah presa, and the incidental 
olloaionfl to Lord Dalhoume, are eminently significant 
of the altered temper at home, both of the Govern 
ment end of the country at large 

There are several other strong moral claims, the con- 
seqnpnces of Lord Dolhoosie s arbitrary acts, which 
are still nnaettlcd, and by no means abandoned 
Prince Axoem Job, jure Nawab of the Carnatic, 
has to this day refased to take the pension ofihred to 
him, or to resign the inheritance of Ins forefathers 
He, the heir of otir ^thfol Allies in peace and war 
IS not Uhcly to lose heart when he observes the gone 
rous consideration shown to the descendants of onr 
most persevering enemies. 

The CalouUa Jlenew for December 18^9 contains 
an artlde in dcfonco of Lord Dalhousie, hh policy and 

vbo drUrerfd tbe jalgtnmt,aiid« m« ef the follAwtag nnpUelte 

“ It U erttensriy dtfflwilt to 41»c<rm io thw% uny fftOTod 

of legel Tight, on the pert of tb* Ewt Indie Comptor or of the 
Crtnm of Greet DriUin to th* r>o*»^«ion of thli E J!, or of any 
put of the property of tb« lUJin on bU deetb { ami, id deed the 
Mirore wee demnitteeil by lb* AUor&ey OeoereJ («bo from rir 
ectfDetei>ee« explained to os at tho heerinir appeared e^ Coane«l 
for the Eeepomdenu, end not la hie oOleUl charaetrr for tbe Ap> 
penentat ta a men violent end anJo^UAelU meaenre. Tbe lUJah 
was an {odeoeodent •o\orol5n of tmliortee undoubtedly tnlnoto 
and bound by treaiUa to ■ powerfol nclghboar which left blm 
prarticatly Uuie power of free artbo) Lot he did cot bedd bla 
Territory each ae ilwaa a a tief of tbe llrittah Crown or of the 
let India Company i not does tbara appear to hero lioeo any 

C refenee for el imlnR it, on the death of tie It j I will oat a a n 
y any le^l title cither as aa escheat or u bcao tatanlia 
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its results The aiticle is judiciously it ten for the 
purpose, full even to icdundnucywlieic the gi'ouud is 
safe, peifuiictoiy even to cinptiiiess ■\rlicie a plausible 
Xialbation is hopeless Foi instance, gieat cnie and 
considerable space aie devoted to piOMiig that the 
second Bui mese vrai, and the annexation of Pegu, ueie 
justifiable, and that not “one tittle of the blame of the 
mutiny can be laid at the door of the Burmese cam- 
paign.” But the conquest of Pegu was ncvci a Se- 
quent subject of objection , the propriety of the war 
was scaicely disputed by any one but ]\rr Cobden , 
and, as to its influence on the Indian lebcUion of lSo7, 
the Calcutta rcviewei’s argument is siipeifluous and 
urelevant, foi no one has ever advanced such an 
absurd supposition Puisuing the same judicious plan, 
the reviewer is veiy bold and veiy veibose on the sub- 
ject of the Puujaub, the tnimp-caid of the Dalhousie 
school, while he tieats the confiscations of Sattaia, 
Sumbhulpore, and Jhansi as “ lapses,” and dismisses 
them without an attempt at justification Shallow 
and superficial, this article is yet well written, and 
well calculated to mislead readers in England who are 
not familiar with the facts, and I shall theiefoie not 
permit it to escape without a few words of protest and 
exposm'e 

The question of the annexation of Onde has been 
thoroughly discussed, almost exhausted, but I must 
still offer a few observations on its treatment by the 
reviewer It is true, as he points out, that “ of all 
the pohtical measures taken by Lord Dalhousie, not 
one was taken with greater dehberation, was made the 
subject of such ample reference to England, united m 
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approral men. of more vaned experience and opmumB, 
or — ^bnt here I mnit prut in a caveat — " Traa effected 
at ao sligtt a coat.” By ** coat I suppose the ronewer 
means the aciual expense by vhich the decree of an 
nexation ^raa carried out m 1856 for if the receipti 
and expenses of Oude from that date up to the present 
day •were to he fiiirly exhibited, I suspect that there 
■uxiuld be a heavy baiance on the \noug idde, notwith- 
standi n g extraordinary receipts*' from the auction 
sales of the king a elephants, horses, tigers, mcluding 
the ** celebrated Jungiar" now to he seen at the Surrey 
Gardens, not to mention the shawls and Idncoha which 
attracted so much competition at Oawnporc, and the 
aale of which exdted so much hatred and contempt 
against the Honourable Company cU over India. V! ith 
equal Joitice and truth It aught bo said, that the an 
noxation od Jhansi was effected at a very small cost, 
for at the time there was, in fact, no cost at all to 
the Government No rcsistanco was offered by the 
widowed Ranee a few tears, a few curses, were all 
the means of offence m her possession at that ttma 
and as to the heir the nyoh s Idnsman and adopted 
Bon, a boy of six years old, what could ho do T But 
the Ranee s time came In due course, the time when 
the cost of Jhansi, in blood and treasure, was to bo paid 
in faU, And placing a somewhat high value on the 
blood of Bntiah soldiers, and I may odd, on tho blood 
of human beings of all caitcs and colours, I humbly, 
venture to think that Jhansi has cost a good deal more 
than it Is worth. Even by tic grosi material test of 
receipts and cipcnics, I doubt not that in that little 
province also tho balanco sheet would be found to 
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condemn the advocates of annexation, and ^v]ll continue- 
to do so foi an indefinite peiiod 

But the reviewer was not ashamed, after two years 
of rehelbon, m which ton cuts of biood liad flowed, 
and forty milhons sterling )iad been added to thev 

Indian debt, to reproduce those same pueiile and 

despicable apologies for the annexation of Sattara, 
Nagpore, and Oude, winch were used with so much 
ostentation, and with so much effect on the unthink- 
ing, at the several periods of those great pobtical 
crimes — “ The temtory of Nagpore,” he says, “ lapsed • 
without a shot being fired” — “ The annexation of Oude 
was effected with tranquiUity” — as if the sternest 
opponents of annexation had ever doubted that our 
power was sufficient to overawe all immediate oppo- 
sition, or to overcome it if any had been offered But 
it is pretty well known by this time, that Loid Dal- 
housie's confident assertions that the change of rule 
was hailed by the population as a blessuig, and that 
not “ a murmur was heard beyond the palace walls,^^ 
were erroneous and unfounded , that both m Oude 
and in Nagpore the chieftains, the local armies, and 
the mihtary classes, were most ready and wiUmg, and 
even importunate, to be allowed to have at least one 
fight, to save their honour , and that if not a shot was 
fired at Nagpore or Lucknow, we are mdebted for this 
temporary tranquillity not to Lord DaUiousie or his 
heutenants, but to the efforts of the widowed Eanees / 
and the deposed King 

When the reviewer expatiates, as he does, on the 
bad government of Oude, the want of protection for 
^ Minute of Feljrnary 1850, pain 27 
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life and property and the pro&gacy of tlie conrti he 
is simply ■wttndering from the subject and throwing 
duflt in the eyes of his readera. AH the public and w 
private faults of the royal family of Oude cannot 
justify the extinction of the sovereignty the seixure 
of the territory and revenues, and the confiacation of 
a great part of the private property of our faithful 
Ally By the enormoua cesaion of temtory omonntmg 
to nearly two-thirds of hia posaesmons, made in the 
treaty of 1801 the Nawab Saadnt Ah purchased our J 
support for himself and his descendants, and paid 
such a price for it as no other native ruler ever did, 
as General Low whan negotiating the treaty of 1837 
wrote to the Ooverninent of India. In that same 
treaty of 1801 the fftrongest guarantees that words 
could convey (three separate articles reateratuig them) 
were given, that the ruler of Oude should thenceforth 
be exempt from all those pecuniary demands, which, 
by a succession of arbitrary eiactionfl, had risen to-/ 
seventy-six lakhs of rupees per annum. In Article 6 
of that treaty the Company guaranteed to the Nawab, 
his heirs and succeesenrs, the possession of the re- w* 
Tn sinmg temtones, together with the exercise of his 
and their authority withm the said dominions. 

The nuBgovemment of Oude continued notwith 
standing the constant good advice of our residents a 
thoroughgoing Lucknow partisan would say tn con 
sejusnee of the incessant meddling and interference, 
and greedy exaction of loans, by which nearly four 
emres (four miUiona sterling wore taken from tho 
Oude treasury m twenty years. There are always two 
sides to a question , Wt let that pass Admit the 
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misgovernment , let it all be attnbuted to the King 
of Oude and bis ministers , bnt all these admissions 
cannot help Lord Dalhonsie and his friends The*" 
treaty of 1801 gave ns no right of mterference except 
as friendly advisers, and the treaty of 1837 was made 
expressly to supplement this defect, and to give us the 
positive right to interfere effectually, and to assume 
the management of the country on certam defimte 
terms, m case of “gross and systematic oppression v/' 
and mismla” 

The charge agamst Lord DaUiousie is, that he deh- 
berately violated both treaties But, says the Calcutta 
reviewer, whom I charitably acquit of aU origmahty, 
repeatmg the wretched excuses advanced by Lord Dal- 
housie at the time of the annexation, the Home Au- ^ 
thorities “cancelled’' the treaty of 1837 It is im- 
possible to deal gently with these imscrupulous sub- 
terfuges, or to expose them m mild languagu Thev' 
statement is false the treaty was not, and could not 
be, cancelled. A treaty concluded with every forma--* 
hty between the Governor-General of India and the 
Sovereign of Oude, — signed, and sealed, and ratified, 
and copies exchanged, — could not be cancelled by the 
Home Authorities without the full knowledge and 
consent of the Sovereign of Oude , without, m fact, a 
fresh negotiation with that express object The Go-*'" 
veinor-General had full power to conclude treaties, 
and the final exchange of ratified copies made the 
treaty bmdmg upon both parties The fact is, that'^^ 
the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors simply 
disapproved of the increased burden of providing a 
contmgent force imposed upon Oude by the new 
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treaty and demred that the T^mg ahcrald be “ exone-/ 
rated fix>iD. these obligationa,“ to which hia aaaent had 
been moat reluctantly given. But the Secret Com- 
mittee added — ** Although we thus convey to yon om 
directionfl for the abrogation of the treaty we leave it 
discretional with yonr X»ordahip to adapt yonr mea- 
sures to the state of circumstances as they may exist 
when yon receive this letter The Governor-General, 
Lord Auckland, with the advice of hia Councillor*, 
General Momson and Mr Robertson, decided on 
merely signifying to the King of Onde that he was re 
Ueved from the military expenses imposed by the 
treaty of 1837 and they came to this decision on the 
erpresB ground* of the difficulty under the treaty of 
1801 “of enforcing rta conditions,’’ and of the ''solemn, 
recorded, and eSectual wandng contained in the new 
treaty of 1837 and of the power obtained by it to 
” assume the administration as a remedy for gross 
misrule. 

But the reviewer adds — The treaty when pnbllah-' 
ed, 846) bore, if we mistake not, a foot note 
to the effect that it was not considered m force by the 
British Home Govemment” The reviewer « mis- 
taken but what if he were right f Can a treaty bo- • 
tween two State^ solemnly signed, scaled, and deliver 
ed, be subsequently cancelled by a foot note, the sug 
gestion of an Under-Secretary or perhaps the bright 
thought of a compiling clerk T But there i* no such 
foot note. There Is a note in the printed volume of 
Treaties as follows — “ The Home Government diaap- 

I UlnotM ^7 Lord An AUod,Oolonel UorrUoB, tnd Ur Boberi- 
•OD i Onde Paper*, pristod fa Uareli 
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proved of that part of the treaty -which imposed onx'' 
the Oude State the expense of the auxiliary force, 
and on the 8th July 1 SS9 the King was informed that 
he was reheved from the cost of maintaining the aux- 
iliary force, which the Biitish Government had taken 
upon itself" The treaty of 1837, and our right under ‘ 
it to mterfere, and to assume the management of the 
country, was made the text of a long memorandum 
of advice and remonstrance addressed by Lord Har- 
dmge to the King of Oude m 1847, which is prmted 
also among the papers to which we have referred 
Lord Hardmge distmctly threatens therem to enforce/ 
the stipulations of the treaty of 1837 , whilst Lord 
Dalhousie, his counsellors, and his apologists pretend 
to consider it cancelled by a secret letter m 1838, and-/ 
by an unagmary foot-note m 1846 • 

The Calcutta reviewer has either never heard the 
real charges brought agamst Lord Dalhousie’s govern- 
ment, or purposely evades them, to make a show of 
refutmg charges that have never been advanced. He 
■writes hke a true partisan, a true disciple, of Lord 
Dalhousia He -writes -with real gusto and admiration 
of the “ extent, depth, and variety of his Lordship's 
mmutes," and other “ comprehensive State-papers 
and by the de-wices of his o-wu shppery rhetoric shews 
how closely he has studied his great master's style 
There is the true DaUiousie touch m the statement,., 
that “ 710 objection was raised at the time to the dis- 
contmuance of the titles of the Baja of Tanjore and of 
the Nawah of the Camatic" — a mild, modest, mex- 
phcit statement, which averts discussion, and assumes 
the entire question, hut which is totally contrary to 
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the &ct. No objection tra* made at the time ’ Nov 
objection to the ertmotion of the Oamatic Prmcipahty 
■was made by the Prince Azeem Jab the late Nairab a 
nnole and heir who np to this day has refoaed to touch 
the stipend allotted to him, and still mamtams hu 
claim I No objection to the eitmction of the Taiyoro*/’ 
Eaj was made by the Banees, "who ore still carrying on 
an erpenaiTe agitation in F-n gUnd I No case, we sup- v 
pose, of Kamachee Baee versus -the East India Oompany 
■was ever tried at Madras and decided in the Ranee s 
ia^Tonr and afterwards on appeal elicited the sarcastic 
and indignant comments of the jndges of the Pnry 
Council I Of course these "objections^ qmte escaped 
the rmewer’i obserratlon at the tune,'^ or his memory 
subsequently But ■were no objections made by the 
pubbo press! The Taiyore and Oornatio spoliations 
excited, it is true, little Interest either m CUcntta or 
Bombay but, with the exception of the Friend of 
India which in those days ■was erer ready to support 
Lord Dalhonsie ■with a little epigrammatic sophistry 
I do not remember that a single journal attempted to 
defend those shameless confiscations while the press 
of Madras denounced them ■with an unanimity most 
creditable to it, and a cogency of argument that left no 
room for reply The Madras Athen<xum in particular J 
contained a senes of most able articles on these flagrant 
infractions of our treaty obligations. ’Bat the Calcutta 
reriewer would hare us to understand that no objec- 
tion •was made ot the time, and the statement is so 
indefinite, so eeenungly innocent and candid, that hun 
dreds of general readers will accept It as a fair and 
truthful representation. It is just as truthful as Lord 
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Dalliousie's assertion, in the farewell hCimte i^loiifying 
his own administration, that the widows of the late 
Eajah of Nagpoie had “ themselves adiinitcd'’ that no- 
son was adopted by them at the Eajah's death , while 
at that very time the Eanees were maintaining wakeelS' 
at an immense expense in England to pioseciite the 
claims of their adopted son The apologist is veidy 
worthy of his chent 

In pursuance of the same tactics, the re\’iewer 
assumes that Lord Dalliousie is chaiged with intend- 
ing to absorb all the Native States of India , a chaige 
which he pioceeds to answer by cataloguing the States 
that still exist. Thus he tells us that Lord Dalhoiisie 
did not annex Bhurtpore duiing the infancy and child- 
hood of the present lajah He describes this absti- 
nence from a course for which no possible pretext 
existed, as “a just and dignified foibeaiauce but 
adds, with somewhat ludicrous inconsistency, “"We 
should feel it almost an msult to the Government to 
vmdicate it from the charge of having acted as a per- 
fidious guardian to a heliiless ward, were it not con- 
stantly asserted that it had spared no one on whom it 
I could lay hands" Lord Dalhousie has never been.- 
accused of annexing or confiscatmg without pretext 
or pretence He is charged with havmg mvented pre- 
texts for the annexation of friendly and alhed States 
to which we owed protection. Lord Dalhousie nevei < 
I defied the world^s opmion by open and avowed aggres- 
» Sion, but tried to gam it by special pleadmg, and pro- 
fessmg a plausible regard for the welfare of the people 
whom we were to rescue from misrule Unhajipily 

c 
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for hia reputation, there yns a ‘way defined by treaty 
to rescue Onde therefrom -which the temptation of its 
treaflnry made him overlook, -while Nagpore and 
Sattara -were both -well go-romed, and in Tapjore 
and the Garnatio there -were literally no people to be 
reacned, Bince the entire adnunistration "was in onr 
handfl. 

The charge against lord Dalhonme ia, that he per 
werted our position altogether that he destroyed onr-' 
fiurfame annnlledtreatieaat-wilhandplacedthetfs/acio 
paramount power of -which he was for eight years the * 
eiecntive head, m untenable and nnmtellJgible relation 
towards the dependent Bovereignties of the empire. 
His policy neither honestly protective nor honestly 
hostile, -was one destroying the confidence of auxJ 
friends, justifying the distrust of our wont enemies, 
converting loyal submission into mere imbecility and » 
what were once calumniea, and what might have been 
called conspiracy into legitimate reproaches and rea- 
sonable precautions. Lord Hastings and Lord Wei ✓ 
ledey crushed or coerced onr foes Lord Dalhonsie 
mmed onr fnends. He -was, and alwavs would have v 
been, the best and noblest of servantB he was the very 
worst and basest of rulera. 

These are hard words, but they are carefollv chosen. 

I Bay he -was tho basest of rulera, because he lowered v 
the reputation of our Govenunent by repeated breaches 
of our pledged fidth because he raised tuCiiy of oar 
faithful and submissive and unobtrusive feudatories 
into tho conspicuous posiUou of victims and martyn, 
and placed them on a moral elevation above us. It 
was this flagrant transformation of the legitimate Im 
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penal position of protector into tliat of spoliator, that 
spread throughout India the notonously general im- 
pression that our tune was up, that God was no longer 
on our side, and that the first whisper of reheUion 
' would he sufficient to call every native prmce and 
chieftam mto the field against us It had been talked 
of for years, though more especially after the annexa- 
tion of Oude, an4_this__feehng was^ umyersal among,_ 
_the Bengal sepoys 

The Bntish Government, by its actual preponder- 
ance, and m most cases by the express concessions and 
stipulations of treaties, is bound to be the controUmg 
and protectmg power of the contment of India , and 
is m fact, though not by the letter of treaties, endowed 
with imperial functions and supremacy over aU its 
alhes, whether tributary or not But no paramount 
and protecting power, no imperial or federal head m 
Asia or m Europe smce the world began, has ever 
contmued for any lengthened period to retam its com- 
mandmg influence by common and peaceable consent, 
when it has ceased to respect and protect the mtegnty 
of the possessions, and the privileges and the dignity 
of the minor constituent States The Bntish Govern- 
ment has lost both influence and reputation by the an- 
nexations of the last twenty years When the para-v^ 
mount power avows — as Lord Dalhousie did m the 
name of the British Government, — a pohcy of consoh- 
dation, and begms absorbmg the smaller prmcipahties, 
it virtually abdicates its piotectmg and federal supre- 
macy, and assumes a hostile and destroymg charactei, 
which can lead to nothmg but alarm and mtngue, and 

c 2 
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■wiuch Tnll bfe iubmitted to and tolerated, bo long as 
the fear of ovenrlieliniiig power prevents resistance, 
and no longer 

There Is no more prqjndicev no more moral averaioii 
in India, probably much less against the abstract 
prinaple, or the practice of a war of aggreaaiou and 
conquest for the aoqalflltion of “natural frontiers, 
tdian there is m Prance. Indeed there can be no 
doubt that, before commencing such a war a plausible 
or colourable pretext, to satiafy a certam party at 
home, and to conciliate the pubho opinion of snrronnd 
mg nations, would be more urgently required in 
France than xu the East, where civilisation is leas ad 
vanced and intematicmal law is not much studied. 
For instance, the princes, chieftains, and people of 
India, viewing only the outward events fixrm a&r and 
unperfectiy acquainted with the details previous to 
the rupture, expressed and felt none of that disgust 
and horror at the conquest of Scmde, that they did at/ 
the annexation of Nagporo, Jhansi, and Oude and at 
the Carnatic and Tanjore spoliationa Looking at 
their own interests and prospects, they undoubtedly 
felt annouB and alarmed at this new result of our 
gradual encroachments but the case m itself appeared 
to them quite &ir and simple nothing in it jarred 
against their primitive notions of pobtacal justice. 
There were battles and victories a dty was taken 
and plundered the prmccs who had opposed us in 
the field were sent into ftiile, their dominions and 
treasures were appropnatod. There was nothing hero 
to offend the moral sense of on Oriental If the 
captive pnnees bod all been avowedly despatched by 
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cnseed at Calcutta, iu Fabrnary 1864i, Guneral Low^ 
waa the only Memher of the Supreme Council ■who 
disaentod from that meaanre and he called attention, 
in the following passages of his Minute, to that Tory 
distmotion ■which I have endea'roured to point out 
" In my converaationa "with natiyes ■when I ■was in 
Eajpootann, there nerer "was any unpleasant remad: 
made to me respecting the annexation of the Pniytub. 
Some said Dhuleep Sing was an unlucky youth m 
having such bad oounaellorB , but no one ever said 
that the British Gkivermnent acted -with uyustice m 
armexing that territory to its o^wn. 

“ But every person who mentioned the subject to 
me, and there ■were numerous persons 'who did so held 
totally diferent language in regard to the annexation / 
of Sattara. 

It u •very remarkable that every native who ever 
spoke to me respeotmg the annexation of Sattara, 
asked precisely the same question, via, "What crime / 
did the late rajah commit that his country should be 
schied by the Company — thus clearly indicating their 
notion, that If any crime had been committed our act 
■would have been justifiable, and not otherwiee 

As soon as the annexation of Kagpore shall be'^ 
known, similar questions will be anxiously adted by 
natives all over India, and no h'uman being ■wiH be 
able to answer them to their satisfaction- They only 
know a few facts, and they reason upon them. They 
know that the late Rajah did not make ■war upon ns, 
or upon any of our alLes , they know also that he did 

J ITov Sfr John Low E-OJI, tb* lut gorrlring popD and Miisl 
tnt of Blr John Ukleolcu 
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(Boot L c. 77) — "The Athenian ambaisadora obserred 
to the lixcedflamonian magistrates, that men are much 
more provoked by uyustice than by Yiolonce, imamuoh 
as injustice, coming u it -were from an equal, hiifl the 
appearance of dishonesty 'while mere violence, pro- 
ceeding from one atronger seems but the effect of 
inevitable necessity " 

I am very far however from asserting or irnwgining 
that all the latent opposition and rankling hatred ei 
cited by the annexation policy are to be entirely attri 
buted to pure and patriotic mobvefi, or even to clan 
affection and all^iance to a dynasty Undoubtedly 
there waa a strong admixture of the baser element of 
self. HVhether they belonged by birth or eervice to 
the intruding or to the superseded po'wer the natives 
found that their occup&tton was gone, that their assist- 
ance was no longer courted or rewarded. The nativo 
soldiery and through them the nations of India, were 
grievously Injured and menaced, both m their self 
interest and m their personal dignity by the ignoble 
sequestratioiis of Oudo and Nagpore. They not only 
saw the puncely families of their own blood and re- 
ligioD, -vrhose patriarchal splendour reflected some light 
even upon their humble path, treated with utter con 
tempt, but they saw also that their own tune was 
gone by The British Government had now apparently 
grown so strong by their aid, that it no longer needed 
their active services, but could produce all the efiect of 
a campaign and a conquest by an imposbg domonstra 
tion. In Scinde we e:^eUod a dynasty and plundered 
a great city but 'we divided the spoil 'with the army 
and every sepoy received, as his la-wfol share, what to 
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tt by "woid and proverb tbeia.^ If our Go- 

verniaeiit, foUoTving tbe bad precedcmt of Oude in 
1856 were silently to envelope Hyderabad, — as 
Tvfts done at Luoknow — ^with a large force no at 
plmation, or a false one, — as at Lucknow — being 
offered, until the net was drawn close and were tben, 
tmating to gain the object — as at Lucknow^ — -wlthont 
fighting, by overawing reaistance, to preis terms of 
abdication or mediatisation upon the Niiam, under 
some Bpecions plea of his indebtedness or miegovem 
ment, I should look with certainty as a direct conse- 
quence of these proceedings, and of the mingled feelings 

^ jat th« Nlum ho net«r be<& eXActlr a popular Tricoe. 
Bh eonrt hu alTaja boen mof* ctai»b a&d a^ctocratle, asd the 
Prhu* tdouelf more poMtiUoQa and aMloded th»Ti oattre eoorta 
asdoathePrtnoee are Is ment HH OoTenuDesi ba* carer bees 
poirolarir oedlved 'wUb tsat ptofoae Ubmlltj of rvrarda axid pro* 
□iotMoa, on ^ai oeeaalona, to tbe bmcbler olaM of lu aerTasti 
partloolarlj to id aoldlen attar ideisrr vhleb |1ctrl&ee tbe rclgar 
sotko of 8m}«e, Uppoo and Bobjeet Bing Ohla&j oving to 
tbelr locg end ateadj alUii oe vtUi tbe BsgUah tbe mlera of 
BTderabad bare von do tsdepciHlMt miUtarr lanrela vitbln the 
lart eootnry, hare doT>e DOtbloK to effete thai eomplete bmnliia- 
tiem by the ilahrattai at Esrdia in If &1. Tbe fall of Tlppoo, a 
faNoimte hera,U attribnted to Bridafa proven, and tbe tbare talcen 
Is It br tbe Kiaam U looked opoo rather aa a dlagraee than a glorj 
Acd tbaa,lc eOTiae<raeoee of tbe preralent babU of tbe ooniDos 
people In ereir oo nutr r vbo endov tbe Prfuc*, noble, or landlord 
of tea dt 7 vhs ipedal ber^tair gUla or deleka, tba Kixam bu 
iDTtab leu pmii^ and tnseb leu general icSnecoe, berood hk 
ovc fronden tbao aereral ilabnlta and BIkb potentatea of rerr 
Infarior potaoarkma Eren taking Into eooaideratlon tbe Klum‘f 
poaldoQ vltb reftreDos to tbe Uadru armp aod the Umolmant 
of Sontberc Ttvlla, I bellere that on tba whole, hit open defeetloo 
drams the erlala of 1667 voold not bare beeci ao fcvmldable a 
blov to na, or ao iireabtable an attraeUon to the unqnlet tpWta of 
India, as vonld that of tbe Kagpore Bbonal^or of tbe Bajab 
HoCktr of Indora, Inreated aa the latter la rrith tbe ImaglnatlTe 
Lalo of gallantrr good fortane.and generoalty vhleh anTroonda 
the menioTy of Jcswrnii Bao Holkar whose traD*d*nt anoeeu 
agalnil tha FtvgUth nnder klonacm — the last anoeeva gained by 
any naUra Ibfnoe — is popnlarlj magnified Into a aariea of tplendid 
Tiatoelet. 
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of -woimded pnde and injured interests excited by them, 
for a tremendous general mutmy of the Madras army, 
and a rebellion m Southern India It might break 
out at once, on the spot, as it would have done m 
1856 at Lucknow, had the &ng of Oude accepted the 
offer that was certamly made to him by the Bengal 
sepoys, or it might be defeiied during a year or so of 
importimity, mtrigue and conspiracy, but sooner or 
later it would come The longer it was postponed, the 
greater probably would be the area of insurrection. 
A violent revolution — such as is an uncalled for an- 
nexation, where the feelmgs of the people are outraged, 
and the foundations of social order disturbed — cannot 
be made with rosewater, or with ink, or with any flmd 
except blood. In the case of Jhansi the bloodshed was 
meiely put off for three yeais , mOude for only one year 
No , if the annexation were to be done, it should 
be done quickly, with unwashen hands, and in hot 
blood. The city of Hyderabad should be rapidly in- 
vested with a large army, taken by assault and sacked. 
The native troops, even the Mahomedans, would for- 
get all their scruples m the midst of that jileasmg 
excitement , they would even ask for more , and the 
terror and wholesome severity of this process would 
make a much deeper and more lasting impression 
upon the local malcontents, and keep them quiet much 
more effectually, than a proclamation I have no 
doubt that every capital city m India might be occu- 
pied and plundered, and every piincipality might be 
annexed in turn, in this stjle, with much less danger 
and much less odium at the tune, and v ith much less 
bloodshed at the end, than by the slower and more 
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formal process whicli Lord DalhoTisie rocommemied 
and commenced- 

Lord Dalhouaie was a Tnsji of talent and ability J 
but not a of genina none of the saored fire of 
the poet anti of the great stetesman burned in that 
passionless bosom. His was no prophetic soul He 
thon^t of nothing bnt the tvays and means of the 
day of some Immediate, tangible, ^owy result to be 
produced. He wanted even the most ordinary fore- 
sight, tbui elementary moral instinct wlthont which 
power must lead to tyranny He tnew not that an 
unjust deolaiou is from its origin null and void, will 
not be accepted, and contains within itself the germs 
of an endleaa brood of discreditable difBculties that 
cannot be set at rest so long as the first ixgofftice 
Stan da 

Personally disinterested and thoroughly unselBsh, 
oven when worn and btohen by diflea^ and under 
the very shadow of death, he spared himself no labour 
physical or mental but on the other hand — with 
drawn and set apart, as it were, from aH human hopee 
all sooal sympathies — he never spared any one who ^ 
stood in the way however innocently of his settled 
policy of territorial aggrandisement. He devoted him- 
self so intensely and exolustvely to active duties, that— 
he came to despise mere passive vested nghta, — to look 
upon them simply as obstacles to what he conceived 
to be the general good of the empire, as valuable 
assets unfairly kept out of the common stock. At 
bst m some of his Minutes on the Bombay Inams 
and other nlieuatious of the revenue and on some of 
his meditated annexations, he propounded doctrines 
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of systematic spoliation to be paralleled only in the 
speeches of Marat and St Just, or in the works of 
Fourier and Proudhon. Of course he did not proceed 
with these measures, or place on record his sociahst 
denunciations agamst “an idle and profligate no- 
bihty,” without some pretensions and professions of 
equity, and some appearance of argument Had he 
done so, he could not even have deceived himself, — 
that flrst and most essential prehmmary to deceivmg 
the public m pohtical matters^ Nor did he lack 
support m his career of confiscation A few old and 
experienced oflSicials, such as Sir Henry Lawrence, 
Sir William Sleeman and General Low, did on occa- 
sion raise a warning voice, Mr Henry St George 
Tucker and two or three other Directors vamly pro- 
tested , but on the whole the great body of Indian 
officials, civil and military, were heartily m accord 
with the great annexator Servile Secretaries, emulous 
of a seat m Council , supple Councillors, aimmg at a 
Lieutenant-Governorship, and, we may charitably ad- 
mit, qmte mcapable of contendmg against a great 
name and a strong will , all contributed, after their 
land, compliant Mmutes and volunteer Notes ; here 
they proffered a sophism and there they wrested a 
fact Anythmg and everything that could be rounded 
mto a period was acceptable , prevarication was at a^ 
premium. And how could it be otheiwise? When 
he, who m that kmgly place ought to have represented 


^ “ To deceive one’s self is quite as likely a case as to be de 
ceived by another, and probably no religious impostor ever existed, 
ivbo did not either begin or end by imposing on himself ” (Hinds 
on In<! 2 nratwn, part I, page 95 ) Tins is equally true of pohtical 
impostors. 
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tie soTupulous moderaUon and generouB forbeftrance 
wHch become the m^eetio powm* and imperial pofii 
tlon of Great Britain, -was rtramiog and twisting and 
torturing the plainest phraaes in solemn treaties and 
■viceregal lettoTB, to make the 'woree appear the better 
reason, and to destroy not only the sovereignty 
but the very existence of princely families to •whom 
•we owed protection, and who owed ns nothing, — 
for we had exacted perpetual payment in advanoe by 
oeesiona or subsidies, — ^when such was the polity and 
such the practice of the descendant of a long hue of 
nobles, the pupil and companion of the greatest states- 
men of England, what could be expected from the 
hacks of OalcuttaT Even their standard of political 
morals ■was detetloratod under lord Dolhouaie i in 
Btrucbon. 

Mankind in genenl are not sufflaently aware 
that ■words without meaning, or of equivocal meaning, 
are the everlastfng engines of fracd and hyostice.’*^ 
Home Tooke s -vigorous text, though originally applied 
to the grnngrlbber of Westminster Hsll, ■worse than 
the abracadahra of magicians, is equal^ applicable to 
the grnngrlbber of the Bupreme Council, ■when record- 
ing its dehberitions on some acquisitive act of state 
Since Horae Tooke uttered his vehement diatribe, a 
senes of tmprovementa in the law and in the pro- 
cedure of our courts, has removed the reproach from 
our judicial institutions. The proverbial sneers at 
special pleading are now quite out of place and out of 
date. And it moy be added that our European diplo- 
macy is now conducted in a much more candid and 
‘ Dhenioai of rwlcjr 
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straightforward style, in a higher moral tone, and 
with more honest and generous objects, than was the 
case fifty years ago But, although there have very 
lately been some hopeful mdications of larger views 
and a nobler spirit, there has on the whole been no 
corresponding improvement m the foreign pohtics 
and diplomacy of India durmg the last fifty years 
On the contrary, there has been a visible deterio- 
ration Brom the stem but generally upnght deal- 
mgs of Lord WeUesley durmg the critical struggle 
with the great native military States, and from the 
imperial magnanimity by which Lord Hastmgs con- 
sohdated oui power, down to the offensive arrogance 
and reckless rapacity of Lord Dalhousie, m a time of 
peace and prosperity, and of acknowledged British 
supremacy, is a fearful descent 
Warren Hastmgs was imscrupulous m his exertions 
to supply the public treasury durmg difficulties and 
dangers that frequently rendered his position most 
precarious, but he did little or nothmg that he hesi- 
tated to avow , he worked openly m the Oriental 
fashion among Orientals, a plan which Anglo-Indian 
morahty, the morality of a weak and stragglmg com- 
munity among uncivilised strangers, approved and 
upheld up to his last day of power His plea was 
necessity, he neither feared nor despised pubhc 
opinion, he simply disbelieved m its extension to 
India No one beheved m the influence of public 
opmion on the affairs of the East, until the bummg 
eloquence of Burke awoke attention to the wrongs of 
India, and to the disgrace and mjury which they 
entailed upon Gieat Biitam The government of 
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■Wftxren Hastmgs led to the India BI11» and the eata 
bliahment of the Board of Oontrol and henceforth 
the administration of India ceaaed to bo mercantile 
and corrupt, and waa tempered and guided to some 
extent by the honour and mteresta and proud tra- 
ditiona of a great and free empne. The influence of 
Great Bntam continued to increase for many years , 
the purity of our nffi aala was enforced and eetabliahed 
by Lord ComwaUia, and our respect for treaties and 
engagements became celebrated throughout Asia. But 
uninterrupted success, and unquestioned supremacy 
were too much for ua the Affgban expedition, and 
the annexation of Colaba in 1841 were symptoms of 
a lo^et tone picvailuig, of that spirit of pride and 
impatience, and baating to be nch, 'which hu burned 
so many iudividnalfl and nations into great crim es, and 
great disasters until at last, during the eight years of 
Lord Dalhoueie a rule, our reputation for good fmth 
and fair deolmg sank to a lower lerel than had erer 
been known since the time of Warren Hastings 

For Warren. HasUngs waa true and comostent m 
the line which he adopted. Lord Lalhcmsie "was 
neither true nor conaiBtont He nerer pl»d©d ne- V 
ceaaity but promised immense material advantages 
from his policy The distlngmahlng feature of Lord 
Lalhouaie s annexation policy "waa that it ■was entirely 
directed against our friends, against friendly royal 
families to whom we were not cthly bound by treaties, 
but in aeveral coses by gratituda. 

No one, perhaps, ever made a more lavish use of 
** words without meonlng, or of equivocal meaning, 
than liord Dalhousie did m his well known annexation 
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Miiintes Tlieir effect was irresistible at the time, 
and with the men for whose persuasion they were 
penned those fluent decisive sentences, those confi- 
dent peiemptory asseitions, the neat peroiation re- 
capitulatmg eveiy infeience as a fact, and every surmise 
as a pi oof, and the logical practical conclusion which 
followed so naturally from undisputed ilhcit premisses, 
were qmte sufficient to secure, and to justify before 
the world, the concurrence of Councillors, Directors, 
and Mmisters, who, satisfied with the result, never 
thought of questionmg the process It may seem 
very extraordinary that wiitmgs whose chief charac- 
teristics — of which I shall give ample illustrations — 
are sophistry at once bold and transparent, mcessant 
evasions and enormous assumptions, should have 
proved so fearfully effective as “ engmes of hand and 
injustice," but it must be remembered that they were 
written for the perusal and persuasion of only four 
or five men, who were well prepared for the foregone 
conclusion, and who submitted themselves to the 
sweepmg, confident dexterity of Lord DaUiousie's style, 
— which with a concise symmetrical arrangement is 
its only real ment, — and to that peremptory, oracular, 
determined tone which, although it would have been 
at once impertment and impotent m an Enghsh atmo- 
sphere, was at Calcutta appropriate and successful 
Eor all purposes of fair consultation and discussion 
and honest conflict of opmions, the Civihan Members 
of the Supreme Council, ever smee the present form 
of Government was estabhshed, have been utterly 
useless Men of official habits, accustomed to sub- 
ordmation, dependent on official emoluments, and to 
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most of Tvliom the good or bad will of the Goycmor 
General can decide whether they are to be ahelrcd or 
promoted, they are not likely to cnltivate very strong 
or marked political oprmona. Every Governor-General ✓ 
who has had an opinion and a will of his own, has 
always had hia own way nntd checked by the Homo 
Government Only when emboldened by the hesita 
tion and timidity of the Governor-General, or by the 
known hostility of the Court of Directors, have the 
Members of Council presumed to thiiik for themselTes 
on questions of first-rate Importanoe. 

And then it must be remembered that no oppor 
tunity of argument or objection, remonstrance or reply 
waa ever allowed, not even a knowledge of the adverse 
case in preparation against them, not a glance of It, 
not a hmt of it was m any one instance afforded to 
the rictnni of annexation, until the fiat had gone 
forth. 

Sir Bartle Frcre,^ who was the Eeaident when the 
Eajah of Battara died in 1848 was strongly impressed 
with the impropriety and imquity of the intention, 
clearly manifested from the first by Government on 
that occasion, of deciding the question of the con- 
tinnance or lapse of the State, without the slightest 
reference to the claimants, or any communication with 
the Rajah a &inily and he protested egamst it in the 
following terms — 

"I would take this opportunity of respectfully but 
very earnestly pressing on Government the risk of 
pronotmemg any final decision, whether in favour of 
one adoption against another or of the British Go- 

> Now Ooreroor of Domlaj 
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Temmeut against both, and against all other claimants, 
mthout allowing c\ oiy party, whose claim may be 
negatived, the fullest possible oppoitunity, not only of 
hmiself stating the gioimds of his own claim, but of 
answeiing all objections 

“It may be that both sides of the case have been 
already very fully argued in the proceedings of 
Goveinment , but no man is likely to admit the 
justice of a decision which negatives a claun to an 
inlieritance when his case has been nowhere stated 
but by the counsel for his opponent, and when he, 
the defeated party, has had no opportumty of answer- 
ing the objections taken to his claim 

“hloreover, in the possible case of the ultimate 
decision being in favour of the lapse to the British 
Grovernment, that opponent will have necessarily been 
judge m his own case It is surely not dcsiiable to add 
to the necessary and inevitable mvidiousness of such a 
position, the circumstance of the judge haiung been also 
the self-constituted counsel for the defeated party ” ^ 
This bold and honest warning faded to produce 
any effect upon Lord Dalhousie , and the Govern- 
ment, acting as plamtiff, counsel for both sides, and 
judge, gave a summary ex pai te decree m its own 
favour, ejected the Sattara famdy, sold them up, pen- 
sioned them off, and thus fabricated the jirecedent 
which was used for the extinction of the Jhausi, 
Nagpore, and Tanjore pnncipahties 

The Eanees of Nagpore were treated m exactly thev^ 
same manner as those of Sattara They were never 
invited to express an opinion on the subject of the 

^ Pailiamentary Papers, Sattara, 1849, p 110-120. 
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ffucceasiou , and the grotmdfl of the decasion of Govern- 
ment, annihilating their sovereignty and theii family 
Tvere never csommnmcated to them. They Tvere abruptly 
told that there Tvaa no heir to the muanud, and that 
the Eajah B dominions had “reverted to the British 
Government, and not another word of ei^lanation 
was vouchsafed to them.^ A year or so after the 
annexation, they were able, in common with the 
general pnbho, to Inspect Lord Dalhonflle s hCirute 
of the 28th January 1854 penned about a month 
after the Eajah a death, in which Wa grand nephew 
and heu their adopted son, la styled “a Mahratta 
youth, and a stranger " and in which, without 
any mquiry having been made, without any fiwti 
or Information whatever but by a purely d prvyn 
argument, — evolved, wb must suppose, from the 
depths of his moral oouBciouaness,” just as the Ger 
man philosopher constructed the idp^tl eleqjhimt, — ■ 
Lord Dalhouaie proved, to the satisfaction of Mr 
Halliday and Mr Docm, that tho Eaneea natural 
jealcfusies, “their feelings and mtcresta,” tnust mate 
them averse to the continuance of the Eaj m the 
person of an adopted son and that it would really be 
inhuman to encourage them to adopt* 

And in that painful case of the enocession to the 
Carnatic muanud, which has naturally excited more 
interest at Uadrta than any of the other instances I 
have mentioned, and whloh la the subject of tho peti 
tion to Parliament odc^rted at the native meeting held 
on the 1 6lli of this month, the same measure of fur 

‘ r»p«T« roUlinffto tbaB»ji3i of UfTW IMl p 37 

* Diuo, yp CM 
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ness and candour was meted out to Prmce Azeem Jah. 
This Prince, the son of the reigmng Nawab with whom 
the treaty of 1801 was made, himself officially recog- 
msed by the Court of Duectors m 1829, and by Lord 
Tweeddale^s Government in 1843, as “next in suc- 
cession to the musnud,’' has never been allowed by 
Government to obtani the slightest msight mto the 
grounds on which his rights were assailed, and would^ 
never have known anythmg about them but for the 
Parliamentary Papers printed m Aprd 1860 And m 
that same pubhcation, which revealed to him the pre- 
posterous prevarications by which he was deprived of 
his inheritance, Prmce Azeem Jah also found himself 
represented to Parhament and the pubhc by Sir Charles 
Trevelyan and the Secretary of State, as “perfectly 
understandmg and acqmescmg in his new position,” 
and as havmg “ abandoned the chimerical idea of the 
restoration of the Nawabship, and accepted his posi- 
tion as the first native nobleman of Madras And 
yet up to that tune he had, as he has up to this day, 
steadily refused to touch one rupee of the stipend 
allotted to him, and had never ceased, to the best of 
his abihty and means, to mamtam and uphold his 
manifest rights “ Litera scnpta manet ” There stands 
this prodigious statement, the last item in the Parha- 
mentary Papers of Apnl 1860, and a fittmg tag and 
tail-piece to a collection contammg such unscrupulous 
himutes as those of Lord Hams and Lord Dalhousie 
This supposititious acquiescence, this convenient 
transmutation of submission mto admission, will be 
foun^ to be one of the favourite rhetorical artifices of 


1 Carnatic Papers, 1800, p 50, 
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our acqmBitiTe politicutna one of the most frequent 
forma in -which -words of equivocal meftning’ are 
applied by them with oroel though ephemeral effect. 
I say ephemeral, for the truth must come out at last 
and whatever may have hitherto been the deluaioii on 
that pomt, it -will soon be known to Her Majesty's 
Government that Pnnco Aeeem Jah has never acqui 
eeced m the dnsmhentaiLce of himself and his chUdren, 
and in their reduction from the rank of Pnnces to that 
of penaionerB at -wiH and that not only the Muasul 
man community hnt the Hindooa of all daasea, have 
never ceased to take a strong mtereat in the case, or 
to hope that justioe may yet be done to the fiumly of 
'WaDajah- 
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THE CAPNATIC 


MndraSf June 2lRt, IfiOl 

There Tvas no family in India to ■v^lllch ^vc were so 
mncli indebted, to ivhich we Trere bound by so niany’^ 
reiterated promises, conveyed even in autogrnpb royal 
letters, as that of the Nav'abs of tbo Carnatic Heie 
IS an extract from a Minute by tbe President of Fort 
Saint George in Council, dated 4tli Febimaiy, 1779 — 
“All attention and support is certainly due to the 
Nabob as our old and faitliful ally, connected -with us 
by every tie, and demanding from us eveiy mduF 
gence and the !Mmute concludes -with these memor- 
able words — “ who, with his family, it is to be wished,'/ 
may long remam instances of our national faith, 

A contemporary historian, who was personally ac- 
qnamted with the Nawab Mahomed Ah WaUaj ah, may 
enable us to foim a fair idea of the estimation in which 
that prmce’s character was held by our countrymen in 
Southern India, at the close of the great contest be- 
tween the French and Enghsh, and of the value they 
attributed to his past services and to his contmued 
friendship “ In the Deccan the British are almost as 
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powerfol M in Bengal. TVe support Mahomed All as 
Nabob of the Oamatic^ and he defraTB the expense of 
our army in defence of his own country There is m 
a manner no separate mtercat between the Nabob and 
the Oompany It is from him they derire their con 
sequence m the Oamatic, and it is by tbeir force he is 
mamtalned in his government. 

“ Mahomed Ah s manner attachea the stranger to 
bmi, and commands the fnend. The first rarely tec* 
him without feeling on immediate interest In his wel 
far© and the latter has never been known to desert 
btm- Palm, aflable and foil of dignity be has ini' 
proved the elevated passions of the Asiatic with what 
1b amiable in the character of the European. The 
duplicity of the Ikst is lost in the good heart of Ms 
homed AIL He is poaseased of ambition, without any 
of those Ticoa which too frequently attend that paadon 
and hifl pohcy is never unworthy of the magnanimity 
of a Virtuous Pnnce A great man, says Mahomed 
All, may -conceal his sentiments, but never ought to 
deceive. It was my fortune to place the way of rec- 
titude before me m my youth, and I never deviated 
into the paths of deception. I met the British with/ 
that openness which they lov© and it is my honour 
as -well as security to be the ally of a nation composed 
of prmces. This wai his dedaratum at the conclusion 
of the late -war when he was put in pcaccoble posses- 
sion of the Camatio and these wore his scntlmonts 
when at the head of his father's army ho rejected the 
offers of Franco, and saved the very being of the Com- 
pany by wising the siege of Fort St. David- ‘ 

‘ Dot's Di»i7rta*,lT70 ToLIl,p 007 
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Sir Thomas Eiimbold, Governor of Madras, ‘wiiting 
m January 1780, lemaiks as follows on the advantages 
denved fiom the Nawab^s friendship — 

It IS unquestionably to this influence that we aie'^ 
indebted for a great paiii of oui prosperity, for our 
success against the Piench in India in the last war, 
and for the decisive stroke made against them so eaily 
in the present war, to which, as afiaus have smce 
turned out, we owe perhaps our present existence in 
the East “ ^ 

It may be said that the Nawab derived great ad- 
vantage from the alliance , and that he owed his 
recogmtion as a Sovereign Prmce to our powerful 
influence But m the first place it must be replied 
that not one of the Nawabs has ever demed his obh- 
gations to us , all that they have asked for is recipro- 
city and in the second place it is to be observed that 
the Prench set up Chunda Sahib as a rival Nawab, 
not from any enmity to Mahomed Ah, to whom they 
made repeated overtures, but solely as a means of 
annoying and attacking us, who were chiefly suji- 
ported by Mahomed Ah’s assistance 

The services rendered by the Nawab Wallajah are 
acknowledged in the following terms by the Court 
of Directors m a letter to His Highness dated the 
1st of June 1764 The Directors say — “The assur- 
ances Mr Pigot, our late Governor of Madras, has 
given us of your continued attachment to the Com- 
pany, and the strong proofs you have yourself pro- 
duced of your generous attention and good will, m 
takuig on yourseh the whole charges of the sieges of 
Madras and Pondicherry, and m the grants you have 

D 
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lately loade to tlie Oompany of land* m the nolnity 
of Madras, are pleaamg and acceptable to ns m tte 
bighest degree. We are at a loss how to egress oxaJ 
Bcknowledgmenta otherwiae than by the strongest 
aMnrance of our firm intentioii to prove to you at 
once the sincerity of our past and the warmth of our 
present friendship by supporting you m the most 
effectual manner in your government, and by endea- 
vouring aa much as in us hee to p«rpetu(U« the s\io- 
cetsion thereof %n the direct Ixne of t?bur favnly ” 
Prmce Aae-em Joh Is a direct lineal descendant in the 
male line of the Nawab Wallajah. 

And this promise was renewed in a higher quarter. 
An autograph letter from hia Miyesty George m to 
the Nawab Wallajah, dated the 19th March 1771 ^ 
couched In the following terms — 

" We received from the hands of emr East Indlt 
Company in July last, your letter ajicompamed with 
your different presents. We ahall look upon the 
picture of yourself and your children with pleasure, 
as it will put us contmaally in mmd of that affection 
which you have always shown towards ns and which 
we have no doubt will bo hereditary m your ofispring, 
as we are satisfied that our fnend^tpand protection-^ 
to you ofui your posterity will descend through our 
successors from generation to generation. That we 
may the more readily afford it, in any circumstances 
which may anso to you, and to our Company whoso 
interest* wo look upon as inseverable, and whom we 
wish to link together in on indissolnble knot, by OUT 
Royal hand we have thought fit to send a great force 
of our ships of war into tho teas of India , and having 
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occasion m our own kingdom for tlie services of 
our late Commander-m-Chief and Plenipotentiary, Sir 
John Lmdsay, we have appomted to the command of 
onr fleet Sir Bobert Harland, Baronet, one of the 
Admirals of our Navy, and have made him our Plem- 
potentiary to you, ordering him to dehver you this 
letter, and present to you a pair of pistols, out of our 
private armoury, and some cloths of the manufacture 
of our country, which we pray you to accept as a 
token of the contmuance of our esteem, of which you 
will be fully assured by oui Plempotentiary , and we 
desire that you put entire confidence in whatever he 
shall say m our name And so repeatmg our wishes 
for your piosperity, we bid you heaitdy farewell 
Given at our Court at St James's, the nmeteenth 
day of March, one thousand seven hundred and 
seventy-one, and m the eleventh year of our reign 
‘‘Your afiectionate fnend, 

“ Geoege B.” 

Thirty-three years later the venerable King, in reply 
to the Nawab Aneem-ood-dowlah's letter announcmg 
his accession, and after that new treaty had been 
made, by which, if we are to beheve Lord Harris, the 
hereditary rights of the family were resigned for 
ever, — once more declared his gracious mtention to- 
wards the Wallajah family in the folio wmg terms — 
“We congratulate your Highness on your accession to 
the musnud of your ancestors, on which may you long 
remam with honour and happmess Your Highness / 
may be assured that we shah, seme every occasion of 
afibrdingv you proofs of regard, and of contmumg to 
your Highness and to your family our especial fneud- 

D 2 
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fllup and protectdon," This letter is dated at onr 
Court at St James 8 the Sl’th day of January 18C14i 
and in the +4th year of onr reign," and Pnnc© Aseem 
Jah, the son and representative of A*eem-ood-dowlah, 
to "whom thu letter -vrae addressed, — and ivho Avaa 
then a living member of the family to whom the royal 
friendahip and protection were promised, — now ol a im s 
the fnendahip and protection of the representative 
and successor of George IFT. I do not believe thst he 
will meet with a refasal No member of the TVallsjah 
family has done anything since those letters were 
written to merit the loss of that royal protection 
which IS promised to them. 

It IS difficolt to know where or how to begin with 
a refutation of the vanoos pleas by which Lord Harris/ 
In hiB minute of the 2oth October 1 856 ^ attempts to 
overthrow the lights of Pnnce Aseem Jah to succeed 
to that rank, digmty and revenue, for the peipetuiil 
security of which to their descendants, his predecessors 
entrusted all their poasessions and resigned all their 
power to the British Government I feel more in- 
clmed to search for excuses for poor Lord Hams, than 
to weary and disgust my readers with the monotony 
of repeated and direct contradictions on points of fret 
which must form the staple of my remarks The 
Parliamentary Papers present to us the humlUsting 
picture of the Governor of Madras, a feeble journey 
man in the Dolhourio forge working under the very 
eye and rod of the groat master himself^ to pick the 
locks and burst the bars of those solemn treaties and 
engagements which were expressly fromod gs a pro- 

‘ Ttper* reltuaj to iLo b of tU« C*ia*ll ISU), p 12. 
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tection of the perpetual rights of the -weak against the 
changing interests and pohcy of the strong 

The late Nawah of the Carnatic died on the 7th 
October, 1855 Lord Dalhonsie was then residing at 
Ootacamund, and lost no time m communicating his 
views and expectations to the Covemment of Madias 
On the 23rd October Mr Secretary Edmonstone writes 
on the subject, and even while askmg for information 
" as to what passed at the several accessions to the 
musnud subsequent to the treaty of 1801,'^ his letter 
contams the following paragraphs — 

“3 The late Nawab, the Governor General ob-’^ 
serves, has left no son, so that there is no direct heir 
to the musnud 

“ 4 Under these circumstances his Lordship appre- “ 
bends that the future disposal of the title of Nawab of 
the Carnatic must be the subject of immediate and 
grave consideration 

“ 7 In the meantime, his Lordship assumes, as a 
matter of course, that, until the question regarding 
the vacant musnud shall have been considered and 
decided, the Government of Madras will not recognise 
any one, or permit any one to represent himself as 
successor to the late Nawab of the Carnatic ” 

A foregone conclusion is distinctly denoted here, 
and it was accepted as the Governor GeneraTs instruc- 
tions , the dommeeniig mfluence at the Hdls could not 
be resisted at Madras How could Lord Harris strain 
at such a gnat as the “ titular Nabobship of the 
Carnatic, “ a mere pageant,” as he himself called it, 
when Lord Dalhousie had swallowed so eagerly and so 
easily the camels of Sattara, Jaloun and Jhansi, an 
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important State like Nagpore, and was known to hare 
decided on the deglntation of Onde ? In such a case 
hesitation was imposaibla On the 25th October Lord ^ 
Hama recorded his hEnnle early m November Lord 
Dalhonsie amved at Madras from Ootacamund, took 
hiB seat in Council, and expressed hia entire concur 
rence with that foil, able and oonclnaive paper ” 

Lord Hams desires to prove, firstly that the Nawab 
Axeem ood-dowlah, with whom the treaty of 1801 was 
concluded, and hia successors, Asnm Jah, his son, and 
Mahomed Qhous, his grandson, the late Nawab were-^ 
not hereditary Pnncea, bnt (para. 4^ merely “de- 
pendents of rank, to whom “ the sovereign power " 
chose to grant “certain rights, prmleges and aflow 
ances,“ which the sovereign power had undoubtedly 
the right to rescind at any time and 2ndly that 
the treaty of 1801 was mei^y “a penonsl treaty"*/ 
with Axeam-ood-dowlah, and that as there was no 
mention m it of heirs and successors " it was not 
binding on the Bntiah Government after hu death, 
although ” as a matter of grace and favour" they 
permitted his son and grandson to succeed to the 
musnui 

To test tho correctneas of these views we must 
examine the terms of the treaty of 1801 and we find 
in the precmhle that “ the Pnnce Axeem-ood-dowlah 
has been established by the English East India CJom- 
ptny tn the rank property and possessxont of hie 
ancestors heretofore Nawoba of the Carnatic. The 
next question, therefore, and the only question to bo 
decided is, — what was the rank of hia ancestors, 

‘ Cvnillfl Pcpcn l&SO p 18 
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“heretofore Na'wabs of the Carnatic/' — ^because, ac- 
cording to the treaty, in that rank, the rank of his 
ancestors, Pnnce Azeeni-ood-dowlah -was estabhshed 
Nor are these words weakened by those immediately 
following, which speak of “ establishmg the connection 
between the contractmg parties on a permanent basis 
of security in all times to comef — ^not exactly the 
terms we should expect to find in a personal agree- 
ment made for one bfe only 

Lord Hairis however says (par 69) — “ The here- 
ditary right to the Carnatic, the royal titles and privi- 
leges, weie assumed and certainly allowed by us , but 
I imagine on no authority which could be considered'^ 
legal for a Mussulman subject of the Mogul I might 
stop here, and claim that Lord Harris has heie con- 
ceded the whole question ; for as he admits that “ the 
hereditary nght and loyal privileges" were possessed 
by the Nawabs, and “ allowed by us," they must have 
descended to Azeera-ood-dowlah, who was estabhshed 
by the treaty of 1801 m “the rank, property, and^ 
possessions of his ancestors ” 

But let us not be hasty in our judgment , we will 
carefully lecall the historical facts The first Nawab 
of this family, Anwar-ood-deen Khan, was the Go- 
vernor of the Carnatic, appointed by the Nizam as his 
deputy, the Nizam hunself being deputed as Suba- 
dar of the Deccan by the King of Dellu. Neither ap- 
pointment was hereditary by the ongiiial grant, but 
the ancient customs of India were m favour of here- 
ditary office, and m the dechiie of the Empire the 
great vice-royalties, such as the Deccan, Oude, and 

> Curnaiic Papers, 1800, p li 
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Bengal, acquired hereditary nghta and virtual inde-'^ 
pendenco by gradual encroachmentB and opportune 
demanda, conceded and confirmed in his tune of need 
and difficulty by the Sovereign to whom they still paid 
ceremonial homage and allegiance, and in some case* 
tribute. And thua the Mahratta Rajahs, originally 
Subadara, feudatories and tnbutanea of the Peiahwa, 
and m Europe the Elector!, itarkgravee and Counts of 
the Holy Boman Empire, hy the same or an analogous 
process, became by d^rees hereditary Princes with 
sovereign jurisdiction within their own temtonal 
limits, and owning merely a federal supremacy in the 
great monarch who was at first their absolute lord 
and master 

The founder of the dynasty Anwar-ood-deen Khan, 
though by no menui an immaculate character was 
always fneudly with the and in 1746 pro-*' 

tected our settlement* at Madras and Ouddalore, when 
the French had gained a temporary superiority over 
our force* by land and sea. Anwar-ood decn was 
Idlled at a very advanced age m the battle of 
Amboor on the Srd of August 1740 fought against 
the French and Cbunda Sahib -who had been eet up 
by them as a pretender to the Nuwabsbip with a view 
to the detraction of British influence. 

The inordinate ambition of the French, and the 
avowed design* of Buploli, had by this time, com- 
pletcly alarmed the Honourable Company s Governor* 
at the three Prctidencica. It was evident that, under 
colour of supporting the pretensions of a native Pnnee, 
the French were forming the most extensive schemo of 
territorial aggrandisement Nothing remained for us 
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but to contend against these po-werfnl enemies with 
their own weapons, by supportmg a rival candidate 
for the rule of the Carnatic Actuated by these 
motives, we -embiaced Mahomed Ah’s proposals, and'^ 
took up aims ostensibly m his cause, but really in our 
own Our efforts were successful , and the title of 
our ally was fully recognised by the King of France m 
Article XI of the treaty concluded at Pans in 1 763 ^ 

In pursuance of the same policy we obtamed in 
1765, after much negotiation, a complete release and 
acquittance of Mahomed Ah from all dependence upon 
and allegiance to his origmal superior the Nizam, and 
his exaltation by the firman of the King of Delhi to'-'' 
the dignity of hereditary Nawab, with the title 
of Wallajah Ameer-ool-Hind, or Exalted Pnnce of 
India “ No authority, I imagine,'’ — if Lord Harris 
will allow me to echo his language with a difference, — 
“‘could be considered' more legal for a Mussulman-^ 
subject of the Mogul" 

In October 1774 WaUajah writes thus to the Court 
of Directors — “By the blessing of God I am a here-'^ 
ditary Pnnce, and a firm and steady fnend and ally 
of the Kmg of Great Bntam, and am the most attached 
to the Enghsh nation of aU the Pimces of India " At 
a much later penod (18th of March, 1 801), m Omdut^ 
ool-Oomra’s time, when some legal difficulty had to be 
settled, the Madras Government write thus to the 
Court of Directors — “We consulted the opmion ofv' 
the Attorney-General upon this case, and informed 
hir Latour that we considered the Nabob of the Car- 
natic to he an xndependent Prince " 

1 Martens, Eecueil de Traites, tome i, p 113 
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Mahomed All WaDajali then Traa clearly an here- 
ditary SoTereign Prince and no dependent of the 
Honourable Company his son Omdut-ool-Oomra sue 
ceeded him and no new engagement of the Nawab 
with the East India Company took place during his 
reign. Aaeem-ood-dowlah succeeded his uncle Omdut- 
ool-Oomia, and was established by the treaty of 1801 
“ m the rank, property and posseasions of his ances-’^ 
tors, heretofore Nawabs of the Oamatic and wo may 
ran upon Lord Hams and Lord Dalhousie to show how 
he lost the rank of a hereditary Pnnoe, how and when 
he was degraded to the position of the Hononrable 
Company a dependent, with rant, pnnleges and aUow 
ancea wMch the Company could rescind at will. 

The fullest acknowledgments of bis rights and pri 
Tileges as a Sorereign were repeatedly z^e, both at 
Axeem'-ood'dowlah 8 accession and on sereral occa 
Bions during his reign, by all the Bntiah anthoritiea. 
Of these I shall in this place give only two examples. 
Three years after the treaty of 1801 the Governor of 
Madras writes to the Nawab Aaeem-ood-dowlah in 
tbe following terms — 

The Government was pleased to establish your 
Highness upon the throne, reserving to itself the ad 
mmistration of the Civil and Mflitary afiairs of the 
country a very conmderable portion of the revenue 
was appropriated to the support of the rank and 
dignity oT i/ie Sorerei^ in his former splendour as 
well as to the no less princely purposes of extensive 
charity and benevolence. 

* LeUrtfrom Lord W Bretinok to the KAnh AxeeTB.ood^]mrIeh 
dAled tboMod Mi 7 IBCl FkptnrelAlliif toOuni^e SUpeodiriee, 
Msdnt, IMS pf.07 S3 
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And nine years later tlie Court of Dii’ectors 'write as 
follows — 

*‘It appears from the repoit of the Advocate- 
Geneial, of the 22nd of September, 1810, that the 
rights of His Highness the Nabob as a Sovereign 
Pi nice have been allo-^ed and confirmed by tlie 
Supreme Court of Judicature, and declared to be 
exempt from its local jurisdiction 

The closest and most friendly connection subsisted 
between the Nawab Wallajah and the Company foi 
upwards of thirty years, without any specific treaty 
or agreement whatever In 1787 AVallajah concluded 
a treaty with the East India Company, after many 
sohcitations by the Madras Goveinment, m which 
the subsidy that he was to pay for the maintenance 
of troops was fixed; and in 1792, the annual pay- 
ments having proved to be far beyond his means. 
Lord Cornwallis made a more favourable treaty in 
1792, by which the burden upon the Nawab's shoul- 
ders was very much hghteued Neither of these 
treaties contamed any cession of terntoiy Omdut- 
ool-Oomra succeeded his father m 1795, and no change 
whatever in his pohtical relations "with the British 
Government took place durmg his reign But at his 

1 From tlie Court of Directors to the Government of Madras, dated 
23d of February IS] 3 , Carnatio Stipendanes, Madras, 1858, p 138 
The following extract from Mill’s History is also sufficiently explicit 
— “ In the Carnatic, during the contest with the French, they had 
upheld Mohammed All , upon the termination of it, they had 
acknowledged him as the undoubted Sovereign of the country He 
Was established therefore in the possession of both branches of 
power, both that of Nazim or the military power, and that qf 
De wan or the financial power, and the Company held the station 
of dependents, possessing their privileges through his sufferance, 
and owing obedience to his throne " Mill’s History of India, edited 
by Wilson, 1848, vol iv, p 64. 
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death a great change waa to be effected. It had been 
the leading object with the Bndih Government for 
eeveral years before the Nawab a "WalLyah s death, — • 
bnt more especially since Ijord Comwallifl had effec 
tnally broken the power of Tippoo in the campaign of 
1792 — to obtam the entire civil and military admin 
istration of the Oamatic, and to reduce the Nawab 
amply endowed with a large share of the revenue as 
his civil hat, to that position of the pcro en en^rais 
provided for the grand Pensionary of Prance in Sieyea 
last and most elaborate constitution, which was so 
decidedly r^ected by Napoleon Bonaparta This po- 
sition was Kijccted with equal demslon by the Nawahs 
"Wallajah and Omdut-ool Oomra, to the great dissatie- 
fachon of the Company who attributed their obsti 
nate objections to the perverse cormsels of inte- 
rested Intnguera.” 

The instalments of the subsidv were regularly paid 
dnnng Omdat-ool-Oomias teagn bnt the country 
was said, and probably with tratb, to be oppressively 
and waatefoUy administered. The Nawab was killing 
the goose with the golden eggs the Company alone 
knew how to make her ley contmuouBly Soon after 
Omdnt-ool-Oomra s accession, therefore, m 1796 Lord 
Hobart, then Governor of Madras, vigorously renewred 
the attempts to induce the Nabob to transfer the 
Government of the Carnatic to the Company 'With 
this view he wrote several Minutes, explaining what 
he alleged to be the supreme necessity of such transfer 
oud the Court of Directors, writing on the 31st August 
1791 to the President in Council at Madras, use these 
words — " We sincerely lament that the Nabob could 
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not be pievailed upon to adopt tlie modification of 
tbe treaty proposed by you"’ (tbis modification con- 
templated the much desiied tmnsfei) “ and u'e autbo- 
nse you to lenew tbe pioposition m our name, and 
you -null rendei a most acceptable ser\ucc to tbe 
Company should you by address, conciliation, and 
pel suasion be successful in piociiimg bis Highness' 
consent tbeieto ” Tlie Nawab's consent could by no 
means be procured , and tbe payment of the subsidy 
■was punctual, aflfording no pretext for any summary 
interfeienca In 1798, Lord Moinington, afterwaids 
Maiquis Wellesley, was appointed Governor-General, 
and immediately on bis aiiival at Madias be opened 
a negotiation "with tbe Nawab uitli a new to a new 
treaty, but “found His Highness," in tbe woids of 
tbe despatch to tbe Couit of Diiectois, “completely 
ludisposed to that ariangement " In Apiil 1799, 
tbe Governoi-Geneial addressed flora Calcutta a long 
argumentative letter of srxty-two paragraphs to Omdut- 
ool-Oomia on tbe same subject , but tbe Nawab “ op- 
posed a detennmed resolution to tbe modification of 
tbe treaty of 1 792 ” 

But towards tbe end of 1799 news reached Calcutta 
that Omdut-ool-Oomra’s health was failing , and a 
new expedient occuired to the mind of Lord Morn- 
mgton, which, it is important to obseiwe, contamed 
the germ of the plan by which the desired arrange- 
ment was subsequently earned out I must give a 
somewhat lengthy extract from the letter addressed 
to tbe Governor of Madras, which is dated “ Calcutta 
tbe 26th March 1800,” containing “directions for his 
Loidship’s guidance m the event of the Nabob Omdut- 
ool-Oomra's death " 
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Although the treaty of 1792 -was concluded m 
the name and on the behalf of the Nabob Walhgth 
and hifi Bnctessors, no obligation of that treaty blnda 
the Company to place or to enpport on the mnsnud 
any indindnal of the family (if any should be nomi 
nated by the rdgmng Nabob) 'tvhose pretensionfl to 
the succession may be actually disputed or may appear 
questionable. 

" Various rumours erist relative to the birth of the 
person of ■whom the Nabob Omdnt-ool-Omrah declares 
himuplf to be the &ther it is, how^ever certam that 
the mother of this young man Is of low origin, and 
that she was never married to the Nabob It li 
reasonable to believe that the succession of this young 
man would be felt as an ii\fary to the rights of the 
late Ameer a son ^ by all who might thlnV iavtmiably 
of the latter s title, and all such persooiB ■would un 
doubtedly use every practicable effort to defeat such 
a succession. 

“ Under the circumstances, nathor party could 
claim our support under existing trcatiea and In 
determining to whom your support shall be granted, 
we are at hberty to conaider the security of Great 
Britain s interest in the Oamatio, and the general 
prosperity of the country and the happiness of its peo- 
ple, as the primary objects both of our right and dnty 

“On this principle, it is manifest that, from the 
candidate whom ■we may resolve to raise to the 
mnsnud, "we may justly lequira the most ample 
pledges for the effectual remedy of the evils which 
now afflict the Carnatic. 

1 Arsem-ood-dowUli who tss rtsntatlly nJ*«d to tiis raninad 
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''For tins purpose, the successor of Oniclut-ul- 
Oinrali must be required to surrender to the Com- 
pany, in the most absolute manner, the cml and 
military administration of the Carnatic, not retaimng 
possession of a single fortress, nor niaintaiuiiig any 
armed foice, under any pietext ■whatevei ^ 

These terms were to be offeied in the fiist instance 
to All Hoossam, the son of Omdut-ool-Oomia 

“If the Nabob's supposed son should refuse or 
delay to subscribe to these conditions within twenty- 
four hours ^rom the piesent Nabob's death, you will 
then give the son of the late Ameer the option of the 
succession on the same terms " ^ 

Two pomts have now been made abundantly clear 
— 1st That the Company were deeply impressed, 
whether rightly or wrongly is of no consequence, 
with the opimon that the Nawab’s administration 
was not only mjurious to himself and to his subjects, 
but threatened to be, at least ultimately, destructive 
of the securities for British mterests in the Carnatic 
2nd, That the Company were completely puzzled to 
devise any means by which the admimstration of the 
country could be taken by them out of the Nawab's 
hands without an open rupture, without the employ- 
ment of force, and a manifest violation of the treaty 
But when this embarrassment was at its greatest 
height, when some advisers, despairmg of a fnendly 
settlement, were approaching the question of stretch- 
mg the provisions of the existmg treaty, and employ- 
mg coercive pressure, while the Governor-General 
was anticipating the death of Omdut-ool-Oomra, and 
^ Wellesley’s Despatches, vol ii, p 240 251 
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inmn natiTi g , m a Twy jngenlouB and qaite Oriental 
style, the poasibility of there being contending claim- 
ants to the throne, and aowing the seeds of contention 
by originating a doubt, "which none of the Wallajah 
family entertained, as to the right and title of the 
next heir a circmnstance occnrred, which to the 
relief of all their embarmsament, "was at once and 
with ■ondiagnised eagerness seised npon as affording 
a plausible pretext for assuming an attitude of menace, 
and for impenoosly demanding that tbe proposals of 
the British Government should, "without reply or dis- 
cussion be accepted.* 

After Senngapatam "was tahen, a correspondence 
•was fo"and among the Palace records, which had 
passed between Tlppoo Sultan and the two "wakeels, 
or agents, Oholam AL Khan and All Besa, who had 

' ** Wbin the Oo ernor Onsml, tsd kll hb •aperlon, ud «D 
hi* nbordm ib* OoTeromeol of lod wu luigabhinif 

and pasting for tU« ptHvcM oftb OKroaik bat kfr&id vitboat 
Kwne more pUai bl« reason thto tbej jet panmad to eommeneo 
the wlxnre bare it ra provided for ibam io extnordlosiT parfee* 
tioa. Bat tbe rerj e rvaroaianaa whlah recommeadad it to the 
eager tSrctKma of the India fhoelicmtiie^ wiU rerommetid h 
to tbe rigid eeradnj of iboeo wboae mlods are more happUj elta 
ated for epprecUtlna (he facta UUle flbCara e/ India i&id roh 
\i, p. 811 And Lora Wellaelrj in the first glow of aoeeea^ 

wntae aa followe to th Ooortof Dowctorf In Ootober ISOl — libs 
great aaOifeeiioD to here nlUmatelj eceomptlehed an oljeet, loof 
and eamwtlj desired by tbe Hmoarabla Company and esnieilly 
recoEmnetKled by the Ooort of Dlreetort to mr apedsl atlnUon 
when 1 bad the nonoar to reeetre tba eharge of this Ooremmest- 
Totir hoooarabie CommIUte b appriaed of the early soUdtnde 
vbieh I msniCesUMl f r the aeeomi itshment of ihl Important nea- 
nre, npoo my first arrlTal at Uailra^ In April ITW a* «n of the 
repeated attempu whub I made on aHoat oeea^ona. In the reari 
1 Oh and 17I>U to effect the aame ■ latazj arrangemeDt, Tbe sac 
eas^he f Uara of tbe^a atienipta, eonbined intb tba refieeilooa 
aibiof from the eqnajly onpropidoal reaalt of every precedieg 
propoaltlon of a a itiiUr nature baie enhaoeed in myTetod th* 

f leaanra f w1iiiev<dng lb* toodtuioa of the lau treaty Oamatle 
aport, ISO!*, p. es 
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xiccompamed in 1702 tlie hostage sons of the Sultan 
to Madras Tliese letters from the ivakeels to their 
master lyeie decided b}’’ some nne\plained process of 
reasoning to be equivalent to letteis diiectly written 
by the NawabMallajah and his son Omdutr-ool-Oomra 
to Tippoo Sultan Eveij'' compliment reported by 
Tippoo's servants to have passed in conveisation with 
the Nawabs was mteipieted into a jiroposal for alliance 
in a holy war against all Cliristians , and the coi- 
respondence was set down as not merely proving the 
insincerity .of the two Navabs’ attachment to the 
Company, but as constituting them “ pubbe enemies” 
who had forfeited every claim to consideration 

I shall m my neirt; lettei make a few remarks on the 
alleged treasonable coriespondence, and other evidence 
against the Nawabs, in order to give some general 
notion of its value and weight , but the question of the 
leahty of their disaffection and hostile designs is m 
fact quite immateiial, foi two reasons in paiticular, — * 
1st, I have abeady shown, fiom Loid Wellesley's letter 
of 26th Maich, 1800, that the Government of India 
had determined to obtain the entire administiation of 
the Carnatic on Omdut-ool-Oomia's demise, long before 
any charge of peifrdy was msmuated against the 
Nawabs — 2nd, even granting that this perfidy was 
proved, the full penalty was exacted m 1801 by our 
assuming the Government, and forcing upon Azeem- 
ood-dowlah a new treaty, by which he resigned the 
exercise of sovereign power beyond the preemets of 
his palace, and accepted a fixed mcome as his share of 
the revenues of his prmcipabty 

Lords Hams and Dalhousie, however, m their 
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respective Mimite* on. the OarnaUc case thmt proper 
to rcsuBcitate thcee refuted calunuuea, though they 
prudently abstam from quoting any of the ridiculous 
documents, or of the stall more ndioulous Tcrbal 
evidence , and harping on some hyperboUcal phrases, 
m ■which Lord Wellesley stetes what in his opinion, 
are the penalties that mxght have been inflicted 
on the Wallajah family if the British Government 
had not preferred to act with magnanimity and 
generosity the two Lords maintain that by the perfidy 
of the two Nawaba ^ey -were placed in the position of 
pubho enemies," that the old treaties were thereby 
abrogated, and that Aaeem ood dowlah was placed on 
the musnud. as an act of grace and farotir by the 
treaty of 1801 which ■was " a purely peraonal treaty " 
containing * no mention of heirs and successors,^ and 
confarring no hereditary right 1 allow that no new 
right was conferred by the treaty of 1 803 but in what 
part of that treaty is the old hereditary right taken 
away I How did this new treaty work a corruption 
of blood In the Wollajah family! Surely hereditary 
n^t cannot bo forfeited by an occult imphcatloii, or 
by the silence of a treaty especially when that treaty 
ia made to establish the connection between the con- 
tnictmg parties on a permanent basis of security in «D 
times to come. But the treaty in fact is not silent 
upon thU point. The disinheTiting interpretation is 
directly contradicted by the feet that Article II of the 
treaty of 1801 eipressly "eonfinnfl and rtaiowi such 
ports of the treaties heretofore concluded between tho 
East India CJompany and their Highnesses, heretofore 
Nabobs of the Carnatic, as are calci^ted to strengthen 
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the alliance, to cement the friendship, and to identify 
the inteiests of the contracting parties ” And the 3rd 
Article speaks of “le^nvIng the fundamental pimciples 
of the alliance"’ between the Nawab’s ancestois and 
the English nation As the former treaties contam 
ample guaranties of succession to the Nawab Wallajah’s 
heirs, there was no necessity for any special and de- 
tailed renewal of that particular guaranty m the 
treaty of 1801, which confirms, m general, all such 
parts of former treaties as were favourable and friendly 
to the Nawab There is not a word of “ grace and 
favour ” in any part of the treaty. 

Azeem-ood-dowlah, — the father, be it remembered, 
of Prmce Azeem Jah, the present claimant, — was 
repeatedly assured by Lord Olive and by the nego- 
tiators of the new treaty, — as was also Ah Hoossam, 
his cousm, Omdut-ool-Oomia’s son, who, nevertheless, 
firmly refused to sign away at once the nghts of the 
family and the honour of his father and his grand- 
father, — that nothing but empty power was lost by the 
new engagement, that his dignity and piivileges, and 
the advantages enjoyed by the family were unimpaired, 
and would be mamtamed without diminution ^ Ar- 

1 Extract from Report of the Gommisaioners for the Treaty of 
1801 — “ We replied to the Khana, tliat the condition now proposed 
actually existed in the treaties of 1787 and 1792 , and that, although 
the entire civil and military Government of the Carnatic had been 
transferred under the operation of that condition to the exclusive 
administration of the Company, no doubt was entertained that the 
rank and dignity of Mahomed Ah and Omdnt«ool-Oomra, as the 
Nabobs of the Carnalio had been preserved , we therefore drew 
this conclusion, that the rank and dignity of the Nabod of the 
Carnatic could not be injured hy extending the operation of that 
condition, and that the object of proposing an amicable adjust- 
ment, instead of proceeding to exercise the nghts acquired by the 
British Government, was manifestly founded on the desire pre- 
serving to the family the rank, dignities, and splendour of the Nabobs 
of the Cai natic " 
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tlcle 1 of ihe treaty esBtabliah&s AiecDi'Ood-dcnrlali 
in the state and t ahV, with the dignities dependent 
thereon, of Mb ancestors heretofore Nabobs of the 
Oamatia Their statnfl and rank was that of here- 
ditary Sovereign Pnncea and ni that statnfl therefore 
was Aseem-ood-dowiah estahhahed. 

All the official docnmenta of the day prove that not 
a donht was ever cast upon hiB sovereignty or upon 
hifl hereditary nghta while two mcoesBionfl have 
taken place emce hia death. Yet Lord Harris’ aaserts 
that he his boh, and his grandson were dependents of 
rank, whose nghte," "privilegw, and " allowances 
conld be "rescinded at any time by the other par^ 
to the treaty Bis Lordship amvea at this conclnjaon 
in para. 46 of his Minute, after disconmng at some 
length, in a very confosed rtyle, on the dirtinction be- 
tween "real" and peiaonal treaties, as explained 
by Vatteh from whom he quotes several passages. 
But it is obvioos that he completely misnndexitands 
the bearing of these peutaages, and that he completely 
misapprehends tho true difference between a real or 
public and a personal treaty A personal treaty ac- 
cording to the doctrines and iDustrations contained in 
chapter xU, b li of Vattel. is clearlv one of thoao con 
ventions concluded between two Prmcos, "for an 
afljiir" OB he says, 190) "peculiar to themselves or 
thoir famiHea," and having nothing m it esscntisUy 
public, or directly affecting the common weal —one of 
those family compacts or treaties of dynastic sUiauee 
which obviously depend for their fulfilment or penna 
nenco upon the continuance of personal friendship or 
> Papers r Ulia^ to tb« hsmb of tbs Csmatlo, l&C0,p 18 
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family connection Revolution, conquest, and even 
tlie denaise of the crown may annul such engagements, 
hut do not affect the validity of public tieaties, so long 
as peace is preserved with the othei contacting party 
“ Treaties, says Vattel, (§ 187) “that aie perpetual, 
and those made for a determinate time, are real , 
since their duration does not depend on the hves of 
the contracting parties ” The treaty of 1801 was 
made “ for the purpose of supplymg the defects of all 
former engagements, and of estabhshing the connection 
between the said contractmg parties on a 2Je'>'manent 
haszs of security in all times to come ” These words, 
from the preamble, certainly mdicate perpetuity, and 
therefore the treaty is real and not personal 

But even if considered as a personal treaty, it would 
remain in force so long as the Wallajah family existed 
“Tieaties, properly so called, are either personal or 
real They are personal, when then continuation m 
force depends on the person of the sovereign, ( or his 
family), with whom they have been contracted They 
are real, when then duration depends on the state, m- 
dependently of the person who contracts All treaties 
made for a time specified, or for ever, are also real” 
(Law of Nations, translated from G R Von Martens, 
London, 3 803, page 54 ) Wheaton, on the same sub- 
ject, writes as follows — “Treaties are divided mto 
personal and real The former relate exclusively to 
the persons of the contractmg parties, such as family 
alliances, and treaties guaranteeing the throne to a 
particular Sovereign and his family They expne, of 
course, on the death of the King, o? the extinction of 
his family (Elements of Intel national Law, Boston, 
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1856 page 39) The treaty of 1801 does not relate 
exclusively to the persoua of the contraotiug partiea, 
and therefore la not a personal treaty It purports to 
be mode for great public objects, and for "all tune to 
come, and therefore la a real treaty But even If it 
had been personal, it ivould not have expired, because 
the family of the contraebng Sovereign is not extiiict 
And then -who 'wnre the contracting parties " re- 
ferred to several time* in the preamble and in Article 
11 of the treaty of 1 SOI t The recital of the previous 
treaties especially those of 1787 and 1792 as having 
been intended to cement and identify the interests of 
the oontractxng parti6* the statement that “ the In- 
tentions of th^ contrndtng parUes have not been ful- 
filled by the proTisions of any of the treetle* heretofore 
concluded between them and finally the declaration 
that the new treaty and its "additional provisions,*’ 
are to supply the defect* of aU former engagements 
and to establuh the connection between, the contrticting 
parties on a permanent boaiB of seennty in all tunes 
to come, roanifeatly and necessarily denote and in- 
clude as “the contracting parties,*’ the representatives 
of the "Waflajah family nnfl of the East India Oom- 
pany in the past, in the present, and m the future, and 
point to a permanent alliance and a perpetual suc- 
cession. Any other interpretation would be ncithor 
grammatical nor logical And therefore the treaty is 
real and not personal 

Again Vnttel says (§ 1 89) " "When a treaty expressly 
declares, that it is made for the good of the kingdom. 
It is a manifest indication that tho contracting partle# 
have not intended to mole It depend on tho duration 
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of tlieir lives ” The treaty of 1801 expressly declares 
that it IS made “for vesting the civil and military 
admmistration of the Cainatic'" in the East India 
Company, who are more particularly em23owered by 
Article iv “ to constitute and appomt, without any in- 
terference on the part of the said Nabob, officers for 
the collection of the revenue, and to establish coui’ts 
of civil and criminal judicatura’" These are no per- 
sonal or private objects, but are express provisions for 
the better government of the country, for the pubbc 
good , and therefore the treaty is real and not per- 
sonal ^ 

If this treaty were personal, then the treaties made 
by the King of Pnissia on the 7th December 1849 
with the two Prmces of HohenzoUein Hechingen and 
HohenzoUem Sigmarmgen, by which they gave up 
then dominions to the King, in consideration of certain 
perpetual annuities and of their dignities and immum- 

1 This IS still more clearly explained in the Proclamation, dated 
Slat July 1801, and published by the Oiders of Government in the 
Eevenne Department, to all the inhabitants of the Settlement of 
Port St George and of the Carnatic — “ His said Highness the 
Nabob Azeem-nl dowlah Behander, and the said Company, being 
desirous of correcting siichenors as have been heretofore introduced 
into the Government of the Carnatic, and of supplying the defects 
of all former engagements between the sam contracting parties, and 
being also anxious to give full vigour and efficiency to- the Govern 
ment of the Carnatic, with a vieio to fix tlte rights of the people and 
the interests of the state on a broad and stable foundation, have 
mutually, and of their own accord, agreed, by a Treat} bearing date 
the 31st of Jul} 1801, that all former provisions for securing a par- 
tial or temporary interfeience on the part of the Honourable 
Companyin tbegjvemment, orin the administration of theievenues 
of the Carnatic, shall be entirely annulled, and that in lieu theieof 
apermaiient system for the collection of the revenue, and for the ad- 
ministiation of civil and criminal judicature, under the sole and 
undivided authority of the Honoui able Company, shall be established 
throughout the entire temtones of the Carnatic Carnatic Papers, 
1861, p 105 
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ties being secured, to them« must be perBOUol also and 
■would be good for their Uvea only so that the Emg 
of Pmsain could rescind the piivileges of their 
descendants at his -will, confiscate the mcome se- 
cured to them by the treatiea, and refuse them their 
promised rank os junior Prmcefl of his house. For if 
the treaty of 1801 in consequence of its conveying 
the guaranty of a certam revenne and rank to the 
Na-mb became a mere personal treaty then the 
treaties of 1849 by Tvhich a similar compensation for 
Bumlor sacnfices is secured to the Princes of Hohen 
aollem, must be personal also The cases are exactly 
analogous, ■with this exception, that whereas the 
Princes of HohensoHem eipbcitly ceded their terrl- 
tonea, and resigued their sovereignty the Na-wab 
Aiecm-ood-dowlah neither consented nor "was required 
to do so 

The whole of this part of Lord Hams a argument 
80 far as it Is intelbgible, is quite untenable. A treaty 
18 not degraded to a personal engagement by its con 
talning any pro-nsions for the private advantage of an 
individual or famfly but by its containing no pubUc 
provisions. The treatjee of 1801 and 1849 are real 
and public, because they -were made for great public 
and political object^ for the general good of the State. 

Immediately after his instaHation, Aseem-ood 
Ilowlah addressed letters to the King of England, 
the prince of "Wnles the King of Delhi, the Niaam 
and the Peishwa, which were perused and approved 
by Lord Ohve,' in which he informed them that he 

• Tb* *«otid Lnid euw afUnruJ* L*rl of Pori*, thtn 
OcTTcnior of 
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had succeeded to the hlusniid “by viituc of his light 
of inheritance” On the ISth December ISO], a cir- 
culai issued by Lord Clive to all the iiienibers of the 
Nawab^’s family explains to them, (paragiaph 2,) that 
the new airangement was made — “ to pieseiwe to that 
respectable family its ancient lank among the Piinces 
of Hindostan,” and “that when the Nawab Azeeni- 
ood-Dowlah was raised to the rank of Nawab of the 
Carnatic, his Highness succeeded to the ? ights of Ins 
zlhistiious ancestors heretofore Nawabs of the Cai- 
natic ” In paragraph 10 of the same document he 
says that his Highness “succeeded to the rights of 
the Carnatic” In paragraph 11 he speaks of the 
“ restored aUiance,” and of the “lank and dignity of 
this lUustnous family,” and says that “ the alhance is 
now fiimly and perpetually estabhshed ” 

On the accession of Azeem-ood-Dowlah a Declaration 
was transmitted to the Governois of Bombay and 
Ceylon, and the Eesidents of Poonah and Hyderabad 
respectively, m which occurs the following passage — 
“And his Highness, Prince Azeem-ood-Dowlah Baha- 
dooi, having entered mto engagements for the express 
purpose of reviving the alliance between the Company 
and his illustrious ancestors, and of estabhshing an 
adequate secinity for the British interests in the 
Carnatic, the British Government has now resolved 
to exercise its rights and its power, under Providence, 
in supporting and estabhshmg the hereditary grre- 
tensions of the Prince Aseeni-ood-Dowlah Bahadoor, 
in the Soubadary of the Carnatic 

Simultaneously with the signing of the treaty of 
1 Morcjuis Wellesley's Despatobes, vol u, p 600 

E 
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1801 the Madras GoTemment iasued a proclamation 
in -which they acknowledged that Aaeem-ood Dowlah 
" has SMCcaeded hy the hereditary nghta of hie father 
and hy the ftiU admowledyment of the HoTumraUe 
Company to the poeeeseton oj^ the eaxd Maenad. ^ 

On Srd Angust 1801 the Government of Tort 8t 
George addreaa a despatch to the Secret Committee of 
the Oonrt of Directors, in -which occnrs the following 
passage — The rights of Omdnt-nl-Omrah fonnded 
on the treaty of 1792 having been vitiated by that 
Pnnce s -violation of the alliance and of the stipula 
taons of that mstnnnent, the hereditary daime of ilte 
house of Mahomed AUy deeoended to the second 
branch of the family represented hy the Fnnce 
Aeeem-ocd DouAah, the son of Ameer^ul^Omrah 
ioho vfcs the second son of the Kahob Mahomed 
AUy * There is not a word of either past or fatare 
hereditary right having been lost or impaired. 

Lord Harria boldly asserts in bis Minute (para 
graph 26) that “ A*eem-ood Dowlah -was positively 
and openly declared to ha-ve no hereditary chums,”* 
but I think I ha-ve adduced a sulHclBncy of positive 
and open declarations to the contrary effect and we 
may now challenge his Lordahip to point out where 
those declarations to which he alludes are to be found. 

The truth Is, that Lord Hams, misled by the im 
presaion on his mind that no rights whatever had 
been scoured to the descendants of Axeem-ood Dowlah 
after the transactions of 1801 seems to mingle and 

* CtrnatI«ripm,lS<ll,p 100 

* Cumtlo leOl p.103. 

* C*m«tio r«pttT, 1800, ^ 12. 
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of Mb fether the Na-^rab Ameer ool-Omrah Bahadoor " 
had been acknowledged hy the Kngbah East India 
Company , and he gncceeded in having a new pre- 
anible snbstitiited, declaring that the Nawab had been 
established by the East India Company in the rank, 
property and posseanon of Ms ancestors, heretofore 
Nabobs of the CamaUc " but beyond this sort of 
indirect admiaaion by Axeem-ood Bowlnh of his obli- 
gstions to the Bntish Govemmemt for their finvour 
and snpport, arir^ of their right, in retnm for that 
support, to demand new concessions from him, “ to 
supply the defects of former engagements I do not 
see that anything waa gained by the alterstioa It 
IS a mere distinction between “acknowledge" and 
establish. 

Lord ‘Wellealey attached so Uttle importance to the 
desired alteration, that he ea^iresaly cantioned Lord 
Clive that it should not be propel to Axeem-ood* 
Dowlah at the hasard of esmUng any alarm or 
jealousy tn his Highness s mind " or of incurring his 
dissent or displeasure * And in the mean time^ 
anticipatuig the posabiU^ of Axeem-ood Dowlah s 
objections, Lord 'Wellesley mtifled the original treaty 
But the modified preamble was accepted by the Nawab 
without discussion. 

The most singular part of the case, the most com 
plete contradiction of Lord Hums 5 unfounded asscr 
tion, consists in the fact that although Lord )i\ ellesley 
nndouhtcdly desired, without actually daiying Axeem- 
ood Dowlah 8 hereditary right, to keep it as much as 
possible in the back ground, he completely failed to 
> CustUe Psien, 1601 p 100 110. 
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do so It IS true that he succeeded m persuading 
Azeem-ood-Dowlah to allow the reference to the 
“hereditary right of his father"’ to be taken out of 
the treaty, and the word “ acknowledge” to he altered 
into the word “ estabhsh but when we observe that 
Lord "Wellesley ratified the original treaty, — thus ad- 
mitting the truth of its terms, — and was wiUmg to 
let it hold good if Azeem-ood-Dowlah objected to the 
alteration, it becomes quite clear that the advantage 
gamed by the Grovemor-General, — if it can be called 
an advantage, — was merely formal But this tnflmg 
result dwmdles to nothmg when the formal silence 
of the modified treaty as to Azeem-ood-Dowlah’s 
hereditary right, is foimd to be fully countervailed 
by the numerous assertions and acknowledgments of 
that hereditary nght, promulgated oi approved by 
the Biitish Government m the explanatory, decla- 
ratory, and diplomatic documents of 1801 

"When the treaty of 1 SOI had been concluded, the 
Nawab, m accordance with the terms of Article XII, 
issued a circular order “ to all his civil and mihtary 
ofiicers” to deliver up all the districts, foits, and trea- 
suiies to the persons appomted by the Company “ to 
manage” them The ordci was drafted by the Gover- 
nor of Madias himself, translated mto Persian, and 
then submitted to the Nawab Azeem-ood-Dowlah for 
his seal and signature This oidei was as follows — 
" ^Vllereas the niusnud of the Carnatic Soobadary was 
vacant, and I the Nawab Wallajah Ameer-ool-Oomra 
^ladar-ool-moolk Ameer-ool-Hind Azeem-ood-dowlah 
Aiiwar-ood-deen Khan Bahadoor, have by the grace 
of God taken possession of the said musnud, in jiin - 
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suanM of ihe lineal right and Mle aa well aa with 
the acknowledgment of the Britiah CJompany it U 
therefore directed that yon do immediately on re- 
ceiving thifl order deliver without any rcaiitanoe or 
excuse the Talooks dm. under your control into the 
charge of the offlcers of the British Company who 
have been appointed with my approval*' 

AnH yet this Prmce, who takes possession by the 
grace of God, who approves of the appointment of 
Bntlsh officers, and who as we have seen, is bonnd 
by a special stipulation of the treaty not to interfere 
with the collection of the revenne, or with the eata 
blishment of courts of Justice, is said by Lord Harris 
§ 36 of hifl Minute) to have been a “ dependent" of 
the other contracting party the East India Company 
Ferhsps the most important document extant bear 
mg on this subject. Is the Declaration issaed by the 
Government of Madras on the lit February 1803 in 
order to secure exemption for the Nawab and his 
household from the procea* of the Supreme Court, 
which IS as follows' — 

UTo, the undersigned, the Governor in Council of 
Fort St George, do hereby certify That the Nabob 
Wolhijah Ameer-ul-OmrBh Madar-nl Hind Aseem nl 
Dowlah Anwor ul Deen Oawn Bahadur Showknt Jung 
SIpah Salar Soubadar of the Oarnatlo, is aclnoun 
ledged and recognised by our sawi (Towmmenf Aa AK 
IKDEPENDEST PamcE, the Sovbadar of the Camatio 
Payen Ohaut and an aUy of our said Qovernmeni 
and wo do farther certify That from the year I7GS 
hitherto his late Highness the Nabob "Walldth, his 

> CarrtUe Ttpen 1601 p. 130 
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late Highness Omdut-ul-Omrali, and liis Highness the 
said Azeem-ul-Do'wlahj being successively Souhadars 
of the Carnatic, and alhes of the Government of Fort 
St George, have severally, with their respective fami- 
lies, resided, and his Highness the said Azeem-ul- 
Dowlah doth now reside, with the approbation of the 
Government of Fort St George, near Madras, and 
withm the territories dependent upon the said Go- 
vernment, for the purpose of carrying on, m concert 
with the Government of Fort St George, the common 
and umted mterests of the said Government, and of 
the said several successive Soubahdars of the Carnatic 
Payen Ghaut, as such allies 

(Signed) CuvE. 

„ Wm. Petrie, 

„ K Dick.” 

Azeem-ood-Dowlah is here proclaimed to be an in- 
dependent Prmce, and an ally of the British Govern- 
ment , the fact of several successions having taken 
place is pomted out , no distinction is made between 
his position and that of his predecessors , and he is 
said to act m concert with the Government of Fort 
St George on behalf of their common and umted m- 
terests Lord Hams says the Nawab was a dependent, 
whose rights could be rescmded at any time 

Lord Dalhousie, in his himute (par, 8) says that 
“when Lord Wellesley, while negotiatmg treaties with 
the Nawab of Oude and others, and forming the trea- 
ties with those Pnnces, their heirs and suecessors, is 
found negotiatmg with the Nawab Azeem-ood-Dowlah 
alone, and omittmg all mention m it of hems and suc- 
cessors, it IS very certam that Lord Wellesley did not 
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uitend to extend tlie proruJon* of tliat treaty beyond 
tbe life of Axeem-ood'dowlah himself •' for " Lord 
Wellesley not a man TTho did t hin gs mthout a 
reason."' No — and Lord Wellesley was not a tnaii 
to nso '^rorda of equivocal meaning for a fraudulent 
purpose he ^vas intent and determined on establish 
Ing British supremacy he nraa ambitious and im- 
penous, but he was not the man to attempt, by a aide 
■vrmd, by a »ly and edent omlftBion of words in, the 
rcnewol of a contract, to juggle away the hereditary 
right of the Wallajah family while he was mccasantly 
doclanng his sense of their strong dalms to considem 
tlon, and his Intention of treaUng them with ” mag 
nanlraity and generosity * 

Lord Wellesley hod two great objects in new the 
first and most Important xns to obtain the cinl and 
military odrcdnUtratlou of the Carnatic the second 
to effect this change os gently os possible and to give 
It a colouring of moderation and mntual agreement. 
Ho nercr alluded to the possibility of a personal or 
life treaty being made with All Hoossain or with 
Aiecm-ood-dowlah and, so far as con be ascertained 
from the published papers, never thought of attempt- 
ing such an arrangement Indeed throughout his 
p^ttcrenng scheme for taking the admmUtratlon of 
the country out of iho Nawal»s hands, — from the first 
prrm in the gratuitous doubts of AU Hoossain s pa 
tcrnity’ down to the malum fruit painfully forced 
from Tippoos rccord^ — Lnnl Wellesley never attacks 

* Cwn 1I4 r»r^r», 1 IV> p s* 

* W 1 U3 iv^pu lirsTol n, r a tna CuruUa rar-m. 
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tlie nglits of tlie ‘W’allajah family in general, but only 
mamtams that tbe British Government is not bound 
to mamtain unconditionally the succession of any 
pa') tioular member of the family,^ at first solely under 
the supposition that Ali Hoossam’s legitimacy "would 
or might be assailed by some opposmg claimant, and 
that he "would require our support, for which we 
might impose our o"wn terms , and ultimately, on the 
plea that the alleged treachery of Wallajah and his 
son entitled us to demand the most ample security 
from their successor 

And it is clear that no difficulty "was anticipated 
m persuading Ah Hoossain to come to terms Lord 
Chve "writes to Lord Wellesley — “I am persuaded 
that it was not more m your Lordship's contem- 
plation than it was m mme, that Ah Hussein could 
be so mfatuated and misled, as finally, under the cir- 
cumstances of doubt 'which overhang his birth, and of 
disqualification arismg from the faithless conduct of 
his reputed father, to reject the terms by which 
alone he could have become Nabob of the Carnatic 
But there was found to be no party m the WaUajah 
family adverse to Ah Hoossam, or doubtful of his 
right , that prmce rejected the terms , and the plan 
would no longer work smoothly If he had accepted, 
there would have been no scandal, and no pubhc men- 
tion would have been made of the alleged treachery of 
his predecessors His bold refusal compelled Lord 

^ “ No obligation of tbe Treaty binds the Company to place or 
to support on the musnud any individual of the family, if any 
should be nominated by the Nabob, -whose pretensions to the sue* 
cession maybe actually disputed or appear questionable” Ante,^ 62. 

" "Wellesley’s Dispatches, voL 11 , p 551. 

E 3 
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CUve to set up Arcem-ood-dowlah, aud to explain the 
irregulsr ffuccession, against which the whole of the 
"U ollajjjh family protested, by the Declaration from 
which I hare already quoted, denonnciijg the flagrant 
xiolaliou of the alliance," and the peremptory re- 
fusal by '‘the reputed eon* of "a more adequate 
security" for British interests in the Carnatic. 

The key-note of All Hoossain s doubtful parentage, 
struck at a venture by Lord WeDesley before the new 
themo was selected from TIppoo s ripertoire is still 
continued as the dominant phrase throughout the con- 
certed piece. All Hoossain is always spoken of as 
" the supposed too or “ the reputed son it is con- 
stantly hinted, os in Lord WtilcalBy s original letter 
of instructions, that Aiocm-ood-dowlah a nght to tho 
succession U the stronger and It U perfectly clear 
from the wholo tenor of the published papers, that, 
even if the Senngapatam discovcncs had nover been 
made, the same programme would havo been carried 
out All Hoossain would have been excluded on his 
declining our flrat proporals, and his exclniion would 
havo been jusUded by hU alleged illegitimacy Axcem- 

1 « Y»riofl< rxl^t irltlh* to tbo bhtli of tb« pmoB of 

vbem the S&Lob QoiJm ooi Oonrs deeUm bimiolf to bo tho 
U U 1 trwf^n mioio that ibo motbor of thJ yemnf nui b 
of lov eripD. ud Ibot •he vm oe^trn rriod to Ibe Stbob. It b 
to WIkio tbu Ik* turortfion e/ tSb ytuag mn mmJd 
U f U tm i j rj to Ikt rtfkU «/ lJU (at< aoun-t t««, 
o»i.dowl h wb errottunj r«]iM u> tb» too^naii) “ all 
nubt throb r ttwabJy of tbo laUPT'a Utl^ — “ Ibo rocojt man 
^ /bumaaoii. — WrilMby'i Do roUbr*,ToL U. 

■lb* opro tho OoorraAr fifomta mtai waa, tbit 

tha rrh( ^rohi-ntorf* If oat vlihaJoiImS hotcrogodloAntB 
tHTil d I h thi th t lb ol auoo of All Hooooia ibo rrpatoj 
K-o » nW proloWy ahi rrrot dhfo t to iho II Koraolam, am! 
InUj^ C rta lo J tat Ibo aucmiio®, — CamaUo farm l&CO 
r 3 j * 
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ood-do'v^lali would have been installed on the giound 
of his hereditary right, and the new treaty would have 
been imposed upon him as the price of our support 
I am of course not concerned to defend the justice, 
the moral or logical consistency of Lord Wellesley's 
schemes , but when we find that the mam plea upon 
which he originally based our light of mterfereuce, — 
Azeem-ood-dowlah's superior claim by legitimate and 
hneal descent — ^was mamtamed by him to the last, we 
cannot allow Lord Harris, fitfty years later, to assert, 
m defiance of the truth, that this same Azeem-ood- 
dowlah was declared to have no hereditary rights at 
all, or Lord DaUiousie to msmuate that because Lord 
Wellesley did not “do things without a reason," there- 
fore he must have mtended slyly and silently to annul 
those parts of the old treaties which on the contrary 
he openly and specially confirmed and renewed. 

But having now shown that the hereditary rights 
of Azeem-ood-dowlah's descendants were fully gua- 
ranteed to them by his estabhshment m “ the rank, 
property, and possessions of his ancestors," and by 
the express renewal and confirmation of all the favour- 
able and friendly conditions of the old treaties , havmg 
searched in vain for any hmt or suggestion adverse to 
those hereditary rights m any contemporary docu- 
ment , I shall now proceed to show that there are 
direct and positive official admissions on record, both 
m contemporary and in recent documents, that the 
Hawab's digmty after the treaty of 1801 was still 
considered and expected to be hereditary m its tenure. 

I deny that it is mcumbent on me to do this, for 
even if Lord Wellesley, — “who never did thmgs 
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mtiout a leason, — huA Rally -^nalied or intended 
to gain a eecret and nnfftir adrantage by the nn 
observed adnusaion of the words heirs and success- 
ors,” or bad anticipated that some future Governor 
General, in some more secure and settled time of our 
power would be able to seixe such an advantage, It 
IS obvious that no such advantage could be fairly 
claimed under any canon of International law or sup- 
ported by any of political morality I am 

fully conviuc^ that Lord Wellesley is undeserving 
of Lord Dalhottdo s calumny but even if he had been 
guilty his guilt would have been an ineffectual blun- 
der Even If the favoatublo provisions of the old 
treaties had not been “confirmed and renewed in 
1801 — if the treaty of that year had been the first 
one between the East India Company and the Kawal} 
of the Carnatic,— the cstabbshment of Ajceem-ood 
Dowlah In “the ranL property and possessions of 
hii ancestor would have been quite a sufficient 
aclmowlcdgmcnt of tliat hereditary tenure, which 
had been admitted by the Niiam, the King of Delhi 
and the King of Great Bntain, which had been the 
basis and jostifleation of the Hononriblo Company s 
political action, on which alone depended tho Com 
pany t tcmlorial title, and which is. In fict inherent 
and e sential In tho dignity of a Sovereign. But Lord 
ellcslcy had no intention or wish to disinhent Axem- 
ood Dowlah s dcxcendanta. 

All that Lord M ellesley required was tho perpetual 
tranifiTof the civil and ralllUry administration, which 
^\ailajah and Omdut-ool-Oomnx, relying on the rights 
»«ujtd to them by the treaty of 1702, pertinaciously 
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refused to resign, and wliicli Lord Wellesley conceived 
the alleged detection of tlieir treacheiy justified him 
m exacting as the condition of the renewal of friendly 
relations with thefr successor That was the extent 
of Loid Wellesley’s demands, and that w'as the extent 
of the penalty inflicted on the WaUojah family by the 
treaty of 1801 

No veibal omission in the treaty of 1801 could 
weaken the effect of its 2nd Ai tide, “reiiewmg and 
confirming” the favouiable provisions of former trea- 
ties , no private design or mental leservation of Lord 
Wellesley’s could transmute or vitiate that “ state and 
rank of his ancestors, heretofoieNabobs of theCamatic,” 
which was secured to Azeem-ood-dowlah by the 1st 
Article of the same treaty But not only is there not 
a vestige or a trace to be found m Lord Wellesley’s 
despatches and letters, of any such private design or 
mental reservation agamst the hereditaiy tenure of 
this digmty, but it is distmctly recorded m a state- 
paper which was certainly submitted to Lord Welles- 
ley’s revision and approval, if it did not proceed from 
his pen, that all the advantages secured to Azeem- 
ood-dowlah by the treaty of 1801, were also secured 
to his heirs 

The state-paper to which I allude was only pub- 
lished m 1859 , it will be found m vol IV of the 
Duke of Wellington’s Supplementary Despatches, 
p 546 to 686 Itisa Memorandum on the Marquis 
Wellesley’s Grovernment of India, said to have been 
written after the Session of Parhament of 1806, and 
to have been completed, and filled up with the exact 
sums and dates at the Board of Control and the India 
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Houbo. It Is not merely improbable, but quite Im- 
poMible, tbst this elaborate vindication of his brother s 
policy should have been prepared by the Duke of 
Wellington for the information of the Miniftry and 
u matcrialB for a Parliamentary defence, vrlthont Its 
having undergone Lord Wellealey^s scrutiny and re- 
ceived his deliberate sanction. Many parts of this 
Memoitindum boor a very close resemblance to the 
elder brothers style and in my opinion rre are 
justified in considering it as a statement of Lord 
Wellesley I views quite as anthentio and qmte as 
direct as if It had been found in his own hand 
writing and attested by hit own signature. 

After an explanation of the diXBcultics caused by 
Omdat-ool*Oomra 6 obstinate Independence, and of 
the opportaolty of coercion afforded by his alleged 
cortctpondence with Tippoo, the writer of the Memo 
tandam describes the Girnatlc revolution In the fol 
lowing terms — The supposed son^ wii then ap- 
prised of the discoveries which hid been made at 
Senngapatam of the sentiments of the Bntish Go- 
rcrniiKint In consoqueneo of these discoveries, and of 
the measures which they proposed to adopt in the 
Carnatic. But ho refused to accept the situation 
held out to him under Iho now arrangement Aa 
the ciatm of tfita J’nncs to succeed to hia father,^ 
supposing that circumstances had allowed of tho suc- 
cession, teas tyno tnea ns efear* and asltwasdeslrablu 
for the peace of tho Carnatic that tho ^aboh s family 
should adopt tho arrangement Lord Give (now Earl 
of Pcmrls) determined to set aside Ah Iloossom cn 
’ Tbt I 
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tirely, and to propose it to Azeem-ood-Dowlali, the 
eldest legitimate son of Ameer-ool-Oomia, who was 
the second son of the Nabob Mahomed Ali, and 
brother of the late Nabob Oindut-ool-Oomra^ This 
Prmce having agreed to the arrangement, a treaty 
was concluded by which the whole of the civil and 
mihtary government of the Carnatic was tiansferred 
for ever to the Company ; and the Nabob Azeem- 
ood-Dowlah, and Ms heiis, were to pieseive their 
title and dignity, and to receive one-fifth part of the 
net revenues of the country " ^ 

This precise and positive declaration leaves no room 
whatever for doubt or cavil as to Lord Wellesley’s 
intentions 

Three years after Azeem-ood-Dowlah’s mstallation, 
when the real objects and origmal interpretation of 
the treaty of 1801 must have been fresh in the 
memory, and famihar to the mind of every high 
official at Madras, the Governor, Loid WiUiam Ben- 
tmck, in a letter to Azeem-ood-Dowlah, alludes mci- 
dentally, and as a mere matter of course, to the 
hereditary descent of the Nawab’s dignity — “The 
eldest son of Seyf-ool-Moolk havmg been at one 
period next in lineal succession to your Highness, 
I feel averse to the diminution of his stipend.” ^ 

Azeem-ood-dowlah died on the 3rd August 1819, 
leavmg several sons, the eldest of whom was the 
Nawab Azum Jah — “Under date 2nd October 1819, 
the Madras Government stated to that of India, that 

^ Supplementary Despatches, Vol IV, p 504-506 

® Letter from Lord W Bentinck to the Nawah Azeem ood- 
dowlah, dated the 32Dd May 1804, Papers relating to Carnatic 
Stipendiaries, Madras, 1858, p 98, 
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it 'U'crald have been natlaCwrtory to them to have been 
Informed ■whether the GoTemor General in Connol 
conaidered the treaty concladed with the late Nabob 
on the Slat Jnly 1801 to htrre guaranteed the *nc- 
cession to the mnamid to hla &mily tn the direct and 
le^timate line of descent to which opinion theythemr 
eeltts had alicays been xnoltnedj as well from the 
spirit in which the treaty was concluded, as from the 
tenor of its professions, and also from the terms of the 
declaration pnhliahed at that period,'^ They thought 
Ib advisable, “now that the Nawab A sum Jah had 
virtually become a party " to the new treaty that he 
should be called upon “ to execute some formal instru 
ment* recogninng its conditions. The Governor 
General, the Ifarquis of Hastings, was of opinion that 
no such instrument or nsw treaty was required, as ho 
considered “ hij Highness to bo ipso facto a party to 
the treaty concluded with his father in 1801 The 
eldest son Azum Jth, was therefore Installed on tho 
3rd of February 1820 and congratulated by the Go- 
vernor on “ oKcnding tho Mnanud in the direct line 
of hereditary succession to jmir lato father 

Lord Dalbousie s comment upon this first succes- 
sion after tho new setUemont appears to mo to bo 
singularly disingenuons. Ho says (§D of his JUnnte) 
—“Upon the death of Azcctn-ood-dowlah tho Treaty 
of 1801 was not renewed. It has never slnco 
been renewed. 37»e Goremwent of India on a for 
tncp ocennon erpresdy declined to renew it The 
Treaty of 1801 therefore; has had no existence and 
its proTirions hare liad no binding force since the 
‘ CMii*Ue r*p«r* 1 CO p. Qj i X>iXU> p. 40 
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death of the Nawah Azeem-ood-doTvlah, with whom 
it was concluded, and to whom alone it was apiili- 
cabla”^ Now it certainly is tnie that the Treaty of 
1801 has never been lenewed , it is tme that the Go- 
vernment of India declmed to renew it, but not, as 
Lord DaUiousie insinuates, because they considered it 
void and did not wish it to be made vahd, but because 
they considered it to be stdl valid , not because, as 
Lord DaUiousie audaciously asserts, “ it was apphcable 
to the Nawab Azeem-ood-dowlah alone,” but because 
his son and successor was "iiiso facto” (by the fact of 
his acceptmg the succession,) “a paiiy to %t not 
because a renewal would have been inexpedient and 
unprofitable, but because it would have been super- 
fluous The expression used by Lord Hastings that 
the elder brother was “ tpso facto a party to the treaty 
concluded with his father,” — has no meaning except 
as an allusion to the collective hereditary rights and 
obhgations of the family, and the special obhgations 
of its head and representative 

Lord Hams also mismterprets the transactions of 
1819 He says (§ 13 — ll* of his Mmute) — “It will 
be remarked that the treaty has reference solely to the 
Prmce Azeem-ood-dowlalL So apparent was this 
fact to the Government of Madras m 1819, that on the 
death of Azeem-ood-dowlah m that year, they pomted 
out to the Grovemment of India that they wei e not 
' authorised hy the treaty to achnowledge any suc- 
cessor ”2 No — I do not think this exactly represents 
what they pomted out Neither Lord DaUiousie nor 
Lord Hams choose to quote the actual words of the 

^ Camatio Papers, 1800, p 48 * Carnatic Papers, 1800, p 10 
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despatche* that passed bet^recn Madras and Oalcntt*, 
bat It IS quite clear eren fiwm what they allow os to 
sec, that no doubt was expressed or entertained in 
cither quarter as to the necessity of sorue member of 
tho "SVailfyah family being nominated or acknowiedged 
as successor to the deceased Nawab. There was no 
hesitation any whoa on the general question of a suc- 
cession. But the Madras Goremment ^ed for pa> 
ticular Instructions as to the line of descent* the forms 
and tho conditions of a succession. What they seem 
to hare pointed out was that they were not anthorised 
to acknowledge any particular member of tho family 
os the unconditional successor There S* not a word 
of grace and favour throughout the correspondence 
that IS published. Kmthcr the Oovenunent of Madras 
nor that of India expressed the slighted doubt os to 
tho hereditary nature of the dignity the only doubt 
wos whether the British Government, by the transac- 
tions of 1801 had not established and reserved to 
Itself the right of regulating tho succession so that 
no particular member of the Walbjah family could bo 
allowed to succeed Immediately on tbe demise of a 
Isawub, “until ho had executed some formal Instru 
ment recognising the conditions under which he had 
succeeded. The ^fadras Oovenunent did not doubt 
the rights of tho family under the treaty of 1801 but 
doubted whether the direct heir ought to bo installed, 
or could bo held as boand to tbo same conditions as 
his tther without a special renewal of tho tnaity 
The OoTcmmcnt of India had no such doubt and 
dccUntl the treaty of 1801 to bo in full force. The 
• C4ni4lU r«r«Tf 1500, Ji, 33 
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eldest son of that father succeeded accordingly ; and 
another son of that same father now claims to succeed 
in due coursa How can he be excluded ? If the elder 
brother on his succession was “ ipso facto a party to 
the treaty concluded with his father m 1801/' so also 
must be the younger brother, on his becoming the 
head of the family 

Azum Jah died on the 13th November, 1826 On 
the 23rd December, the late Nawab Mahomed Ghous 
Khan, son of Azum Jah, was proclaimed by the Madras 
Government as successor to his deceased father There 
was not a word of grace and favour on this occasion. 

On the 14th January, 1829, the Court of Directors, 
m their pubhc letter, express their approval of certain 
acts of the Madras Government, on the ground of 
Prmce Azeem Jah's being “ the next heir in case of 
the Nabob's demise,"^ and, in 1843, Lord Tweeddale's 
Government caused the Prmce's name to be placed 
first m the hst of persons exempted from judicial 
process, “m consideration of the position he has lately 
occupied m commumcation with the British Govern- 
ment, and that which he stdl holds in relation to his 
Highness the Nawab, and io his succession to the 
musnud In short, previously to the death of his 
nephew, Prmce Azeem Jah had mvanably been treated, 
both privately and officially, as heir presumptive and 
successor to the musnud. Not a hmt or a surmise 
had ever been dropped agamst the hereditary rights 
of the family It was not tiU after the late Nawab's 
death that the Prmce received any mtimation that his 
succession would be opposed. The late Nawab, Ma- 

^ Cnrnotic Papers, 1800, p 16. - Ditto, p 0, 
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homed Ghous, died upon the 7th of October 1855 
■withoTit iMne and hi* uncle, Prince Azeem Jah, 
second son of the Nawab Aiecm-ood Dowlah, and 
heir to his nepheu* according to Mohomedan laTf and 
cnstom, as in V.Tij^bgb law also now claims to be hia 
nephew s successor And how can he be excluded ? 
How could the East India Company expect to get rid 
of him the de jura Sovereign of the Camatio, the 
undoubted heir" and lawful successor who claims 
under the favourable provisions of tbe treaty of 1792 
expressly “ renewed and confirmed” by the treaty of 
1801 made with lua own Cither. I have shown that 
the hereditary right was never given up, or lost, or 
even assailed for fifty four year* after that treaty it 
was In fact admitted and npbdd by every Governor 
General from Lord Wellesley down to Lord Balhousle, 
and by every Govemor of Madras from Lord OUre 
down to Lord Harris. 

I shall now prove that tho kovcrclgnty of the Cor 
natic ha* never been alienated from tho W aHajah family 
and has never been acquired by tho British Government. 
By the treaty of 1801 no territory is ceded, there is 
no transfer of sovereignty to the Company all that 
is conveyed u the administration of the civil and 
military government By the treaty of 1801 tho 
Arcot family were deprived of the admmiitratlon of 
the Carnatic and of aU real power beyond tbe walls of 
tbeir palaces. A great change was Introduced by Gio 
treaty of 1801 but most certainly no greater change 
than was expressly provided for by Its terms. This 
treaty is by no means slngnlar In Its provisions. Just 
as the Nawab Azeem-ood-dowUh In 1801 granted to 
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the Company "the civil and mihtaiy admniistiation” 
of his terntoiial possessions, so did the Nizam of 
Hydeiahad m 1853 assign Berar and other provinces 
to “ the exclusive management” of the British Govern- 
ment ^ In neither case was there any cession, or any 
relmqiiishment of sovereignty We received the Car- 
natic from the Nawab, as we received Berar fiom the 
Nizam, as a ti ust on certam conditions, and not as an 
absolute possession And at the present day we hold 
the Carnatic, as we stiU hold Beiar, as a trust,- and on 
no other terms If any other terms exist, where are 
they to be found ? 

At no period from 1801 down to the present day 
could we have ceded the Carnatic, or any pait of it, to 
any foreign power We could not now cede the Car- 
natic, any more than the Nizam’s province of Berar 
We could not give a title to any foreign power We 
could not even state a title foi the British Government 
We could not even pomt to any claim or assertion of 
a title by the British Government The uninterrupted 
exercise of the civd and mditary admimstration for 
fifty years, seems to have blmded the Company as to 
the real nature of its connection with the Sovereign 
of the Carnatic The Nawab Azeem-ood-dowlah, his 
son and his grandson, were not mere stipendiaries of 
the Honourable East India Company, but its aUies. 

1 Parliamentary Papers, Nizam’s Debts, 1854, p 144 Soindi& 
also assigned districts in 1843 Vol of Treaties, 1850, p 92 

3 This very term is used by Lord Clive himself in the Procla- 
mation of 31st July 1801, already quoted several times “ His 
Lordship, in accepting the sacred trust transferred to the Company 
hy the present engagements, invites the people of the Carnatic to a 
ready and cheerful obedience to the authority of the Company ” 
Carnatic Papers, 1801, p 106 
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Lord Hams bcnvovcr give* the follo-wing ertra- 
ordmary opinion in lua iUnnte (§8'i 36) — It la 
periiaps ratlier difficult to define tbe pontionfl of the 
contracting parties, but there cam bo no donbt as 
to ^hflt those portions actually ■were. The Honour- 
able East India Company waa the dominant power , 
the family of Arcot were in the pomtlctn of de- 
pendents,” ' If by using the equivocal terra domi- 
nonf poiwr " Lord Hams intended to say that tho 
matenol power and general Influence of the Hononr- 
ahle Company on the continent of India had, towards 
the latter part of the Nawab Wallajah s reign, in- 
creased to such on extent aa to preponderate, or 
dominate rcry decidedly orcr the power and Influence 
of the Hawal) then ho la quite But If by uring 
the term dominant potetr"* ho Intended,— aa I sup- 
pose he did, — to imply that the Honourable Company 
at anytime assumed, or pretended to exalt itself to tho 
position of Suxendn, Lord Paramount or superior and 
to degrade tho Ho'wab to tho position of fondatory 
vassal or inferior then he is completely wrong 
Tho relatiTe positions of the contracting parties 
were certainly very peculiar and very perplexing, 
were gradually complicated by opposing interests, 
and became at last almost contradictory in principle 
and qolte lucompalible in practice ■with tho good 
gOTcrnmcnt of Southern India. All this I am quite 
wfllmg to admit I am quite wilHng to admit that 
the settlement of 180! has been bcucEdal lu its 
malts All that I argue for Is that it was a real 


‘ C4rD*ye rAftn, ju la. 
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settlement bet'ween t'wo contracting parties , and that 
in that settlement their relative positions and mutual 
relations •were not altered, either by the exaction of 
the stronger, or by the capitulation of the “weaker 
party The Nawab was still to be the Soveieign, the 
East India Company was to assume permanently those 
executive functions which under the foimer treaties 
it had frequently exercised for a limited period. 
Axeem-ood-Dowlah was the Sovereign, the Governor 
of Fort St George was the administrator of the 
Carnatic. 

These anomalous relations were m those days fami- 
liar to Indian pohticians The Great Mogul, whose 
Imperial supremacy was unquestioned, even by us, m 
whose name rupees were corned in the British mint, 
and to whom British Governors and Generals pre- 
sented tribute and offered humble petitions, styhng 
themselves his Majesty's “devoted slaves," had been 
for more than half a century subject to the custody 
and tutelage of a succession of upstart chieftams 
The Eajah of Sattara, a prisoner m his palace, was 
Sovereign of the Mahratta Empire , the Peishwa 
was its executive head So late indeed as the year 
1818 the British Government negotiated a treaty by 
which Maha Eao Omed Sing was recognised as the 
Sovereign of Kota, while Eaj Eana Zahm Sing was 
constituted hereditary and absolute administrator of 
the pimcipality^ And even withm the sphere of 

1 “After Maha Eao Omed Sing, the Eaja of Kota, the princi- 
pality shall descend to his eldest son and heir apparent, Maharaj 
Koowar Kishore Sing, and his heirs, in regnlar succession and 
perpetuity, and the entire administration of the affairs of the 
pnucipahty shall be vested m Kaj Eana Zahm Sing, and after him 
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Ettropean politick there have been not a few tnstancc* 
of a Bitniiar arraDgctocnt The King of PruMia was 
Sovereign of Nenfcliatel, which was nnder repablican 
governmciit, and fonned part of the Svfiss confederacy 
The Sultan is Sovereign of the Dannhmn pronnres, 
of Servia and of Egypt yot he is by treaty forbidden 
to interfere in their ordinary adminirtration. The 
Qaecn governs the Ionian Islands, of which she is not 
the Sovereign. 

Althongb therefore, it may he difficult os Lord 
Hams soys, to define the peculiar relation of the 
contracting parlies, It wiH ho ocen that this relation 
is not incapable of being defined, that this relation 
was by no taeans singula or nnparaUcled, and that 
Lord Harris s own definition of the East India Com 
pany os tbo dominant power'’ and the Nawab as 
“a dependent " is a direct contradiction of the facts 
of history and of the terns of all tho recorded engago- 
ments between tho parties. 

Tho East India Company possessing Madras and 
Cuddalorc and districts m other parts of India by 
grants from Hindoo Rajahs, tbo Niram tbo Nawab 
of Bengal and the Great Mogul, — quite irrcspcctlvo 
of tho Nawab s authonty — and olso as a luilltary 
power wtro allies of tho Nawab and dealt with him 
on terms of perfect equality Bat with respect to 
their other holdings in tho Carnatic tho Nawab was 
the buii-raia the Company was the vai^al 
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Wallajali, who fuuiul the Biitish m posscs'^ion only 
of I\ra(lras and Cudd.iloie, made <;uccc'?■^lve giants, b} 
snnvud, of Poonamallce and other taloohs, to lonnd 
off the Company’s domain , and in 17(>3 he made o\er 
to his allies the district foinicrly called the Jaghiic, 
now the Zillali of Chingleput, with a i c\ enue of eighteen 
lacks of iiipees The English Company, though ia])idl\ 
acquiring a su 2 )erioiity of mateiial jiowei, weie still 
technically and foiinally feudatories of the Na^iab, 
and held all their teriitoiy, except the ton n of IMadi-as, 
as jagliiies uudei sunnudiiom him as Soieieign of 
the country, and these technical and foinial iclations 
between the two paities neie not only left intact b}’’ 
the treaty of 1801, but have nc\ei been disputed or 
questioned cither befoie oi since the death of the late 
Nawab in 1855 

The importance that was attached by the East India 
Company to the lecogiiition of Mahomed All as Sove- 
reign of the Carnatic by the treaty of Pans, ajipeais 
strongly maiked in a lettei fiom the Court of Diiectois 
to the Government of Poit St Geoige, dated Maich 
9th, 1763 — “A farther advantage we hope to dciive 
from the recognition of this Prmce” (the Nawab) “ and 
of Salabnt Jung,’"’ (the Nizam) “whose title you will 
see is also acknowledged, is that %t is a confii mation 
of oui title to the territories we hold under giants 
from those Piinces, and a farther security to the 
peace of the country, leaving the Prench no colour to 
interpose heieafter in favour of any other pretenders 
to the sovereignty of the Deccan or the Carnatic''^ 
Dming the reign of Azum Jah, son and successor 

1 Asiatic Annual Register, vol x, 1808, p. 495 

F 
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of Areem-ool Dowlat, SirThomfla Monro then Gotot 
nor of Madras, thus refers to Article 3 of the Treaty 
of 1801 — " By this the Nawab tiof rtfZtnguu/i ^ts 

sovertxgnty He merely renews the Article of former 
treaties by which he engaged not to correspond with 
foreign states without the consent of the Company 
The fifth part of the rovenne is his claim aa Sov&- 
rcwpi of iht irhole Carnatic. 

"He is still Pnnee of the CamaixOy and he xs a 
party to the treaty by txAicA one-fflh part of the 
rttffnne ts secured to httn. 

The present assumption of the country is pernm 
nent but the relaiire situations of the Company and 
i/iehatcab are the same as in former cazsea of as 
eumpiioTi The hatcabtssttUPnnceofthe Camatte, 
and receives m that capacity one-fiAh of the net 
revenue. ‘ 

And it must be observed that in alludmg to for- 
mer cases of assumption — when under the old tren 
tics the Company assumed tho odmmistrution of the 
Carnatic during tho wars with the French, Hydcr and 
Tippoo — Sir Tliomas Munro declares that tho rcla 
tlvo situations " of tho Company and the Nawab Axum 
Joh, son of Aiccm-ood Powlali arc the same as in 
the time of the hsawab 'Wallajah and his son Omdut 
ool-Oomro. 

The following extract of a letter from Fort St 
George to the Court of Directors dated 17th Feb- 
ruary 1802, win show that the sovereignty and feudal 
supremacy In tho Camallc of tho ^awab were after 
the treaty of 1801 upheld by the British Government 
* Otrij** Lif tfSlrTb m «JInoro,ToLU,i>.3../‘ 
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both m India and at home, undistuibed, unchanged, 
and undimmished. 

Paragiaph 89 — “Having received from the Eesi- 
dent at Tiavancore an appbcation on the part of the 
Rajah requesting to be made acquainted with the 
channel through which his stipulated aimual pay- 
ments were m future to be made to his immediate 
siiperioi Loi d, we directed his Excellency to be in- 
formed that the Peshcush, nuzzw anahs and nuzzurs 
payable by his Excellency were to be transmitted, 
according to the ancient usage, to the Duibai of the 
Nabob of the Carnatic " ^ And in a lettei from Fort 
St George to the Court of Directois, dated the 22nd 
February 1803, it is said — “We have the honour to 
inform you that, conformably to the principle already 
explamed to your Honourable Court, the Rajah of 
Travancore has paid to his Highness the Nabob, as 
the Soveieign of the Carnatic, the sum of 2266 
pagodas and 16 annas, m full discharge of the Peish- 
cush and Cape Comorin Nuzzurana, due to his High- 
ness for the preceding Phuzly ® 

The Travancore Peishcush always contmued to be 
paid into the Nawab’s treasury, but smce the late 
Nawab's death, it has been transferred to the Madras 
Government, and appears among the receipts of 
1861-62 with the following extraordmary entry — 
“ Rajah of Travancore, on account of the late hfahoh 
of the Carnatic, — 13,320 Rupees ® 

Lord Dalhousie absurdly enough says in his Mi- 
nute,^ “ that no grant of anything is made by this 

1 Carnatic Papers, 1861, p 118 - Ditto, p 127 

3 Madras Administration Report, 1801-02, para 001, p JOO 
* Pan 7, p 48, Carnotic Papers, 1800 
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treaty " that of 1801 "*to any one but the Nft-mib 
Axeem-ood BoTvlflb huuBelt HeoUy and truly no- 
thing ■waa granted by it to any one bnt the East India 
Company The Na^ab -wns first estabUsbed in bis an 
cestrfll possessions, and then became the grantor , the 
Company ■vraa the grantee. From the first addition 
made to the iinuta of the town of Madra^ from the 
grants of PocmamaDee and the Ja^ure do'wn to the 
transfer by Aseem-ood Dowlah of the cavil and null 
tary goTemnient the Navrabs were always the grantors 
and vre the recipients. And whatever they the Sove- 
reigns In poss^on, did not grant, they retained. 
IVhen Axeem-ood Dowlah relinquished by treaty the 
administration to the Company he still remained the 
hcrodltary Sovereign of the Carnatic, and, as I have 
shown by offioal doenmenu, ho was repeatedly ro- 
cognued and proclaimed as Sovticign by tbe Bntisb 
Goremment Two snccesiions have talccn pUco since 
hit death hl« son Axnm Joh, and his grandson Ma 
homed Ghons, have occupied the mnsnnd and sinco 
the death of the Utc hawab onr Goremment has made 
no proclamation, hat laid no claim pubbely or offlcinlly 
to the soTcroignty Prince Axeem Jah is the son of 
Ateem-ood Dowlah and by the death of his nephew 
the late hawab, whoso belr ho Is eqnoDy by Moho- 
raedan and by English law ho bos b«omo the repre- 
Mnlatlve not merely ofWs father bnt of All lloossain 
b\i father » consln who was set aiido becanso bo ro- 
fused to consent to tbetenna of 1801 and ofhls great 
gmndlathcT Mahomcil Ali hla grand nnde Omdut-ool 
Ocinra, and, both in the male and fcmalo lines, of his 
pTcal-great-gTOndfathcr Anwar-ood-deen Khan, the 
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founder of tlie djTiasty ^ To all intents and purposes, 
by every principle of Law-, by the teims of solemn 
treaties, m justice and in fact, the soveieignty of the 
Carnatic is at present inherent m the person of Prince 

» TABLE OF PIUNCE AZEEH JAH'S DESCENT 


Anwar ood dees Khan, Nnwnb of tho Carnatic, 1714, 
killed in battle, 1740, succeeded b} 

Ins I son 


MAnoiiED Atj, afterwords by Rojnl Firninn entitled 
■\Vaixa JAn Ameer til Hinti, 
died Oct 13, 1705, leaving 
Eldest Son, I Second Son, 


Omdut ul OjiRAn, who suc- 
ceeded his Father, and died 

15th Jul}, 1801 

1 

— i : j 

Asieer ul Omrah, 
died leaving a Son, 

I 

Left reputed Son, Alt Hoossain, 
died Cth April, 1802, without 
issue 

1 T f 

Azfem ood Dowmh, sue 
ceoded bis uncle, Omdut ul 
Omrah died Jrd Aug 1810 

Azoh Jah, succeeded his Father, 
died 12th November 1825, leaving 
an mfant Son, 

1 

•Azeem Jah, now de jure 
Nawab 

Mahomed Geods Khan, who suc- 
ceeded his father under the Regency 
of his uncle, Azeem Jah Died 
without issue, 7th October, 1850 



Lord Harns, with a marvellous want of knowledge of the exist- 
ing facts, which is only equalled by his ignorance of tho past history 
of this case, says in para 00 of his Minute, (Carnatic Papers, 1860, 
p 14), that “ Pnnee Azeem Jah has no legitimate sons ’’ He has 
four, — (1 ) Zaheer-ood dowla Mahomed Ah Khan, son of a nikah 
wife,marned after his birth, (2 ) Inbzam-ool-Moolk Ahmed-oollah 
Khan (3 ) Oomdut ood-dowlah Noor oollah Khan, and (4 ) Mow- 
zaz ood dowla Mahee ood deen Yar Khan, the last three being all 
sons of one mother, the late Saadut oon Nissa Begum, a lady of 
highly respectable family, daughter of Khan Mahomed Khan, 
whose grandfather was the last hereditary Killadar of Beejapoor 
Lord Hams was probably misled by the vulgar notion that the 
custom of Shadee is necessary to complete a regular marriage This 
is altogether erroneous, as the legal advisers of Government would 
have told him 
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A*«m JbK And it is n matter of tact that not only 
has that Soyereignty never been lawfully aa^nlred, 
but it has never even been aaaumed or c laim ed by our 
Government 

Our possession of the right to rule secures the n^t 
to reign to the head of the Walhyah family Areem 
ood-dowlah was a hereditary Sovereign Pnnee and 
whatever was his status, and whatever were his rights, 
under the treaty of 1 801 such was the status and such 
were the rights of his two rncceesoTB, for that treaty 
was repeatedly referred to by the British Government 
as in fuU force and effect, and Its ptovttions were 
quoted os binding upon both parties, down to the very 
year 1856 m which the late Kawabdied.^ Andsnehare 
the rights of the late Kawab B legal heir And such wQl 
bo the nghta of the roprusentative head of the "Wal 
lajflh family so long as any legitimate represontatire 
may exist 

And If it should bo objected that it is absurd to em- 
ploy this tone of high prerogative and right dirinci 
when speaking of tho representative of a very recent 
line of Pnnccs, — tho last throe of whom possessed 
merely a pageant sovereignty — I reply that onr only 
right to the occapatlon and administtation of Bouthem 
India, our only moral claim to tho submission and 
obedience of Its Inhabllanta, Is derived from tbo tm 

* Tb« Mft-lrmt OoTeroQieQt, ftfUr ibe fith Ankle of itu 

Trrtty ri'reuif'l oa FiUMl from tlrt MlantM of Coimluiloo, 
Tin l>««i>niber tbu UioM banag kwjf 

vl a«* fiKnl lo in»tD Um obanunrr and tallh of tba 

linn h Oc froMW wm and ibal Ilia Ilkbo^a »aa 

hrofld ti/ rrraljf to attpport tb«B. Papm relatifif to Caro ik 
RafCTk!i4rtM,Uaim 1 p WT Tbrra u« nuuiraicaitar r*r<rr 
lo lb tmij lo U (c«^ La tba Promdloir* of tiw dlaJraa 
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questioned sovereignty of that line of Princes, ivliicb 
•we Lave repeatedly bound ourselves to maintain The 
EngbsL Lad certainly no natuial rights ; any that they 
enjoyed weie held under giant fiom the native Sove- 
reign The Company acqmied no lights by conquest 
from the Nawab Wallajah or from the Nawab Onidiit- 
ool-Oomra, because not only had they never been at 
war, but they had continually been close allies No- 
thing was acqiiiied from Azeem-ood-Dowlah except 
what was expressly granted by the treaty of 1801 I 
have slio-vsni that all oui promises and engagements in 
every form, even to the personal assurances of the 
leigning King of England, weie renewed and confirmed 
when Azeera-ood-Dowlah was placed on the musmui 
If he consented to divest himself of the substance of 
political power, it was only on the faith of a solemn 
treaty, — according to the terms of which, by vmtten 
and spoken declarations, and by the forms, ceiemomes 
and observances at his accession, it was distinctly pio- 
claimed that he remamed Soveieign of the Carnatic, 
■with the Tight to a certam share of the revenue, and 
that nothing was gained by the East India Company 
but the perpetual civil and military administration 
In the present state of affaus it is qmte open to any 
hostile person or power to declare that we hold the 
Carnatic by no tenure or warrant whatever , that the 
country has never been ceded to us, or conquered by 
us, or confiscated by us , that up to October 1855, we 
admimstered the Government under the treaty of 1 801 
as trustees for the head of the "Wallajah family , but 
that smee that tune we have 'violated the treaty by 
■withholding his stipulated share of the revenue from 
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the Soverei^ and that \re nre noTr sunplj in con 
tntnacions |)osse8sion, ■without any right or title or 
pretext whatever. 

I con cast dinno right and personal sovereignty to 
the winds, when the intelligent will and choice of the 
people revolt against such sanctions but India bos 
not yet arrived at that stage of poUtIcal education, and 
I can see no advantage to be gained by its nntimely 
and factitioas development. I have no rooted objec- 
tion to rcvolntions, whether of popular dynastic or 
even of foreign ongin my opinion is that 'when they 
make their appearance they ore wanted- I hold the 
ancient dogma of hereditary monarchy very cheop 
when it opposes or obstructs the public liberties or the 
common weal but here tlicro U no such question in 
Tolvcd. In. claiming the sovereignty Pnnee Azooni 
Jah can claim no regal power no autbonty to interfero 
with or influence the legislative or executive action of 
our Government The hereditary sovereignty of tho 
Carnatic secured by a senes of uncanccUed treaties to 
tbe Walbjah family remaiiis undisputed, unimpngned 
and unclaimed by any opponent, oven by us, inherent 
in tho person of Pnneo Axccra Jah. In claiming our 
acknowledgment of that sovereignty he is simply 
pKadlng for tho existence protesting against tho cx 
tiuclion of tho allajoh family which Is either a 
royal boo v* having rights under tho treaty of 1801 
twi uwdvT tht fnttn4\y tmd TavemraUc claus« oT tho 
oi I tTvailt^ ‘ or it Is nolWnp and our njit to tho 
civil and military Oovemment and to tho revennes of 
Iho Camau h a uoncntUy The two rights staml 

• \rtl 1 f Trf» X f IM 1 | 
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and fall together Is the WaUajah family extinct ? If 
so, our Government ought to proclaim the fact, and 
assume the sovereignty This pioclamation should be 
made, because it is the pubhc duty of the actual ad- 
mmistrators of the country, to prevent and forbid any 
feehng, now or hereafter, of unsettled or doubtful 
allegiance , and the proclamation should be made m 
the Queen^s name, assummg the territorial sovereignty 
as a lapse or escheat to the de facto paramount 
power, and the de jure ruhng power But this pro- 
clamation never has been and never will be made, for 
there would be a falsehood on the face of it The 
royal family of the Carnatic is not extmct, nor is it 
hkely to be so We have certainly acquired no right 
by Usucaption or Prescription, ^ for up to the late 
Nawab’s decease the existence of his sovereignty and 
of our admmistrative trust were never disputed , and 
smce his decease the lawful successor has kept up a 
contmuous claim. Prescription is entirely on the side 
of the WaUaj ah family If then, the famdy notbemg 
extmct, we yet refuse to acknowledge the right of its 
head to the digmty of Nawab and to the stipulated 
share of the revenue, the treaties are violated, and our 
right to the civd and military administration and to 
the rest of the revenue, absolutely ceases and expires 
Our actual power may perhaps be ummpaired, — but, 
said the gieat Lord Chatham, “ Power without right 
is a thing hateful m itself, and ever declming to its 
falL’^ 

* See Grotuis, Droit de la Guerre et de la Pan, liv ii, clinp i\, 
Amsterdam, 1724 
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Ivor oniy ■^vba the alleged treachery of ^oUajali ntiA 
hifl aon Omdat-ool-Oomra employed by I«ord WcDoaley 
in 1801 u the nutromcnt for citorting the civil cmd 
ToIlitaTy admlniatwtlon of the Carnatic from Axocm 
ood-do^vlah but it is in fact the solitary plea brought 
forward by Lords Homs and DalhouBio for depriving 
Pnnee Axcetn Job of the Inhcntonce sjxurcd to him 
by treaty The noble Lords rorivo these ridiculous 
charges, and assert that as a consequence of their being 
proved against the two Nawabs, the treaty of 1792, 
and all prcrioui engagements wcto abrogat«l and 
a merely personal” treaty concluded vrlth Aircem- 
ood-dowlah, I showed in my hut letter that this 
assertion la totally Incorrect and that on the con- 
trary tho^o treaties, so for as hereditary right is 
concerned are expressly confirmed by the treaty of 
ISOl l^at os the dcnbl of justice b entirely based 
ui>on this alleged trcacliety by which the 'Walhyah 
family arc pail to have become public enemies, and 
to have juitlv " forfeited their temtorie»i and as Lonl 
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Dallionsie, 'witli all lus command of "words of equivocal 
meanmg, could not liave made the slightest attack 
upon Pimce Azeem Jah’s rights "without ieiu"ving 
these apocryphal slandeis, I will consent, under pio- 
test, to pay a httle more attention to them Ipiotest 
agamst hemg supposed to he imder any obligation to 
notice them, because, as I have already observed, that 
matter was decided by the treaty of 180 J, which was 
imposed upon Azeem-ood-dowlah, "without any real 
discussion or negotiation, by our superior power, but 
by which no greater change, no greater penalty, can 
have been mtioduced than was expressly pio"vided for 
by its terms 

We are called upon then to beheve that the Nawab 
WaHajah, m his old age, after fifty yeais of faithful 
alliance and friendship with the Enghsh, and thirty 
years of almost incessant warfare "with Hyder Ali and 
Tippoo Sultan, — ^both of whom, and especially the 
latter, had seized every opportunity of injuring him 
and of loading him "with insults, — suddenly took it 
mto his head to conspire agamst his friends of half a 
century, and to league "with his enemies of thirty 
years And we are called upon to beheve that the 
time chosen for this sudden change of pohcy was just 
when the power of his friends was apparently estab- 
lished "Without a competitor, and when the power of 
his old enemy had fallen to nothmg, beneath all hope 
of recovery Wallajah and Omdut-ool-Oomra are ac- 
cused of havmg begun their hostile mtngues "with 
Tippoo m 1792, after Lord OornwaUis’s campaign, 
when he had been compelled to cede haK his do- 
minions, to pay three crores and thirty lacks of rupees 
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as a ■vmr indemnity and to submit to the humiliating 
condition of tending tiro of his tons as hostages to 
lladras. And it is irith two of Tippoo s officials who 
were sent to Madras in attendance on theso yonng 
Princes, that the Nawaha oro accused of huYing con 
certed and earned on thu desperate conspiracy with 
their dlscomBled foo against their tnnmphant friends 
and aDiea. 

Extravagantly improbable as sneb a tale of con 
spiracy must appear wo should of course be bound to 
behevo it if a soffldency of evidence weio produced- 
Bat not only is there no trustworthy evidence brought 
forward bnt if every statement mode by Qholam All 
and Ah Rexa Tippoo Snltans TVaVcels both in their 
written reports &om Madras found among the records 
St Scrlngapatam and in thoir depositions before the 
coramisstou of inquiry were to be accepted as truth, 
It would amount to nothxn^ 'Die proofs of darV. 
designs and hostile intentions on the part of WuUajah 
and his eldest son which wero coDected by tho com- 
mission of inquiry arc really so frivolous, even if con 
sidcred 03 true, that but for tho strong bias towanls 
an\ conclusion affording a pretext for assuming tho 
administration of the Carnatic winch we know from 
his prtMous endeavours in that direction actuated 
l/ird Wellesley wo should bo surprised that ho did 
not throw the whole moss of gossip and guess work 
Into UU wa^tc paytr Vsctfkct- 

JyirJ Wellesley and Lord Cll>e I,ord Dalhousio 
an! Lord Uarris speak about “a treasonable corro- 
-‘l-'iihuro baTicg been discovered we naturally cxjicct 
to hMir an awful rcvchtion of diabolical wickedness. 
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But there is really notlung AU that the Government 
ventured to pubhsh some years aftei the event, — Loids 
Harris and DaUiousie do not quote a woid, — amounts 
to this, that Tippoo^s Wakeels m tlieir mitten reports 
to their omi master, lepreseut Wallajah as dissatisfied 
mth his subordmatiou to the Company, and declare 
that he constantly comphmented Tippoo as a piUar of 
the hlussulman faith, and frequently said that all 
Mahomedans should be umted. The contemptuous 
term “ Heech,” oi nothing, is ado2)ted to denote the 
Nizam, one of our Alhes , the word “ Pooch,” or ab- 
sm dity, to designate the Peishwa, another Ally , while 
the English themselves are stigmatised by the treason- 
able epithet of “ Taza Waridan,” or the new-comers, m 
a certain cypher and key, which cypher and key weie 
found, not — as my readers wdl be prepared to heai, — 
m ChepaukPalace, the residence of the Wallajah family, 
but among the Sermgapatam records But then, the 
Commissioners assure us, these alarmmg expressions 
are brought home to Wallajah and his son, because the 
key to this Persian cypher is m a haud-writmg which 
resembles exactly that of Omdut-ool-Oomra’s favourite 
Moonshee, who had died long before these charges were 
thought of Such are the proofs of treason ! Such is 
the treason when proved, — “ Heech, Pooch and Taza 
waiidan Chops and tomata sauce,” and “ don^’t 
forget the warming pan ” 

The historian Mdl discusses the subject of this cor- 
respondence at great length, and arrives at the following 
conclusion — “ Not only does this evidence afibrd no 
proof of a criminal correspondence with Tippoo on 
the part of the Nabob, but the total mabihty of the 
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to ptoduco farther eYidence, ■with aH the 
raiordfl of the Mysore QoTenunent m their handa, and 
all the liTing agents of It within their absolute power 
Is a proof of the contrary since it is not credible that 
cnmmal correspondence ahonld have existed and not 
ha'?e left TDore traces of itadl ^ He adverts to the pos 
fcflrfhty of the documents being hibncated, ■which he 
rejects as extremely Improbable, on account of the 
high character of the officers engaged m the inquiry , 
and ho goes ou to say — But an argument more 
condurive t>»T\ any argument from character either 
national or Individual, can almost ever bo — at any 
rate to straugera, and to those whose partiality one 
has no reason to expect, — u this, that the peper* 
prore ncilung which most aamodly would not have 
been tho case had they been fabricated for the purpose 
of proving So obviously do the Walt eels letters 
fall to afford anything that can be called cmdcnco, 
that even Mr Horace Hayman Wilson, tho last editor 
of JIIU s Ilistory who generally agrees to diffor "with 
his author on points affecting tho justice of the Com- 
pany B policy m India, is forced to admit, that upon 
the fact of the corrcspondence iittie appears to connef 
the i^a^ra6# of the Camalto of actual treachery against 
the British OovemmcnL ’ 

It was enough, hoircvcr for tho Govcmor-Gcneral 
and he ordered a Commission to be assembled at 
\o examine ■witucs'cs in the hope of 
strengthening this precious documentary evidence. 
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This hope 'was doomed to disappointment, but the 
plan was not to be relmqmshed foi want of evidence 
In the Commissioneis’ general review of the papers 
found at Seiingapatam there is a considerable use of 
words of equivocal meamug TheNawabs aie accused 
of negotiatmg to establish " a reciprocity of views, — 
“aumon of interests,” — “a secret mtercouise,” — “a 
connection ” vnth Tippoo Sultan , and similar vague 
phrases are scattered about, until at last, after a series 
of gradual insinuations, it is assumed as proved that 
they tried to form, or agreed to form, " an alliance ” 
Yet nothing defimtely or even indirectly hostile is 
shown, even fiomthe Wakeels" reports, and the inqui- 
sition held at Vellore and Seringapatam added nothing 
to the “ documental y evidence ” The prmcipal wit- 
nesses esammed by the Commission were the two 
Wakeels, who, of course, could best elucidate their 
own correspondence But, says the historian Mill, 
"the evidence of both, taken together, tends not to 
confirm one smgle suspicion, if any could have been 
justly derived from the papers, but to remove them, 
every one ” The Commissioners themselves say m 
their report — “We examined Gholam Ah Meer 
Suddoor, the Dewan Pooineah, and the Moonshee 
Habeeb Oollah,” — the very men above aU others ac- 
quamted with the secrets of Tippoo's government, — 
“ but as their testimony did not establish any fact, 
we thought it unnecessary to record their evidence ^ 
Lord Wellesley himself, m a letter to Lord Chve of 
the 28th May 1 801, observes, “ The tendency of those 
examinations is of a nature, m some important parts 

1 Mill’s History, 1848, vol p 322 
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of the endenca, rather to weaken tluvii to confirm the 
impression made on my mind by the written doon 
ments ” ^ And in 180S when all the papers fonnd 
at Senngapatam, and the Report of the Commission, 
had been printed m obedience to Parliamentary calls,* 
and the case was undergoing the ordeal of a debate m 
the House of Commona, the leading lawyers in the 
House, among whom was 8lr Samuel Romflly were 
unanimons in declaring that the proofs brought for 
ward to counct WoUajoh and his son of treacherous 
and hostile designs, were positively fnvolons. 

Mr Edmonstono, the Persian translator m his re- 
port on the documents found at Scringapatam gono- 
rallses on their tone and spint in the following 
terms — 

“ It has already been remarked that the phruso of 
supporting tbo cause of the faith, (and which is so 
frequently mentioned by and on the part of the 
hiabob ) implies a determined hostility ogamat those 
of another perfuojioa * 

The AVolPs complaint cgolost tho 1/imb is scarcely 
more groundless than this. These ore mere conven 
tional phruscs which between Mussulman Pnncea 
coukl not be omitted without positive incivility Tho 
^awab 'Wallajahs expressions are no more inflam- 
matory than those used by the Morquls 'WtUesloy 
liimstlf who when forwarding a letter from the 

* A lula AriDtttl IWW p SOI. 

VO f tbed pi" tl< n ulfQ bjr ihfi CotamI loo 
I n U *** 'oL J ef til* AkuUfl Anoul 11^ Ur polU LeJ io 

l-'r«n r Mr njrooB»tfin IrnitJ) Tr* 1 tor oo lb IKirt 
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Sultan of Turkey to Tippoo, takes the opportunity 
of "exhorting” him "to manifest his xeal for the 
Mahomedan religion by renouncmg all intercourse 
mth” the Prench, "the common enemy of every 
rehgion, and the aggressoi of the Mahomedan church ” 

The Sultan in his letter 'written at the mstance of 
the British ambassador at Constantmople, to detach 
Tippoo from his French ad-visers, adjures him by " the 
general ties of religion observes that he is "justly 
famed for his zeal and attachment to the faith/" calls 
upon him to assist " his brother Mussulmans, accord- 
mg to the obbgations of rehgion/" and to "place 
confidence m the Omnipotent source of all succour, 
and m the intercession of him "who is the glory of 
prophets 

In the mouth of Wallajah such -words are mvita- 
tions to commence a holy wai agamst all Christians ' 

Tippoo himself openly -writes as follows to the 
Nawab Wallajah in a letter which was communicated 
by the latter to the Madras Government — " My hope 
from Almighty God, and my confidence m the prophet, 
IS that according to the command of God and of the 
prophet, which is well kno-wn to aU Mussulmans, all 
the faithful -will exert themselves -with heart and soul 
m mamtaining and leudermg permanent the rehgion 
of Mahomed. Upon your Highness, who is one of 
the heads of the faith, this is an absolute duty, and I 
am confident that your Highness -will by all means 
constantly employ youi time m performing what is 
obhgatory on you "" ^ Accoiduig to hli Edmonstone"s 
rule this would be an open m-vitation to jom in a holy 

^ Wclleslej’s Deipntclies, vol Ji,p 713 
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war agam»t aH infidels. Yet it does not seem to have 
alarmed onr Government at the tune, or to have caused 
the slightefft remart or inqnlTj 

On the -whole, after a careful examination of all the 
evidence that has been allowed to see the light, I mnrt 
d^bemtely state my opinion that the private exhibi 
tion of these apocryphal calumnies in 1801 ttm far 
more discreditable to Lord Wellesley than to the un 
fortunate Wallajah family and that the attempt to 
renvp them, and to make them do donble duty In 
lSo5 to the detriment of tho rights of our aDy la 
oven more discreditable to our Govemmenti and must 
not bo allowed to succeed. 

“During the last autumn the Na-wab of the Oar 
natic very suddenly died. As the treaty by which tho 
musnud of tho Camatlo was conh^rred on hU High- 
ness 8 predecessor rras exclusively a personal ono as 
tho hawab had left no nmlo heir and os both ho and 
his family had diareputably abused tbo dignity of their 
position, and tho larco ehojo of public revenue which 
had been allotted to them tho Court of Directors has 
been odvised to place the tUlo of Nawob in abeyance, 
granting fitting pensions to tbo several members of 
tho Camstic family 6uch ore tbo memorable words 
in which fjOrd Dalbousic on the evo of his departuro 
feutn India, tecordetl tho proposed extinction of all tbo 
fipht pnvilegcfl and possessions of the descendant, 
heir and representative of our oldest most semcc- 
aUe and tomi faithful oily The passage la remari 
able as it contalnt examples of every fault of literary 

* I , j ^ 
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st 3 le and nioial tone, for i\]iich Loid Dalhonsic's 
political Avritmgs arc so conspicuous There are fie- 
quent instances of the use of vague, or ambiguous 
sbpslop phi-ases in Loid Dalliousie’s 3\Iimitcs The 
application of the term “ m abej’-ance,” ivherc it u as 
obviously and certainly intended to signify tliat the 
title was extinguished, is an illustration in point A 
second still worse instance occnis in this same passage, 
where the mcoiTect expression amounts to a false alle- 
gation, and IS evidently used with the object of con- 
ceahng the iniquity that had been perpetrated. This 
is the statement that the Nawab of the Carnatic died 
without leaving any “ male hei) where all that could 
have been said with truth was that ho died vuthout 
any “ male issue ” The fact is that while Piiuce Azeem 
Jah IS undoubtedly the heir of the late Nawab his 
nephew, by Eughsh, as well as by hlahomcdau law, 
there are, besides Prmce Azeem Jah’s sons, nuraeious 
other descendants of the Nawab Wallajah, who could 
claim successively as the late Nawab^s male heirs 
But this audacious employment of the terms “ no male 
lieirs” “ no dn ect hen s” and “ no natui al heirs” as 
if they weie synonymous with “no male issue” is 
the great pivot upon which Lord Dalliousie^s ma- 
chmery of annexation was made to work. 

The next pomt which calls for observation is a spe- 
cimen of Lord Dalhousie's favourite device of heapmg 
obloquy upon his victims, to withdraw pubhc sym- 
pathy from them, and the reader^s attention from the 
facts and law of the case, by mtroducing, eithei as an 
argument or as an illustration, irrelevant and often 
unfounded aspersions on the private morals or pubhc 
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diaracter of the Pnnce 'whose heir and representative 
1748 mtthed for destruction. ThnSj on no foundation 
whatever except some gossiping rumours from the Eo - 
sidents diarv Lord Ihdhonsie stigmatised the late 
Eajah of Nogpore as " having Uved and died a seller 
of jufltice, a miser a drunVatd, and a debauchee ^ 
Yet the poor Itajah was oar good fnend and humble 
ally for thirty-five years, he never required onr os 
Bistance or mterference, and he tvas much beloved 
by hiB subjects. In the same manner Lord Dolhonsie 
recommends the extinction of the Carnatic pnnci 
polity because, say* he, both the late Nawah ond his 
fiunlly had disreputably abused the dignity of their 
position ond the large share of public rovenno which 
had been allotted to them. Now before making any 
further comment upon this, I most observo that what- 
ever revenue was allotted " to the Nowab ■was al 
lotted, or rothcr reserved to him by treaties which 
secured to ta the exclusive nso of the remaining re- 
venue of his dominiona 

But why should Lord Balhousio have used theso 
guarded phrases, this generalised disparagement ? 
BTiy not go (he whole length ot once and say plainly 
that the late bawab iras a circumcised ruffian* 
or “ an infidel sensualist and that princely titlea ond a 
large Income were not for him or his compeers in there 
cnllphtcnt-d days? Lord Harris, as I shall show did 
cay Kuneihlug very Ukt thW Buclv languaj^o would 
lave bci.n quite equal In logical force and applicaidlJty 
to that employed by Lord Dalhousie and far superior 
in honesty jor what connection was there between 
' r r r» r UUtig to Ihr B J*l> ©r U rtr p 3 t 
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the Na-wab's pnyate character and his right, or the 
right of his heir, to the dignity and lerenue guaran- 
teed to them by treaties ^ We did not make any 
such stipulation as that the Nawabship should remain 
with the descendants of Wallajah so long only as the 
head of the family abstained from the seven deadly 
sms , or on condition of his avoidmg the bad example 
of George, Prmce of Wales, and Predenck, Duke of 
York , or place any othei lestnctions over the vices 
or extravagance of our ally Such virtuous stipula- 
tions are not usual m treaties , but Lords Hams and 
Dalhousie, and the Honouiable Court of Duectors 
seem to thmk they might be taken for granted, though 
unexpressed Lord Harns, mdeed, went considerably 
further, and took the opportunity to object to all na- 
tive Princes, unless, as I understand him, they consent 
to become Christians “ I will not say that gi’eater 
care could not have been bestowed on his trammg, or 
that greater success might not have been obtained by 
some other method of education than those which were 
tried , but I do assert it as my behef, that nothing 
that any Government can do will be sufficient to 
counterbalance the evil effects which will be derived 
by a native Prmce, either Hmdoo or Mahomedan, from 
the circumstances of family, of creed, and of position, 


I Let US try to imagine the reception that a Eadical member of 
Parliament or unter wonld meet with, who should propose to annul 
the hereditary charge upon the Post OflBce or the Excise revenues, 
or to resume the Crown or Church lands, enjoyed hy some nohle 
familj, on the ground of the immoral life of the actual or late 
possessor’ And yet what companson can there he between the 
validity of such tenures and of that which rests upon solemn treaties, 
— ^treaties moreover upon which alone depends our right to occupy 
and govern the Cainatic? 
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in 'vrlucli he must be placed. ^V^e might be very 
grotefol to Lord Hams for a demonstration of the in- 
curably’ evil effects of the Hindoo and Mahomedan 
creeds, if he would only give it to the world at a pro- 
per time and In a proper manner but I cannot see 
tliat an obiter dictum on the inevitably bad morals of 
Hindoo and Mahomedan Princes, which involves a wish 
that all such Pnncea could be eitinguisbed ought to 
have found a placo m a Minute by the Governor of 
Madras or ought to have had any weight in deciding 
the question of the rights of inheritance, and the sa 
credness of treaties. Yet it evidently did have weight, 
for the Court of Hlrcctora in their despatch of the 
I5th ilarch, 1850 tay "the effect has (as was truly 
observed by Lord Harris) been morally most pomi 
cious and Lord Dalhousic, as we havo seen repro 
duces the some virtuous sentiments in his sdf-glonfy 
ing parting addrm. 

It U wonderful how the moral indignation of I/)rd 
Dalhousic rises when it affords an oicnse for rqiu 
dialing an inconvemcnl treaty But in point of fact 
these raorol professions and virtuous objurgations, — 
extended as they are by Lord Hams to include the 
InhabUonts of the Mussulman quarter of Madni* 
Triflirane an idle and dlssipatctl population in the 
chief city of the Presidency * — are as unjust and 
hbcllnuB os they are insincere impertinent and irre- 
levant to the qaestion The Idea uC «. population of 
100 000 people twenty times more tlian can hare 
CTtr been directly or imlltrttly dependent on the 

* IJ p 11 
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NawnVs re^ cnncs, being in genei.il "idle nnd di’ssi- 
p.itcd/' IS piepo'^toiously ab'^uid, nnd contiadicted by 
all experience of Innnan iialnrc, nnd of the nntnie of 
Indian I^bihoniedans in particular But I have insti- 
tuted a caicful inquii3’-on this subject, and I cntcitain 
no doubt of the fact, that the jMussuhnan inhabitants 
of Tiiplic.inc constitute as sober, oidcily, and indus- 
trious a population as can be found in any pait of 
India That the late Naivab, notnuthstanding some 
redeeming featiiies in his chaiactcr, was dissipated m 
his hiibits and icclcless in his expenditiiie, cannot, I 
bebeve, be denied But his father and grandfather 
were most excellent Piinccs; and theie aie many 
membeis of the family, and many othei Mahomedau 
gentlemen at ^Madras, ivho arc lemarkable foi then* 
leaimug, chanty, and for their enlightened attention 
to that bmited portion of public afiaiis in ndiich the 
present system of administration permits native geu- 
tleraen at the Piesidency towns to paiticipate 

What the bettei class of Mahomedans at Madras, 
the inhabitants of Tripbcane, and the Mussulman 
population of Southern India, may become m the 
future, what change a few years may make m them 
political and rehgious feehngs and hopes, I do not 
pretend to prophesy It wiU depend very much on 
the general circumstances of the country, on our 
external relations, and even on events in Europe oi 
Western Asia. During a period of commeicial suc- 
cess and prosperity, and pohtical tianquilhty, theie 
would probably be a very small tendency towards 
religious fanaticism or seditious movements But of 
this I am certam, that the great barrier against 
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Mnsfulmflu fanaticism in bouthem India ha* been 
broicen down, the moat effectual restraint removed, 
and a cause of offlnce and hatred instituted, by the 
(bsinhentance of Pnnce Axecm Jah, the bitterncM of 
which will rather be aggravated than diminished by 
the lapse of years. 

Not onlyis there great dlahonour and disadvantage 
to Government m being reproached by all classes witb 
the injnaticQ and ingratitude of mining the family of 
the Nawab but the Mohomedaus in particnlar — 
erroneously I admit, but with feelings neither nn 
natnral nor unreasonable, — attribute the repudiation 
and degradation of their Imanm their spintaal chief 
the patron and guardian of their rebgioua ntea, to 
deliberate persecution. There is no priesthood pro- 
perly so called. In the Mahomedan religions system. 
Mussulman derotlous require no ofneiatiug minister 
no class Is set apart and consecrated to perform sacn 
flee or other public ceremonies, or to pronounce autho- 
ritatively on doubtful or dUputed pointa of dogma or 
moral'. On these occasions the leading part is taben 
by the Sovereign, if be la a Moslem or bv tbo person 
of the highest rank and authority presenL Islam is 
in short the perfection of ErostlanUm The Prince 
IS ocrywherc the Itnaum or spiritual chief There 
are it is true schools of divinity there are teachers 
of religion — who arc not however priests but doctors 
of the law the Mussulman criminal ci\il and canon 
law Wing ail foundcil u|>on the Koran — and there 
are monastic ordira, xnootly of the mendicant and 
itln'tant cla'i whose motnbera arc venerated as holy 
men without liaring any pricstlj functions. But 
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neither doctois nor ascetics have any mode of assert- 
ing authority, or can give any "weight to their sen- 
tences and their lessons, except so far as they are 
supported by the Imaum or spiritual leader There 
may, sometimes, be differences of opimon between the 
schoolmen and the ruler , the Sheildi-ool-Islam at 
Constantinople has often been m opposition to the 
Sultan, but has mvariablybeen compelled to succumb 
to the head of the church, or has been removed. If 
he were at any time to persist, and were backed by 
a considerable party, it would be at once a rebellion 
and a schism 

It was, therefore, an mestimable advantage to our 
Government to have a person of the highest rank, 
alhed and associated "with us by ancient ties, tradi- 
"tionaUy and habitually obedient and dependent, placed 
at the head of the Mahomedan community of Southern 
India, as their Imaum or rehgious leader I am 
distmctly of opimon that if there had been no Nawab 
of the Carnatic, we ought to have invented one A 
Prmce so situated, residing at one of the great centres 
of our power, "with so much to lose, and so httle to 
expect from any disturbance, could not be anything 
but conservative m politics and moderate m rehgion , 
and m a time of religious revival or excitement he 
could be held responsible for the manner m which he 
made use of his influence Now, by a flagrant breach 
of faith, we have deposed the recogmsed hereditary 
Imaum, our friend and ally, and have handed over 
the Mahomedans of the Madras Presidency, guideless 
and uncontrolled, to the first mad fakeer or Moulavee 
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can contrive, perhaps at some diflQcnlt cnaifl, to 
sot himself np as a spiritual leader 
In the Admimstraticm Report of this Preddenoy 
for 1861-62 (§ 631 p, IS5) Pnnc© Aaeem Jah s claim 
to the muanud of the Oamatic, is said to have been 
finally rejected." Bnt the Prmco has not, it is nn- 
derstood, abandoned his claim nor is it to be believed 
by any one who has patiently examined the published 
papers, that he or his sons, or the lineal male repre- 
sentative of the WoUfl^oh family to the latest posterity 
will ever consent to abandon or compromise those 
rights which are secured to them hy four solemn 
treaties ratified by the autogropb letters of four British 
Sovereigns. I cannot loolt npon this dccisicm ns final, 
nor can I advise the Prlnco or his adherents to accept 
it as final, for U was originally founded on arguments 
manifestly unfair and rtatemonts of fiicU posltliely 
false nothing has since been added to tbo arguments 
and statements brought forward by Lords Hams and 
Dalhoosje In 18 jG and even Sir Charles Wood, while 
declining to dUlutb the decision of the Court of 
Director*,^ carefoUy abstains from upholding it on Its 
merits. That decision has neither foundation nor 
support, and It must fall whether Sir Charla Wood dis 
torts It or not. It has produced In the Carnatic, aa I 
have endeavoured to show In the preceding Letter a 
political position of nnexampled depravity under which 
the British Oovemraent Is left with no legal title to 
the ooeapatlon of the country and no moral claim to 
the obedience of the Inhabitants. Our administration 

Hh Afnl ^ 0«eniin«it of Tort Su G«r|c JitiJ 
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IS at present based neither upon compact nor npon 
conquest, but simply upon a breach of trust, ■which 
offers a cruel provocation to our best friends, and a 
most plausible pretext to our enemies, both internal 
and external 

The present Nizam’s father m 1853, when called 
upon to cede territory foi the pay of the Hyderabad 
Oontmgent, made the follo'wing observations to the 
Besident, Gleneral Lo'W — “ ‘ I am a Sovereign Prmce, 
born to hve and die m this kingdom, -which has be- 
longed to my family for seven generations , if I were 
to give up a portion of my kingdom to youi Govern- 
ment m perpetmty, it is totally impossible that I 
could be happy , I should feel that I was disgraced 
I have heard that one gentleman of your tribe con- 
sidered that I ought to be quite contented and happy 
if I were put upon the same footmg as Mahomed 
Ghous Khan,’ (meanmg the present Nawab of Arcot,) 

' to have a pension paid to me hke an old servant, 
and have nothing to do but to eat, and sleep, and say 
my prayers’ Here his Highness made use of an 
exclamation m Arabic, which expresses both surprise 
and anger, and with a maimer and a ^ tone of voice 
which seemed to me to mdicate anger m no ordmary 
degrea” ^ Since that mterview took place, even the 
‘'pension paid to him like an old servant ” has been 
demed to Mahomed Ghous Khan’s heir And the 
Government of Hyderabad has not ceased to watch 
■with mterest our treatment of their former dependent, 
the Nawab of the Carnatic It is generally under- 
stood at Madras, the report ha-vmg come from very 

^ Bine Book, the Nizam , 1851, p 120 
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go«)d autbonty that, in August 1867 the Resident at 
Hyderabad inforaed the (Joverninent of Fort St George 
that the Nucim had remonstrated In open Ihubar on 
the dlsiiihentiince of Prince Aaeein Jah, and obterved 
In a sarcastao manner that they might next think of 
treating him, or his heir m the same manner We 
do not seem, then to have much strengthened our 
political posithra or added to our moral dignity in 
Southern Indio, by destroying so influential a friend 
as the Uawttb of the Oomatia That measure appears 
to have been — as ToUeyrand said of Napoleon s invasion 
of Spam — tvorso than a onme it was an enormous 
litunder Will the Qncens Qoveemment have the 
moril courage to redrett itf 
Lord Dalhoufio in his htiscto of renovr dated S8th 
Febroary 18 jQ thus mentions the result of his doHhe* 
rations on tho vacant musnnd of the CaAaatic — 
The Court of Directors has been advised fo place 
Oic title of 2* oujob in aheyance This is a word for 
which we may wcQ feel grateful to Lord DalhouBie 
this is a word, not of equivocal lUcainlngi hut the 
meaning of which whether Lord DaThousio undcratood 
It or not is eminently favourable to the cause of truth 
and ja^tlco and points to tho only modo by which tho 
CriilBh Goremment can bo extricated from an nnten- 
ahlt and discreditable position. The title Is In uhey^ 
ance— 

ll tital cAtff / « Or tettblag as iL^i ward f" 

V title that u In alwyaueo Is not extinct 
The title is lu abcyanco" according to Lord Hal 
Iiou If and I acetpt the phrase os of good omen and 
a* su accurate description of the state of affair*. 
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Xeitlicr the foeblo nor l)ie hold n‘>‘:(‘tli()ns 

of IxirfU IXilhou‘'ie nnd lljim*? , not the contidnit 
ordeisof the Coin t of Director^-, nor tlir otiose np- 
])ro\a] of tlie Board of Conti ol, ran immhilate oi 
wcahou the riijlit'? of ‘•oaoreiirnty helonping to the 
repro^entatno of the N.nanh Wnllniah, nnd ‘'Ccuicd 
to hnn h\* existtiig treaties Those lights uiiiniii 
iindnninishcd , nnd, ns the British Goaeininent hn■^ 
ne\ci acquired, oi nssuincd, oi eacn rlnini(d tlio soac- 
icignt,>, tliose iiglits, nllhoiigli ignoiod nnd disicgnidtd, 
me actinlK intact to tins day lint 4as a inattci of 
f.ict the title IS ni nbejance, nnd, nftci so long nn 
intennl, the abejnnee enn be leimninfcd with n good 
grace, with honour, nnd bcnoficinl efloct, by no sanction 
less solemn, by no less august antbonty, tbnn tliat of 
the Queen liersolf 

' Let us be Radicals, oi Republicans if w*c will, in 
Europe or in America , but in India c\en*^nnc poli- 
tician, English or native, must be a Coiisenaative nnd 
a Royalist. Confidence and security cnniiot be felt, 
peace and piospeiity cannot long coutinno, in the pie- 
sent stage of Indian chnhaation, nndci any otlier rule 
than that of a Slonarch, and of a ^lonarcli whose pci- 
sonal influence is felt, and whose power is known to 
be a reality It matters not much what the natives 
say of the Company, or of Lord Dalliousie, or of Loid 
Hams, but the Queen^s name must not be despised , 
the stigma of bad faith must not be cast upon our 
Royal Mistress by a positive refusal of justice given 
in her name to a Prince who claims the fulfilment of 
treaty engagements, and of promises made to his 
ancestor and to his father by her Majesty’s royal 
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gnmd&ther The title of Ka^b of the Comatic Is 
m abeyance, but the abeyance may be tenmnated, and 
I trnat It trill be terminated, when a Pnneo of our 
Royal House nrrivea tom England, and having re- 
ceived the homage of Pnnee Aaecm Jah on bdialf 
of his Royal Mo^er restores him to the musnud of 
his ancestors in her name, and by her command. 
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Madras, June, 1 801. 

Some political falsities, some gross social impostures, 
liave proved themselves to be -wonderfiilly tenacious of 
life Tallacies refuted m the metropolis and the 
mother country, sumve in the counties and the colo- 
mes , abandoned in the colomes or in India, they are 
unsuspectmgly cherished at home, driven from one 
stronghold they find a refuge m another , destroyed m 
their ongmal shape they nse m some new form to push 
us from our stools It will not do to scotch the snake, 
it must be killed and buned The last drop of poison, 
and the stink of the dead carcase are both to be 
avoided 

This is more especially the case with fallacies re- 
lating to Indian law and pohtics So unfamiliar, un- 
mterestmg and distasteful is the subject m general to 
Enghsh ears, so hable are we to prejudice and distort 
Indian cases by referring them to European precedents 
and analogies, that some of the most flagrant violations 
of the first prmciples of Hmdoo and of international 
law, some of the most direct and audacious breaches 
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of tbe letter of solemn treaties, yrere perpetrated no 
der Lord Dolhonsle s adnunlatmtion 'vnthotit exciting 
a donbt or a misgiving m the minds of the Qoeeni 
Government, as represented by the Board of Oontrol 
— though a few of the Directors took the alarm , — 
end but for the rebdhon which threw a land light 
into many dark chambers, these Inlqnities would have 
been firmly established, without the possibility of re- 
versal or modification, as the axioms and first pnncl 
pics of British pohey in India. 

Of course I allade to the Turioas pleas under which 
principalities have been annexed, titles extinguished, 
end landed estates resnmod and confiscated, and cspo< 
daily to the pretended right of aanctionlng or forbid 
ding adoptions, which our Government has arrogated 
to itself and which it has exercised to the nun and do- 
strnction of several Hindoo royal and noble fimilies 
to whom we owed friendship nod protection, and who 
owed ui nothing 

These uiyast and groundless Innovations and cn 
croachments on the rights of onr faithful and submis- 
siio allies and tnbulanes these wanton spoliations of 
rul and personal property were not allowed to take 
place at the tune without in almost every instance an 
ample and suflldcnt protest and refutation from the 
azi^ricTed famllica, from a minority of tbe Court of 
Directors and from the ^lite of the Indian Press, 
Bat all remonstrances In those days even though 
amounting to demonstrations of Injustice fell upon 
lars that were deaf to all con*iidcratioii8 but those of 
an immediate material display and semblance of gain 
nil 1 a Ivanlagc Lord Dolhouslt s word was law and 
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gospel iu India and in England ; and, in the insolent 
and immoial cant of the day, the lights of Piinces, 
lepreseiited by ceitain imisty old paichinents called 
treaties, Aveie allowed to weigh as nothing against the 
“ real good ” of their contented subjects, “ m hose best 
interests, we sinceiely believe,” says Loid Dalhonsie, 
“will be promoted by the unifoiin aiiplication of our 
system of Gkivei nment In those days the native 
Pnnees and nations never seem to have been credited 
with havuig any lawful policy or opinions or feelings 
of then own , no one seems to have supposed that 
they possessed any rights, even under treaties, except 
such as might from time to time be gi’anted or ac- 
quiesced in, restneted or withdiaivn, by the Biitish 
Groveniment , no one ever seems to have contemplated 
the possibility of a native Pnnee or chieftain being 
thrown entirely upon his own resources in a time 
of great danger and difficulty, and having to think 
and act for himself, without the support of British 
troops, without the counsel or control of a Bntish Ee- 
sident Still less was it contemplated that tremendous 
issues, perhaps the very existence of our Empue, 
should come to hang upon the decision of such a small 
potentate as the Eajah of Puttiala, — to whom we owe 
the fidehty of the Sikh troops and the quiet of the 
Punjaub, — or of the Nagpore Eanees, and the young 
Pnnee their adopted son, to whom we are mdebted 
for the preservation of the Nizam's country and the 
Mahratta Provinces from a general rebeUion, and of 
the Madras army from the irresistible contagion and 

' Minute on the Sattara succession, 30ih August 1848, Sattara 
Papers, 1849, p 83 


g3 
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overpoTrenrig temptabona that ■would haTe assailed the 
bngndes of lladina sepoys ol Nagpore and Hyderabad, 
if the signal of rorolt had boen given. • 

] In those days the doctrine hod become universally 
accepted at C^cutta that the native Prmces vrere 
powerless for any good purpose, usdeas as allies, im- 
potent as enemies, and yet capable of being very 
tronblesome both m peace and war and that our only 
true poUcy was, in Lord Dalhousie s own words, that 
of getting rid of those petty intervening princi 
palitlcs, which may bo made a means of annoyance, 
bnt which can never bo a eoorce of strength."^ 

The tune of trial for this policy was not delayed for 
manr yean after the annexation of Sattam, Jhonsl, 
^agpo^c and Oude and the conrse of events during 
the storm of 1 8o7-dS effectually contradicted and falsi 
fled all Lord Dalhousie s anticipations. The Rajahs of 
Jhoend, Pnttlala and Nabha, and the Nswab of Bam- 
porc, arc not powerful monarchs, — they arc but petty 
(Iqwndcnt Princes, — yet daring tho pcrilons crisis of 
1 S57 tho value of their material aid in men and money 
was only exceeded by the moral effect of their firm and 
loyal adherence. And most certainly the consolida 
tion of our territory by tho iniquitous extraction of 
the ^mall, well-governed and ever faithful State of 
Jbansi and tho consequent conversion of its Itrabmln 
Ranee into a niunlcrcsi and a rebel leader did not 
j rove to bt a source of strength, ^or wero tho ro- 
iiiainlng petty intervening Pnndpalltics” found to be 
fl Dicaui of annoyance" 

Hjc natural rcau U of this con^Icuoun refutation 

> Tli» t\iD« MlbQlf 
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and practical reversal of all Lord DaUiousie^s policy, 
lias b een a_jalntary„ieaction in favouivof the native 
__JEnnces Cessions m full sovereignty, not only of con- 
fiscated estates but of British temtoiy, which two years 
before would have been looked on as an impossible con- 
tmgency, have been made to several native Princes as 
rewards for their inestimable aid. Two successive 
Secretaries of State, Lord Stanley and Sir Charles 
Wood, have evinced the most hberal mtentions to- 
wards our native allies and tributaries , both of them 
msisted on the restoration of Dhar, contrary to the 
advice of the “ experienced political officer,” who had 
unfortunately been allowed by Lord Canning to lead 
him astray on this point , and both of them, in re- 
viewing some of the worst political cases, took some 
, imperfect steps towards restitution and compensation, 
the full effects of which are yet to be seen. And m 
every instance, even m that of the Mysore grant, which 
was bitterly opposed in India, and, being made on behalf 
of the descendants of a formidable enemy, was least 
calculated to excite sympathy, the Home Government 
has met with the heartiest support from English pubhc 
opinion. But undoubtedly the strongest evidence of 
5 the reaction is recorded m Lord Canmng's Despatches 
I of the 26th of April and 10th of May, and in Sir 
j Charles Wood’s reply of the 26th of July, 1 860, which 
j have given to “ every chief above the rank of Jaghire- 
j dar, assurance that the paramount power desires to see 
I his government perpetuated, and that, on failure of 
' natural heirs, his adoption of a successor, accordmg to 
the Hindoo law (if he be a Hindoo) and to the customs 
of his race, will be recognised,” 
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A confestion of offences, or nn avowal of repentance, 
would bo out of place in tbc public despatches of Go- 
vernment and I do not therefore complain that both 
Lord Canning and Sir Charies Wood talk as if they 
were performing a signal act of grace and generosity 
instead of simply falling back from an odiously ag 
gressive and acquisitive attitude, to rest once more on 
the ancient laws of India, and on the stipulations and 
obligations of treaties. But I regret very much to see 
the subject treated from the same point of view m Par- 
liament, and in some of the most Influential journals 
and roviowt, and to find the promised recognition of 
future adoptions in Hindoo princely families approved, 
more under a sense of tho inexpediency of the opposite 
course than from a conviction of its injustice and dis- 
honesty Until that conviction has gained fall pcs 
session of the public mind, tho question will not be 
placed on a solid end permanent basis, and there will 
ftUl be room left for some future Dalbousle, in some 
future time of our wealth, strength, lecunty and pnde, 
to revive pretensions which, it might be said, have 
never been abandoned except by way of grace and 
favour 

This II a striking and painful instance of that tenacity 
of life for which as I have pointed out political falsc- 
hcM>di are so remarkable. Althongh all tho sophiims, 
mlwcprcscntatlon% misquotations and misstatements 
ofCaptmn Cowper Jlr Hart, Mr R. D Mangles and 
the other champions of tho I rum Comralmon, by which 
thcT c n JeaToau-d to uphold the fictitious ruling sane 
tjon. tho prct^.nd^l power of CoTcmrucnt to prevent 
Un’td jrtij Tty from pasMiig to on adoptc-d heir — 
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•weie uurelentingty exposed, mangled, and tom to lags 
in a long senes of able and excellent articles m the 
Bombay Times although Mr J M Ludlow and j\Ir. 
J B Norton have, in several of then’ publications, 
shown with the perspicacity and logical foice of piac- 
tised lawyers, the exaggerated absurdity of this ima- 
gmary prerogative when applied to Princes with whom 
our relations are defined and circumscribed by treaty, 
yet I find the doctrme, to the fullest extent of dism- 
heritmg and confiscating power, accepted as an ancient 
principle of Indian law by the Times m January last, 
even when approvmg of Lord Canning's pohcy , and 
m the last number of the Quarterly Review, when 
suggesting doubts of that policy 

The Times, leviewmg m January (1861) Lord Can- 
nmg’s North "West progress, approves of the Grovemor- 
General's “quahfied and exceptional recogmtion of the 
right of adoption" m the famihes of Scindia, the Bajahs 
of Cashmere, Eewah, and otheis, as “a most judicious 
measure " The “ pmnlege of adoption, m other words 
the right of nommatmg an heir in cases wheie actual 
issue failed," is said to be “ dearly prized by Indian 
digmtanes," but that “ for this the consent of the Su- 
preme Government is necessary Such consent m fact 
amounts to a fresh grant of the estate or dignity m 
question, and to a surrender of the reversionary in- 
terest belongmg to the Sovereigu" And m conse- 
quence of the bold assertions and bold domgs from 
1848 to 1867, 1 presume that this has become m Eng- 
land the popular and usually accepted view of adop- 

^ Since collected and republished as “ the Inam Commission 
Unmasked,” by Mr Robert Knight, a gentleman to whom India 
owes much for this and for many other good sei vices 
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tion. Yet it la totally tmtrne. No revertionary 
Interest” ever belonged to the SoTereIgn and tho 
“ privilege of adoption** bo " dearly pn*ed by Indian 
dignitaries,^ Is simply the legal ri^t of adoption 
■which Is necesaarily eiyoyed by every Hindoa ^Vhen 
the fall effect and benefit of the Hindoo hiw of m 
hentance are aDowed to all onx Hindoo subjects, how 
could we ever pretend to refuse or restrict it m the case 
of Hindoo Princes, who ore our fnenda and olhes , but 
who are not our subjects 1 

Tho following extract is taken from the QuatUrly 
Heciew of April — 

“"Wo have hoard of a now policy towards native 
Princes, inaugurated by Lord Panning, which is to 
generate or to revive loyalty and attar, hment to us m 
their breasts. Until we know more folly and distinctly 
In what that policy consists, we cannot pronounce on 
it as a whole. McanwhQo, however as to one part 
of it we must express our surprise at the announce- 
ment that henceforth our Indian QoTemmont will not 
exercise the office, — hitherto clways appertaining to 
the ptramount power In India, when such a power 
whether ilogul or English has existed, — of recog 
nising, or refusing to wcognise, the adopted son of a na 
tire Pnneo 03 heir to his dominions. Such a prorogntlve 
no doubt Is susceptible of abuse but the moderate, 
honest and beneficent cxerclso of it Is also possible.”* 
No such prerogaUre ever appertained to the para 
mount power in India, whether Mogul, llohratta or 
Ijigluh. This supposed imperial prerogative of dls- 
approrlng and forbidding adoptions in tho famOics of 
» QrmVrlj HerW No. 31^ Afirit IWIl [i, COO COT 
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Hindoo dependont Princes, is lustoncally false and 
contrary to the law of nations and the political pre- 
cedents of India Neither the doctrine nor the prac- 
tice can be detected m the recorded acts or in the 
diplomatic documents of the most powerful and widely 
extended monarchies that existed in India before ours 
Neither the Kings of Delhi nor the Peishwas ever 
exercised or claimed the right of forbidding adoptions 
in the famdies of dependent chieftams, — not even 
when the chieftam's rank was merely that of a Ze- 
mmdar or military jaghiredar, — when once the tenure 
had been established or acknowledged as hereditary 
Undoubtedly a nuzzurana, or personal attendance, or 
some other mark of fealty and homage, was exacted 
at each succession from inferior and subject chieftams, 
undoubtedly the ultimate decision in cases of a dis- 
puted inheritance, rested with the supreme power, but 
however pompous and extravagant the despotic pre- 
tensions of the confirming authority may have been, 
the mviolabihty of the Hmdoo law and custom of m- 
hentance was always scrupulously adhered to both by 
the Mussulman and the Brahmm Sovereign. And yet 
those Sovereigns, even m the declme of their power, 
never made treaties with the Nawabs or the Eajahs 
from whom they claimed allegiance The Kmg of 
Delhi granted firmans or sunnuds, the Peishwa re- 
ceived written apphcations for concessions, and re- 
turned tliem with his answers, favourable or unfavour- 
able, attached On the other hand, however unposmg 
and overwhelming our power may have become, it is un- 
demable that the Biitish Government has at no period 
claimed or assumed either the imperial status of the 
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King of Dellu or the federal supremacy of the Peishwa. 
On the contrary it has made treaties on equal terms 
■with sereral of their former dependents , and from the 
language of those treaties alone can the reciprocal re- 
lations of the patties be determined. 

There is another erroneous view of this subject that 
has been too freqnently set forth both m official docu 
ments, and in popular sources of information. The 
Saturday lUvtew for example, (February 2Gth, 1859) 
speaks of adoption as if it were only " practised by an 
extinct dynasty or family to prolong or renovate itself," 
This Is a complete misUka Even irhen the agnates of 
the dynoEty coziftitat^ a rerj tribe in nntnhers , — whoa 
numerous coEsteml relations of the head of the fc 
roily are In existence — an adoption frequently bfr. 
comes necessary An adoption ought to take place 
whenever there is no Im^ male dascondant. For 
from being an unusual privile^ or an extension of the 
rules of Inhentonce commonly prevofling among na 
tlons (under which the most distant collaterals In the 
male or female line can euccecd) the law of adoption 
operates very frequently as a restnetion of the nghts of 
conaangninity What the Hindoo about to adopt re- 
quires IS not an heir to hia crown or property but a 
son to perform certain religious duties on his behalf 
and although he is generally restneted in his choice, 
both by natural affection and established custom, to 
his own kiudred, the person whom wo should cou 
sider next in succession is often legally and ceremo- 
nially ineligible for the 6lial position,* and Is thcre- 

' A boT »bo b b*. D tn nlKl wumet b« aj pu^ , » nmoB In 
rra*! r hlgLer drffTW f descent tren lb* cocb moo l<« 
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foie excluded in favour of Lis ovm son or ncplieiv, and 
sometimes of a verj’’ remote lansman, oi ot a perfect 
stranger 

The riglit, or rather duty, of adoption is no peculiar 
pmolege , it is the specific and uiliercnt principle of 
the Hmdoo laiv of inheritance ; and theie is no le- 
ligious obligation that is held moie sacied among 
Hmdoos ^^^len a man has no leasouable hope of male 
issue, it IS a sm m liim not to adopt Should he how- 
ever die without having eftected this great object, it is 
the duty of his widow, with the coucuiience of tlie 
senior male relatives, to adopt a son for her deceased 
husband The adopted sou performs tlie funeral cere- 
monies and becomes the heir of tlie deceased, and 
henceforwaid loses all share and interest in the pioperty 
of Ins natural parents Unless there is a son or luical 
descendant, there ought always to be an adoption, for 
even the nearest relation is not entitled to succeed 
merely by reason of his consanguinity , and in the 
event of there being no blood-relation eligible for adop- 
tion, a duly adopted son from anothei family is the 
heir, to the exclusion of all collaterals ^ 

ever young in years, cannot be adopted , an only son ought not to 
be resigned by his parents, though his adoption, when completed, 
would be lalid , and there are other points of disqualification 

1 The eminent junst, Mr Henry Sumner Maine, now a Member 
of the Governor General’s Council, has clearly defined the scope 
and effect of the adoptive right m the following passages of a work 
which has already become a European classic — 

“ Among the Hindoos, the right to inhent a dead man’s property 
IB exactly co extensive with the duty of performing his obsequies 
If the ntes are not properly performed or not performed by the 
proper person, no relation is considered ns established between the 
deceased and anybody surviving him , the Law of Succession does 
not apply, and nobody can inherit the property Every great event 
in the life of a Hindoo seems to be regarded as leading up to and 
bearing upon these solemnities If he mames, it is to have chiU 
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The Tvriter in the Txmea therefore, in the passage 
Blrcody quoted, thongh erroneoualy speaking of it as 
** a pnTilege" for "which ** the consent of the Supreme 
Goremment is necessary " has correctly defined the 
right of adoption as that of ** nominating an heir in 
cases where actual wus has failed. Adoption is not, 
as commonly supposed, a remedy for lack of heirs, but 
is the sdection of one from a nnmher of possible heirs, 
—often from a long list of agnates and cognates, — to 
be not merely an l^eir but o son to his predecessor 
In the vast mtyonty of cases the son adopted would 
be the natural heir according to European law or a 
son of the natural heir —a nephew or a first consin s 
•on of the adoptiye father In every one of those 
cases of adoption In prLncel7 famibc# which Lord Dal 
housio refused to rewgula^ the njected claimant was 
a blood relation of the adoptive ^ther 

All the best authorities on Hindoo bw and tho 
known and recorded practice both of nalivo Pnnees 
and chieftains, and of prlrats indivlduab throughont 

dm vho Diajr nlebnte ti>esi aftrr Lb dMlh ( if be hai do ebUdren 
La ODder tba iroa^ett ebDfr«tloo to adopt ifam from anotbrr 
familjr vlih a riev vntea the Hbdeo doctor to the fontnU oabe 
tb« water aad the aolemo aaerifien. AultnX Ln pp. 101 103 

"Id IIioJoo law (here b do soeh ibbs a^ a tnia will. Tbe placo 
filled br willa H oceopied br adopUona we cao no* act theralaUoa 
of tba te^iaineataty power to tbe facokj of a JopUon aitd the reami 
wbr tba nrrcKa m eitber of (bam wrcobl call Dp a pceoUar aolld 
tola for tbe performanea of tba Mrrs Doth a will nd an adop- 
tJoa llireai n a dbtortkiQ of tba ordloarjr c our ie of family deteeot, 
bat Iher are obrlonalj eODtriraoeaa for preraoUDg the draetot being 
wholljl tempted when ibera la no aoeeetiloo of Hndrrd to earry 
it 00 or tbs two aipcdbnta, adoption, tha faeUtioD ereaUon of 
blood relaikmihlp U tbe on!/ ooe wbleb haa antrffr^ed itvalf to 
th gre ler part of arehaJe aootatlr*. Tba Illndooa bare, iodeed, 
ajtaoeed ooa point on wbal waa donbUeaa tba anU^oe practice by 
an-iwlnff tlrt wiJ w to adopt wb«a the father hai Dcclatlod to do 
ao, /^/d,^^101 lOU 
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India, concur in tcstifjnng that tlie nearest eligible 
relation ouglit in all cases to bo the adopted heir. 
“The neatest male lelation of the adopter is the 
proper object of adoption Tins of course is the 
nepherr, or son of a brothei of tlic ivliole blood. 
"Where there is none, the choice shonld still fall upon 
the next nearest male relation ; ndth libei ty, in default 
of such, to select from among distant ones, and among 
strangers, on failure of all km ” (Strange’s Hindu 
Law, 1825, voL i, p 72) “A person bemg about to 
adopt a son, should tale an unreinote linsman, havmg 
convened his kindred, and announced his intention to 
the King ” (^^yavalmra Mayookha, translated by H. 
Borradaile, Suiat, 1827, p 72 ) Theio is a right to 
he adopted as well as the nght to adopt, and though 
the former is certainly not absolute, and the unjust 
adoption of too distant a relative or of a sti anger m 
blood, if peiformed with due ceremonies, is ureveisible, 
still the right to be adopted is very generally lespected 
and observed , and among the families of Hindoo Sove- 
reigns it has been almost mvariably held sacied, both 
as a point of family honour, and as a matter of pubhc 
policy 

The foUowmg passage from the Code of Menu, is 
quoted m Mountstuart Elphmstone's History of India, 
vol 1 , p 66 — “ The natural heirs of a man are the 
sons of his body, and their sons, and the sons of his 
daughters, when appomted in default of heirs male 
to raise up issue to him , on the failure of issue of 
the above description, an adopted son succeeds , such 
a son loses all claim on the mhentance of his ongmal 
father, and is entitled to a sixth of the property of his 
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adoptaoB, even if subseqoontly to his adoption fona of 
the body flhonld be born on the failiire of sona come 
brother a eons, who are regarded as standing m the 
place of eons, and icho Aaw a righi io he adopted xf 
they xouh xt, to the exeluswn of aU other persons on 
faflore of eons grandson^ adopted eons and nephews, 
come lather and mother then brothers, grandfathers 
and grandmothers, and then other relations, snch aa 
are entitled to perform obsequies to common ances- 
tors." Varipus schools In different parts of India 
interpret Hindoo law with some disagreement on these 
points bat the tendency of all the schools has been 
to extend and not to contract the privilege of adoption- 
"Most of them says Mountstnart Ephinstone (His- 
toiyof India, voL i, p. ICO) admit a species of adoption 
unknown to Menu, which is made by a widow on Ixh 
half of her deceased bosbond in conscqaence of real or 
supposed Instructions imparted by him during his 
life. Some schools giro the power to tho widow in 
dependent of all authorisation by the deceased," 

Ono of tho best authorities on this subject is the 
Summary of Hindoo laws and customs in the Deccan, 
printed by order of tho Honourable Mountstuort 
Ephmstone m 182G when ho was Governor of Bom 
bay Nothing can bo moro clear and decisive than 
tho following statements, of which the first will bo 
found In the Preface — 

*' 1 A general conformity Is obtervablo amongst all 
the castes In the practice of adoption, ertn bymdows 
in order to secure tho contmued pciforraanco of funeral 
obbtlona. (p. lu.) 

2. Tho widow may adopt one of the husband's re- 
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latioiis, witli their concurrence and that of the caste, 
•who will be the heir ” (p 177 ) 

And it IS laid down in an authority from which I 
have already quoted — “If there must be an order 
fiom the husband, it is for a married woman only , 
but, for a widow, even -without it adoption may be 
made, with the permission of her father, or, on failure 
of him, of the relations The right of adoption, even 
■without the order of her late husband, does pertam to 
a "Widow (Vyavahara Mayookha, pp 72, 78) 

When the health of Bowlut Eao Scmdia, Maharajah 
of Grwalior, was obviously failing m the year 1826, he 
was strongly urged by the Resident, under mstructions 
from the Supreme Government, to adopt a son, so as 
to avoid the dangers of a disputed succession The 
sole cause alleged by the Rajah for delay was, “that 
from all his relations bemg so distant and unknown 
to him, he was not exactly aware who was the projJer 
person for him to adopt, and had therefore sent people 
to the Deccan to make the necessary inquiries ” ^ The 
Resident’s opuuon on the subject was given to Go- 
vernment m a despatch dated the 4th October 1 826, 
m the follo-wing terms — “ Although according to the 
regular canons of Hindoo law neither -widow might 
have a valid title to adopt without bemg empowered 
by the husband, yet the result of my mquines leads 
me strongly to beheve that practically when the hus- 
band dies suddenly, or otherwise, -without makmg any 
arrangements for an adoption, the right of the semor 
"Wife IS universally acknowledged, but she is considered 


1 Blue Book, Succession by Adoption, 1860, p 9 
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bound io adoj>t{^« nearest tnoZe reiatiw vnih\n seven 
degrees. ^ 

On the 20tli htarcli 1827 the Besident reports that 
the Maharajahs health la much 'worse and that “he 
cannot survive many days, and he adds — In os far 
as I am able to judge from appearance no steps are 
likely to be taken before the Maharajah s death to- 
wards the adoption of a eon. Indeed, os the persons 
who are supposed to ham the best claim to adoption 
are still In tho Deccan, though their pcturcs have 
been sent here, I doubt If It will no'w be possible for 
lus Highness to perform that ceremony unless he 
were, on the emergency of the occasion to adopt eome 
very distant relation here which is, however not nt 
all probable. * Dowlut Bao Scindia expired the very 
day after this despatch, and without having adopted a 
son. His widow tho Baiza Boee, — who would have pre- 
ferred postponing the ceremony and thus keepin^f all 
tho authority in her own hands for an indefinite period 
and 17110 required a little persnasion and pressuro by 
tho Bntish Resident and some of tho minlrters of 
state before she would acquiesce, — formally adopted 
on tho 18th Juno 1827 the nearest eligible relation* 
of tho deceased Ibjah, a boy named Moogut Rao who 
was placed on the mtunud under tho name of Janko- 
jeo Rao Sclndia. 

In 1813 JankojeoRao SclndJa died without male 
Issue and without having effected an adoption. "With 
the full subsequent approval of the Governor-General 

' 6a««^km bj AdojtUov i> IT 

* DtUcsv 10 
Ditto rp, OS 1. 
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the same course was pursued as on a former occasion , 
the semor widow, Tara Baee, adopted Bhageerut Rao, 
“ the nearest in hlood” to the deceased Rajah, who was 
immediately installed and proclaimed as Jyajee Rao 
Scmdia ^ This is the present reigning Prmce, who 
proved himself so loyal and devoted an ally m the 
critical days of 1867 and 1868 

In reply to mquines made by Government regardmg 
the heir apparent to the musnud of Indore, adopted by 
Hurree Rao Holhar durmg his illness m 1841, Sir 
Claude Wade, the Resident, in a letter of the 2nd 
March, 1843, writes — “Khunde Rao was selected m 
the foUowmg manner the Maharajah himself not 
bemg acquainted with the hereditary descent of his 
family, summoned from Mahesur an old woman, Gnpika 
Baee, the widow of one of the Holkar tribe, and famed 
among its members for her knowledge of its genea- 
logy , she stated that Bapoojee and Suntojee, the sons 
of Ithoba, residing near Indoie, were the neatest in 
conneasion to him One of the Mahaiajah^s attendants 
was accordmgly sent to brmg them and their sons, of 
which the former had two and the latter one, before 
his Highness On their arrival his choice fell on 
Khunde Rao, as weU from his bemg m appearance the 
most mtelligent, as on account of his name, that of the 
husband of Ahalya Baee, and of the Deity whom the 
Mahrattas chiefly worship 

The same rule and custom have always prevailed m 
the Rajpoot prmcipahties, the most ancient sovereign 
houses of India CoL Sutherland, Governor-Generabs 

1 SnccessioD by Adoption, pp 30, 40 

- Ditto, p 76 


I 
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Agent in Central India, in a letter dated Sfith August, 
1841 give* tlie following opinion, ■with reference to a 
diapnt^ sncceasion m tie petty state of EoBhengurh 
— There may be sorne difference of opinion on the 
subject of the right of a rrtdow to adopt a son, ■where 
she wa» not enjoined or permitted to do so by her 
husband where the had hU authority her right to do 
BO irould not, I think, be questioned anywhere in Eaj 
pootana and even ■where she had not his authority 
her right ■would, I think, in most cases be recognised 
the adoption being of course made frcuy ihe tietxrert 0 / 
bin to lier deceased httsband sltiiougb even in tHs 
respect great latitude Is allowed.*^ 

Sir Richard Jenldns, in his Nogpore Report of 1827 
(p. I4(j) declares the nde that had been observed in 
seating the Ili^aii, then a minor on the throne, and 
that should bo observed in choosing his successor from 
the female line, in case ho sho^old die without leaving 
a son. That rule ■was "to choose the nearest male 
descendant of the last Rqjoh ■who had any Accord 
ing to that rule the late Rajah s grand nephew’ the 
gTcat-gmndson of Rughojeethe Second s daughter and 
that Rajah s nearest male dtacendant,” •was chosen 
and adopted as a son on the death of his grand-uncle, 
the late Rughojeo the 3rd of Nagpora lord Dalbouslc 
without inquiry or notice, declsred thoBhonsla family 
to be extinct, and the Nngpore State to have lapsed" 
for want of on heir 

The real object and significance of the ilonarch s 
sanction to adoptions In the families of hU vassals, — 
besides that of enforcing homage and asserting supre- 

* •’ocen^iaa b) A<1> plkio p 
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macy, — ■was to prevent tlie “ great latitude'^ of choice 
pemntted by the letter of Hindoo law from operatmg 
to the prejudice and exclusion of blood-relations The 
only passage m Colebrooke's great woik on Hindoo 
law in which the “ ruhng sanction^' is referred to, is 
the following extract from the ancient commentary of 
Vasishta — “He who means to adopt a son, must 
assemble his kinsmen, give humble notice to the King , 
and then having made an oblation to fire with words 
from the Veda, m the midst of his dwelling house, he 
may receive, as his son by adoption, a hoy nearly allied 
to him, or, on failure of such, even one remotely alhed.”^ 
In the important case of Bhasker Buchajee v Naroo 
Eugonath, Select Eeports, 24, (approved m Perry's 
Oriental Oases, 151,) it was decided “ that want of the 
permission of the i uling authorities, is an insufficient 
ground for settmg aside an adoption once made with 
the proper ceremomes " 

Another great authority. Sir Thomas Strange, m his 
Elements of Hmdu Law (Vol u. p 64), after detailmg 
the vaiious foims and ceremomes reqmred to consti- 
tute a vahd adoption, appends the following remark 
— “ Most of these rules are general they are not all 
imperative The notice to the King may he dispensed 
with " 

Now let us exanune the first case m which the 
British Government tiansformed the “ruhng sanction" 
into the power of ignormg adoptions We had made 
a treaty -with Eughojee Angna, Eajah of Colaba, m 
1822,” by which “the entire supremacy," and the 

1 Colebrooke’s Digest of Hindoo Law, vol in, p 242 

^ Volume of Treaties, 1S53, p 340 

H 
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right of investiture 'wero expressly reeeiTed to the 
British Govemineiit In 1841 standing on this right 
of investittire, Ixird Auckland rcfosed to permit an 
adopted son to succeed- Bat this nght of investiture 
not a right of arbitrary resumption, or of escheat 
on ftiflnre of lineal hora. No Hindoo or Mahomedan 
monarch over asserted such anght over his feudatories. 
If the Mogul or the Peishwa ever annexed a dependent 
principality or resumed a Zamlndaree, it ■was done by 
an act of violence, seldom if ever at the penod of a 
succession, and always — -justly or ■unjuatly — as the 
ostensible punishment for some rebellion, treason or 
de&dcatlon of feudal duty The ri^t of investiture 
imposed the duties of homage, fadty and service on 
the feudatory and entitled him to protection , but it 
gave the 8a2<n:iln no ri^^t to dxvtsi the obedient and 
dutiful dependent The right of mvestiture is not a 
right of refusing Investiture. The Indian Buteraln 
always claimed his nurxurans and Imposed some ad 
ditional penalty when his authority bad been slighted 
by an nnsanctloned adoption but ho could no moro 
obtain the right of resumption by declining the proffered 
homage and rcfosing investiture, ■when the lawful heir 
presented himself, than on English Lord of the Manor 
could obtain possession of a copyhold, by rtJecUng a 
pcppcr-com rent, or than the Queen could resume 
Strathfieldsayo from the Duke of W cHington by de- 
clining to receive the Union flag, the annual presenta 
tlou of ■which is the scrvico tenure by which the estate 
is held 

There •were no restrictions on the operation of the 
Hindoo law of inheritance contained iu our treaty of 
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1822 ■ultli tlieUnjah of Colaba ; theie was more tliaii 
one picccdcut for a succcs'^tou by adoption in this 
principality, and all claim to 'nnzzwana and tribute 
having been iraivcd and remitted by Article f of the 
treaty, the "supremacy and nght of investiture,'’ re- 
served by that same Aiticlc, simply entitled the 
British Go^e^nmcnt, as Sureiain, to exercise supci- 
■nsion and coutiol over each succession, wlicther by 
natural descent or by adoption, until satisfied that 
everj'thmg had been done conformably v ith law, with 
local custom, and with an equitable rcgaid to the 
general interests of the family, and to the individual 
rights of each of its members Tins and this alone is 
the meaning and scope of the " ruling sanction " 

Tlie act of adoption is ii reversible, and the Soveieign 
had no more power to refuse succession to an adopted 
son than to a son of the body In cases of sin injam 
property, or service Jaghues, held, according to the 
written terms of the grant or accoi cling to imraemoiial 
custom, at the Prmce’s pleasure, he could and Ae- 
quently did decline to place any heir m possession, 
simply because the service was no longei lequired, or 
because he wished to confer the estate on somebody 
else. This resumption could be, and sometimes was 
effected during the lifetime of a Jaghiredar, but more 
often, as might be expected, after his denuse And 
undoubtedly an irregular or unauthonsed adoption did 
from time to time afford a just occasion, or a convement 
pretext, for resuming a sw mjam or service jaghire ^ 

1 The infancy of the heir to a jaghire held on a military service 
tenure was sometimes also made the ground for resuming the 
estate But it must he observed, with general reference to the 
entire question, that a resumption by a naUve Pnnee by no means 

h2 
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But m the ca*e of SawastJiUns or ancient Zemin- 
dajiea, and of Jnam estates — which were considered 
as private property descending to heirB general, mort- 
gageahle, and even saleable, with the consent of the 
co-heirs,* — there is not o single instance on record, 
there U not even a tradition or mmonr extant, to 
show that any Hindoo or Mahomedan Sovereign ever 
claimed the right of preventing an adopted »on froni 
succeeding The sanction by the ruling power was 
never withheld and never conld be where the adoption 
waa unexceptionable. 

The only corrective infliction, the ntmost extent of 
interference In the sucensaion to a hereditary estate, 
upon which a native monarch over ventured, when on 
unaathorued or inequitable adoption had taken place, 
was the exaction of an enhanced or unprecedented 
nujturnnci or fine before he would grant inveatituro 
to the chumant Many such Instances of deferred 
investiture and of the levy of a fine have been found 
in the records of the Peishwas government at 
Poonah but during all the researches of the Bombay 
Inam Coromisaion not a single caso was discovered in 
which an adopted heir bad been excluded by royal 
prerogative from succeeding to hia adoptive lather 
It would be still more vain to search for a precedent 
InTolT^ the rala tnd • famOr m Jt do^e nDrfer oar 

OorertuneBt, Thebrtrmi elwej^ treated with eoD^rrmlioD and 
pnnfjtfd for hr a attpeixf or atneetm office uhI ff cm sniinaijr 
nt hend be eblDtr or otbervi^e ohuloed th 1 rince • 

f wtr he wae pnhehlj pUc^ Iti a% Rood ■ poelUeo en bh fethtr 
ha I ortrrpted. Tbh hea bees ln|>o««lbU tmjer car 

' Tbe cowoiTtmce ot toot la tb* eUeaatlon by the felhrrof 
M rr^pwred by the MttaCfbere, Va dnpeutrd with where ther 
l«rv*a to be eU tainen et the Ume Streoge a Uladi law T 0 I.L, 
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for the exercise of such a power by any native poten- 
tate over bis feudatory chieftams, or over dependent 
aUies of pimcely rank 

No such precedent exists in the annals of India 
No such prerogative, no such power, no such pretence 
was ever set forth or heard of in India, until the Bii- 
tish Grovernment, — beginning in 1841 with Colaba, 
which was undoubtedly a petty feudatory State over 
which it had the right of investiture , advancing still 
further in 1848 with Sattara, which, though certainly 
subordinate and dependent, was held under a treaty 
confirming the sovereignty, without any words of 
hmitation, to the Rajah'’s “heirs and successors,” — 
rose at last to the chmax of assumption m 1854, 
when Lord Dalhousie denied the nght of succession 
by an adopted son m the Nagpore State, with which 
we had a tieatyof “ perpetual friendship and aUiance,” 
and which had been officially declared in 1 826 to be 
“ one of the substantive powers of India ” The first 
lapse from a conservative and protective policy m the 
case of the petty feudatory State of Colaba, led to the 
subsequent apphcation of the rule to the more im- 
portant prmcipalities of Sattara, Nagpore and Jhansi, 
after which no Hmdoo sovereignty could be considered 
as secure from a sudden extinction ^ 

1 “ The pnncipahty of Colaba has been held by the family of 
Angna for nearly two centuries m a state of independence It has 
never been in our possession Our connection with it rests upon 
the foundations of a formal treaty, freely contracted , and while a 
vestige of the Angna family remains, it belongs of nght to them, 
and cannot be seued and appropnated by us otherwise than by an 
act of violence, perpetrated by our supenor power It is assumed 
that the pnncipality has lapsed to the paramount state, by reason 
of the failure of heirs But the ground I rest upon is, that the 
widow of Rughojee Angna possessed, under the authonty of that 
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But OUT first encroachment this not merely a lapse 
from conEcrvatiTe polity it ■waa a positive d eni al of 
justice and an thnae of our material strength. Far 
from being a proper and opportune assertion of Impo* 
rial rant, duties, and fonctionfl by our Government, 
as Bcreral persons have uigned, it •wna an absolute 
abdication of that federal ranlc, and a repudiation of 
those duties and foncbona of protection and control, 
■which alone can entitle the de fado paramount power 
to be Tocogtdsed and obeyed as the Tm3;)enal sove 
reignty of India. By this new policy our Government 
assumed the oCfensiTe and defiant position of an all 
absorbing acquisitive Kxngdom, denied its origin and 
history contradicted all Its precedents and cast all 
treaties to the wind. 

No preiogatiTe of rofumption, no right of escheat 
can be sUently conveyed or implied in a treaty ■when 
the terms neither of that treaty nor of the antecedent 
negotiations show any trace of such a dulm or of 
such a concession. Nor could any such prerogative 

IMoor Tbltli la i>otdlitnit«il.U)« right to aSopl uwl atlll pomaa«a 
that right onloipairod. Ailoption, vith a nindoo b both a right 
■B<J a datf 

I nCTCT can iatlri> mjwlf that troa polky can comport otlh 
ItiiatUcc and oppreathn. Tba natira prtseta and chief* of Indl* 
Ttli ace in Lbe fate of Colaha their own deatinj | ihclr fldrUtjr and 
ouachmeat camrat be relied noon whQ* the; hare inch eaoae for 
dlstnat aad alarm and altbongo tbcj mty be orcrawed and tapt 
down br oQr (rrcriattbla mllltai7 power the oecarion naj ari^ 
when th IrhoitdUr might bceotne aingcTOQi. The feelings of oor 
Indian aabjacta are net to be Uillcd with t aad it la not wIm or aafn 
to dtpan from that eoncOialoTT ««r\daet or to efface from thrir 
niladi ihoaa laprcailsni of one Jn^tlc*, wbdem, and gnoJ faith 
which bare hHhario con^Utnted oor bond of onkm with the people 
^ lha trot ba 1« of OUT power la India. (Selection* from tha 
I apem of Ilcnry 8l. George TnekcT, rp. ST aad loO ) Thh m«t 
eooTiDcin* preictt th* whota of whwa la worth reading had no 
effect ©a the Coart of IHreeton. 
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aiul right be suddenly acquired or gradually amassed 
by the cuomious increase of our power, without an 
explicit assertion on the one part, and an explicit 
admission on the other 

Oiu Government has on many occasion intioduced 
Imntatioiis and explanations into those clauses of 
treaties which guaranteed hcieditary descent In a 
tieaty nith the Eao of Cutch m 1810, tlic succession 
was bmited to the Eajali and “Jns legitimate ojf- 
spiing" We made a treaty with tlie Haj Eana of 
JhiiUaivur in 1838, b}’’ nliich the soieicignty nas 
secuied to the leigning Prince, " his hens and his 
successois heiiig Ins descendants AVe made aticaty 
mth Goolab Sing of Cashmere in 18iC, limiting the 
succession to “the hens male of his hodij”~ We 
tned to make a treaty nith the King of Oude in 1856, 
by which the succession nas to be confined to “the 
hens male of his hody hoi n in lawful wedlock’*'^ 

’ Volumo of Tronlios, ISo t, p 4-17 

* Volume of IronOes, 1850, p 57 Tins limitation was removed 
bj lord Conning m 1850 ns a reward for tlio sen ices rendered bj 
tlio Eninli of Cnsbraero during tlio rebellion Tins was a special 
act of favour quite unconnected with the general tenor of the Adop- 
tion despatches of 1800 

3 Tins was a most insidious limitation, quite novel and unknown 
to Mahomednns, and especially oflensuo to n Mnbomednn Sove 
reign The Sultan nud the Shoh never inarrj Two successive 
piedecessors of the present Ni/am, Salnbiit Jung and Nizam Ah 
Khan, were both sons of concubines So long ns there is paternal 
recognition, there is really no illegitimacy under Mnhomednn law, 
although precedence and a preferential birtli-nght are given by 
custom to the sons of a married wife over those of a concubine or 
slave, and in India, especially in the South, to the sons of a Shadee 
wife over those of a NiKah wife The Shadee merely consists in 
certain Hindoo ceremonies added to the indispensable forms of the 
Nilali, which is the only marriage known to Mahomedan law or 
recognised in our Courts In the case of Mahomed Bauher Hoos- 
sain V Shvifoon Nissa, on appeal from the Supreme Court of 
Madras, Lord Justice Knight Bruce, in dehvenng the judg- 

* 
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These sre express nml juteliigihle restrictions but 
^henerer "wo have guamuteod a pnncipiility to a 
Hindoo Pnnce, his heirs luid Bucai^saorB, mthout any 
quslificatlons or restnctlons, it is quite cle*r that no 
limited right of succession, no rule except that of the 
Hindoo law in all its mtegnty can have been con 
templated by either party to the treaty 

It TTOuld have been treU, indeed, if the ruiers of 
this great Empire had alrrays cantiously abstained 
from performing those sleeping acta of State ^ by 
which Lord Halhousiea administration was so dis- 
creditably dittingniahed, until they had sounded all 
the depths and shoals of the ground upon which they 
were proceeding, and had ascertaincsd that it roolly 
would bear the enormous superttrocture they wished 
to build upon iL It wotdd have been well if they 
had consented simply to hear what the representatives 
of princely femdics, threatened with extinction had to 
wy as to the fact ofthcir continued existence when the 
whole question turned npon tho admission or denial of 
thatCict If Lord Dalhottsio and his flcxiblo advisers In 
1^48 hod only listened to the not very nnreasoniblo 
adnee of Hr Frcre,* who was then Eesident at Sat 
tara, — not to come to a final decision as to the right 
of tho last Rajah s adopted son to succeed to the 
throne until he os well as tho other claimants had 


mm f »h Jodklml CnmralUr* of lt»« IMry CowwQ (VU and 4th 

1 ttnufj I“*ij jcottonnrtillm tn olj bbJ kmf utmltUtU po^l 

•ton, thu, “ fcmtrUtTiff to tb* U* Iho Ujiltlrntfr or 

raK>rm f t ftil i f MthomtUn inij hr prr 

•omrl « Inf rrrd from dream U w »Uh«t any dirwl proof 
f*® rrntr* Wtw « th p« roln, or of tny forrod «l f 
‘ m^Uro Miwf tndU Appratt, rot ht 
, , * ** *1^**^*^ * ' ™ K-CH^ tftmmor of B tnhiT j r Swur* 

« I r* p I *0 ' 
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been “ allowed an opportunity of stating the precise 
grounds on which they claimed to be heirs," — the in- 
iquitous annexation of Sattara could neyer have taken 
place, no hesh biand-new precedent — ^in default of 
an old one — ^for the confiscation of Jhansi and Berar 
would have been fabricated , and the conspiracies of 
Poona, Sattara, Kolapore, and Nagpore, and the agita- 
tion of the Southern Mahratta country in 1857, would 
never have placed our Empue on the very verge of de- 
struction. 

The position of the British Government as the de 
facto paramount power, and the stipulations of treaties 
restnctmg the external action of the native States, un- 
doubtedly impose upon it Imperial duties and respon- 
sibihties And I am very far from deprecating the 
pubhc avowal of these Imperial duties On the con- 
trary it appears to me that much difSculty and mis- 
understandmg have ansen from our imperfectly de- 
fined and asserted supremacy The disappearance of 
the Company, and the assumption of direct rule by the 
Queen, have rendered an open and distmct declaration 
of Imperial power still more advisable and more feasi- 
ble than before , and I trust that the first suitable op- 
portumty wdl be taken to make such a declaration to 
all India But whether the Queen's supremacy re- 
mams as at present tacitly assumed, or is formally 
avowed and acknowledged, it must be exercised to con- 
trol, to protect and to mstruct, but not to confiscate, 
to disinherit, or to destroy 
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lIfcdT**» April IBJa. 

A. HiGlitY landAtOTy tilide m tlie i^enfitc 

for January on liord Dolhcnude s administration of 
India, compeia me to recur to thnt unpleasant 8ubject» 
tho right of an adopted eon to bucc^ to a Hindoo 
prinapality Associated, as this guestion is, tnth 
many painful and humiliating convictions of politicsal 
ingratitude and iniquity recorded against onr Qovem 
ment, and, still worse, with too many instances of the 
spoliation of private property the subject is indeed 
unwelcome and repulsive But until its trno bearings 
are clearly understood and accepted 1^ the English 
press and public, I shall never allow an erroneous 
statement of facts, or of doctrine, to pass unchaHengod 
and unrefuted* It is not my fault I am compelled 
to a certain extent to combine, in one Inquiry the 
consideration of two perfectly distinct questions, — the 
succession to sovcrdgutles and the succession to private 
estates. These questions ought undoubtedly to have 
been always kept separate. But Lord Balhousle, his 
Indian advisers, end his English supporters, having 
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first stretched the Sovereign's prerogntive of receiving 
homage and granting investiture, in the case of feu- 
datory chiefs, jaghecidars, and holders of Inam estates, 
far beyond its true limits, then pioceedcd to apply this 
prcpostcionsly exaggerated prerogative to the case of 
Sovereign Pi inceSjVnth whom oui- relations were strictly 
defined by treaty. And thus a veiy simple question 
has become confused mth false analogies, and overlaid 
mth false illustrations 

The Times of India} may claim, m common mth 
one or two of its Indian contempoiaries, the credit of 
having largely contributed to estabbsh that altered 
tone of thought and political piniciple thioiighout the 
press and the official correspondence of India, winch 
in the fulness of time found its positive expression m 
Lord Canumg's Adoption desjiatch. I do not at 
present apprehend much difference of opinion to exist 
in the Indian press, either on the geneial question of 
annexation, or on this particular topic of succession by 
adoption Even the Fi tend of India feels that the 
atmosphere has changed , that its old standmg dish 
of spohation will not go dovra now either law or plam, 
but requires a highly spiced sauce, m the shape of a 
“Mecca pastoral,” or a bouncmg canai d from Hyder- 
abad, to make it palatable and presentable, even to the 
Fiiend’s own circle at Calcutta There is perhaps 
not a newspaper published m India, that would at 
this tune venture to reproduce the “ ruling sanction” 
m that hideous shape of “ ruling disfranchisement,” 
which it was uniformly made to assume durmg Lord 
Dalhousie’s eventful reign. 

^ In winch Ihis Letter appeared 
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But I feel no confidence in the permanence of 
the present impression. I am afraid that it is founded 
much more on apathy than on sympathy and that a 
deaded change in the political ^^ind, either m Inudon 
or Calcutta, irould go Tcry fiir to diampate it The 
Adoption despatches of Lord Canning and Sir Charles 
"Wood, followed by special letters from the Viceroy to 
nearly every Pnnee and Ohieflam of India were indeed 
received with ocqmescence even among the old advo- 
cates of annexatioa They have not hitherto been 
directly assailed, partly from o feeling very prtsvalent- 
townrds the close of the rebellion, that the native 
Pnnees had not on the whole, been frurJy appreciated 
or well treated, that they had behaved weU in onr diffi 
culUes, and deserved some boon et oar hands and 
partly but I believe to a very small extent, from 
altered viewo, and from a suspicion that the p retoga 
tive claimed by ns was really not mstalnable In argn 
ment or doduciblc from recorded focta. The Adoption 
despatch itself tacitly acknowledged, that the ima 
ginary precedents for ignoring adoptions could not bo 
found did not in fact enst Every one was willing 
to drop the dispute for the tune no one was inclined 
to pursue It to a conclusion. 

The article m the Sdinburglt Renew goes much 
farther than anything I have seen since 1857 , and 
its conclttslcras arc eminently calculated to rejoice the 
heart and rwivo the hopes of the Fnend And yet 
the renower Is evidently but scantily ac<iuiinted with 
tho controverted portbn of his theme. Ho docs not 
once nlludo to any one of the writers who have at 
lacked and exposed Lord DalhouBle s ftcqulsitivo pro- 
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cecdings ; he seems never to have travelleJ out of tlie 
Blue Books, and generally puts forwnid his apologetic 
pleas and explanations in the language of Lord Dal- 
housie’s own klmutes, e^ or}’- word of which is quietly 
assumed to he both logical and vciacious. Thus the 
annexation of Nagpore is desciibed, m his Lordship’s 
own words, as “ a simple lapse for want of an heir 
either natm al or adopted " The name of Bajah Jaiiojce 
Bhonsla, and the nows of his partial recognition by 
Lord Canning, have apparently not yet penetiated to 
the latitude of Patci noster Eow Lord Canning’s Adop- 
tion despatch is not mentioned. The absolute right of 
the “paramount powci” m India, to prevent a suc- 
cession by adoption, is taken for granted Tlie exei- 
cise of that supposed right m the cases of Sattara and 
Jhansi IS upheld as wise, piudent, and beneficent The 
existence of a dehberate and systematic pohey of an- 
nexation during Lord Dalliousie’s administration is 
denied, but such a pobey is indirectly commended, 
and by no means deprecated for the future The 
article is neither powerfully nor pleasingly written , 
there is little attempt at research or aigument , no 
new information is given , but from its unimpassioned, 
apparently candid, and moderate tone, and from the 
high charactei of the Edtnhui gh Review^ it might do 
serious mischief, if allowed to circulate for any time 
without a contradiction. I shall therefore offer a few 
remarks on the general question, and on the particular 
case of Sattara, which the reviewer, though stdl con- 
fining himself to the Blue Book, notices at some 
length 

A variety of circumstances combme to render the 
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annexiitiDii of Sattara an exlrem ely Intcreeting and 
important case — ttio care of all otlicn most smtable 
for the purpose* of example and illastrataon, and the 
least open to exception by opponent*. In the first 
place, it Is a case that can be diacnssed 'without bitter 
ness of feeling, or personal accnsation against lind. 
Dalhonaie, for I at once admit that he "was less to 
blame in this particular instance than m any of the 
Bubseqnent anneiationa. It did not fall to him to 
take the initiative "when the question camo before 
him, it ‘WO* already prqiudgcd by men of long official 
ditenence and high position, ■whose knowledge of 
Indian politics and history 'waa naturally presumed to 
be most accurate and profound. Theoj confident alle- 
gations feu in exactly with the young Governor 
Generals ambitions predilections and taking their 
concloaions as to the Hindoo Prmce s rights and the 
British prerogadve, tobe Incontrovcrtihlo, ho contented 
himself with arguing for the general expediency of 
absorbing the minor states ■whenever a fair opportunity 
presented itself Mr J P Willaughby then a member 
of Council at Bombay now one of Sir Charles "Wood s 
advisers in the Indian Council, ■was the real parent of 
Annexation Lord Balhousie was only Its nursing 
father Beneath his fostering care the Monster grow 
to such giant proportions, and wrought such fearful 
havoc that the world has quite lost sight of tho true 
onginal Frankenstein, who probably is now by no 
means anxions to claim tho credit of Ids handiwork. 
1 shall endeavour to do him justice. 

The annexation of 8attara was a critical measure , 
it marks on epoch In our Indian policy Colaba having 
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been nndeniably a petty feudatory State, over wbicb 
our Government bad expressly retained tbe ngbt of 
mvestiture, tbe case of Sattara Tvas tbe first in wbicb 
we claimed to limit and restram tbe Hindoo law of 
inbentance, when an adoption bad been made by a 
Sovereign wbo bad always been treated by us witb 
great form and ceremomal as a royal personage, and 
witb whom, “ bis beirs and successors," we bad con- 
cluded a treaty of “perpetual friendsbip and albance " 
Without tbis precedent, tbe annexation of Nagpore 
could nevei bave taken place 

I would say of tbe Eajab of Sattara, as I bave just 
said of tbe Nawab of tbe Carnatic, that, if no sucb'^ 
potentate bad existed, we ought to bave mvented 
him. But those bulwarks of pobtical stability and 
social order, a popular bne of Prmces, and a terri- 
torial nobibty, cannot always be mvented, or made at 
a moment's notice, or even revived, although they may 
bave been very easily destroyed. We may yet feel 
tbe want of them m many parts of India where they 
formerly did us good service 

If tbe Bajab of Sattara bad cost tbe Imperial Go- 
vernment tbe full amount of bis personal expenditure, ' 
tbe money would bave been well laid out But be, 
m fact, cost us notbmg Tbe small force usually'^” 
stationed at Sattara could safely bave been with- 
drawn at any time, if required elsewhere, while tbe 
Bajab would still bave been responsible for tbe peace 
of bis country Tbe'provmce of Sattara, smce the 
annexation, has never paid its own expenses Tbe 
Bajab was also bound by treaty to furnisb a small 
but useful body of Irregular Cavalry, on our requisi- 
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tlon, m time of ivax But the tbIu© of any ma t eri al 
Bad m men or money that the Rajah of Sattam, or 
any other native Sovereign could afford ue m tune of 
vrar or rebellion, ■would have been aa nothing when 
compared ■with the moral support of hia fiuthfol ad- •' 
herence. It ■waa the example and demeononr of the 
Ri^ah of Puttiala the lending Sikh ehie:^ that deterred 
the other Prmcoa on tho Pnnjanb frontier and the 
Sikh troops and people, from joining in the revolt at 
the most dangerous cnais, and kept them, steady in 
their allegiance and duty Had the signal been given 
by an influential dueftalii, not all Sir John La^wrence s 
exertions nor even tho 12 000 British soldiers he had 
in the Punjaub at the outbreak of the mutmic*, could 
have pTovented that trememdous accession to the ranks 
of the rebellion. 

Tho Rajah of Sattoro, though endowed with only a 
small temtory (which might havo been extended 
•with great ad\*antago to us,) and though not of such 
pofo and ancient hneago os tho Rajpoot Pnnccs, ■was 
yet regarded throughout India not only as tho most 
iUustnous of tho Mabratto Rajahs, bnt os pro--/ 
eminently tho Hindoo of tbo Hindoos, tho repre- 
scntatlvo of tliat mighty warrior Sivajoo who avenged 
seven hundred years of natlonsl degradation, hnmblcd 
the Mogul Emperor restored tho splendour and pub- 
licity of Hindoo worship, and founded a great Hmdoo 
corJeileratlon on tho Tuina of Mahomedan supremacy ^ 
The good will and manifest subordination of this pe- 
culiarly popular 8o\-creign, secured to us by tho wdso 
policy of ilountstuart Elpbinstono and Lonl llsrilngs 
ought to havG beta consWered os forming a natural 
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and essential element in tlie Imperial system, and 
■svould have been of inestimable value durmg the dan- 
gers and difficulties of 1857 The re-estabhshment of 
the digmty of the Peishwas, — the faithless officials 
who had for several generations usurped their master^s 
authority, and from whose custody the last Rajah had 
been rescued by a British army, — ^would have been 
even more threatenmg to the Rajah of Sattara than 
to the British Government , and such a proclamation 
as would necessardy have been issued by a reigning 
Rajah of Sattara under our gmdance, would have made 
a pretender like the Nana powerless and ridiculous,' 
and would have retamed the adherents of Scmdia, 
Holkar, and the other ancient Mahratta feudatories, 
m a state of obedience to their rulers, and of cheerful 
rehance on the wisdom and power of the Company 
Bahadoor 

But as a direct consequence of Lord Dalhousie^s 
contempt for such remote considerations, and of the 
flagrant repudiation of all our pledges of protection and 
fair deabng, evmced by the annexations of the friendly 
and weU-governed states of Sattara, Jhansi and Nag- 
poie, the mmor chieftams and mflitary classes of Gwa- 
lior and Indore, Kolapore, and the Southern Mahratta 
country, were thoroughly roused, alarmed, and exas- 
perated, and bebevmg from the moral deterioration of 
our rule, — ^for such was the prevailing superstition, — 
that it was drawmg to its destmed close, they were 
prepared for some great change, welcomed the bloody 
scenes of 1857, and prepared to take part m our de- 
structiom The Sovereigns themselves, and their im- 
mediate famdies and imnisters, havmg larger views. 
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greater interests at stake, and better means of infor 
mation, attempted mth bat partial suceeas to stem tbe 
tide bnt the uniTersal feeUng Tras against nfl. 

Efljah Appah Sahib the ytranger of the two brothers 
whom we released from the Peiahwa s power after the 
battle of Ashtee, died on the 5th April, lSi8 aged 46 
haring on his death-bed adopted u his eon and sno- 
cessor a youth of the Bhonsla family lineally de* 
Bcended from the great SlT^ee s uncle. Of the regn 
lanty and propriety of the adoption according to 
Hindoo law and Mahratta custom, there never was 
any question. 

The majority of the Bombay Council, and of the 
Supreme Govemmeut, rgected thu successor on the 
grcFund that no one hut a lineal descendant of ono of 
the two last reigning Bajaha, with whom we had con- 
eluded treaties, had any n^t to succeed without our 
express pcrmissiDa 

The J?dtn6urj;h Benairsr hardly doc* jnsdeo to 
the personal weight and ability of tho officiol oppo- 
nents by whom the new doctnnea of onneiation wero 
resisted in India and in iho Court of BircctoTs, when 
he summarises the coarse of the discussion in tho fol- 
lowing perfunctory stylo — " Sir George Clerk, who 
was then Goremor of Bombay alouo of all the autho- 
rities in India wo* In favoor of allowing tho succession 
of tho child. Ho admitted that the adoption required 
one eancUon He admitted that no unlfonn rule of 
practice required ns to give it But ho held that tho 

treaty securing the principality to heirs ond suc- 

etisors included heirs by adoption as well as heir* by 

birth” (p 18) “In these views the Governor of 
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Bombay could not carry bis Conncil •with bim. On 
tbe mam pomt bis arguments were conclusively an- 
swered m an able paper by Mr Willougbby Tbe 
new Governor wbo succeeded when tbe question was 
stdl pendmg — ^Lord Falkland — adopted, after full con- 
sideration, tbe opinion of tbe Council , and tbe Go- 
vernor-General, m a Mmute marked by all bis vigour 
and abibty, gave bis voice agamst tbe contmuance of 
tbe prmcipabty, both on tbe ground of ngbt and on 
tbe ground of pobcy Tbe Court of Directors, by a 
large majority representmg tbe weight of opinion not 
less than tbe weight of numbers, adopted tbe view of 
tbe Govemor-GeneraL^'’ 

I cannot agree witb tbe reviewer’s estimate of tbe 
majority m tbe Court of Directors tbe names of 
Messrs Henry St George Tucker, John Shepherd, 
William Lesbe Melville, Major Obphant and General 
Caulfield, all of whom recorded written dissents agamst 
tbe annexation, appear to me to outweigh m authority 
and distinction tbe name of Mr Boss Donnelly Mangles 
— ^tbe only Director wbo gave bis reasons m wntmg, — 
as clearly and as bnlliantly as their arguments out- 
sbme bis sopbisms and dispel bis forced illustrations 
But tbe entire efiect of tbe article is produced by a 
series of these rhetorical assumptions Tbe general 
tenor and efiect of Sir George Clerk’s Mmute is by no 
means adequately or accurately conveyed m tbe re- 
viewer’s summary Sir George Clerk did mdeed admit 
‘'that tbe adoption required our sanction ,” — “hy cus- 
tom,” — ^but tbe reviewer omits to mention that be 
immediately asks tbe question, “ Can we, without m- 
justice, exercise that right of sanction to tbe extent of 
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prohititing ndopUon?''^ This question, after an able 
argument, bo answera m tbe negative, on grounds both 
of justice and expediency 

The fiict 18, that the reviewer following the Minutes 
of lord Dalhousie and hia advisers, succumbs to that 
enormous fallacy which is perhaps most concisely 
stated in the words of Mr Iieatock Eeid, who was then 
a member of the Bombay Council, — A ngbt to grant 
implies a right to withhold such sanction. The 
whole transaction wus mode to depend on this falls 
dons dogma, strengthened by our own false precedent 
of Colabo. The reviewer does not quota the follow 
ing very expUat statement frota Sir George Clerk s 
Mmute — To judge from the expression of pcrpetuiil 
friendship to a man, his hein and succeasors, these 
ordinarily would seem to mean a sovcrciguty which 
should not lapse for want of heirs, so long os thoro 
Is any one who can succeed according to the usages of 
the people to whom the treaty refers. The lad now 
adopted by the Hajah is such a successor Having 
thus lightly slapped over Sir Gcorgo Clerk s weighty 
opposition the reviewer rehoves himself from dealing 
directly with his arguroctiU by observing that they 
“were coDclusircly answered in an able paper by ilr 
AVUloughby 

Ijonl Falkland the next ” outhonty referred to by 
the reviewer succeeded Sir Oeni^o Clerk as Governor 
a few days after the latter had recorded his \uows on 
the suiiject and wo know from the revelations arielog 

' Ann^iftUno ofSttUra, 1810 p fl 

• I> tlo t n fa * 

* I>tt0 Ml, JToflUMltittU, 
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from tlie Baroda Ediutput scaudnls tliat }iis Loidsliip’s 
Minutes weie usually Trntten by tlie Chief Sccretuiy, 
or one of bis assistants^ I cannot, theieforc, consider 
Lord Falkland’s paper as a distinct and independent 
expiession of opinion It emanated fiom the Secie- 
taiiat, of ■vrliich klr Willoughby had so long been the 
piesiding genius, and over which he still exeicised 
a complete influence and coutiol, and it is obnously 
and almost avowedly a mere paraphiase and echo of 
that gentleman’s " veiy able klinute ” 

We now come to LoidDalhoiisie’s Minute , and not- 
withstanding the reviewer’s adnmation of its “vigoui 
and ability,” we may look in vain foi any evidence of 
research or mquiiy, or even of thought, on a subject 
so worthy of careful consideration Loid Dalhousie, 
lilce Loid Falkland, ti usts imphcitly to Mi Willoughby, 
appeals to his “ demonstration,” adopts his conclusions, 
and reiterates with undoubted vigoui his asseition of 
paramount prerogative But he does not think it ne- 
cessary, any more than Mr Willoughby, to explain 
why not a smgle precedent can be pioduced for the 
exercise of that right of the extmction of sovereignties 
which, accordmg to him, “ appears to have ever been 
the practice throughout aU the states of India How 
it can “ appear” to have been the practice, without a 
single instance of the practice appearing m the history 
or m the pohtical records of India, it still remains for 
some admirer of Lord Dalhousie to teach us We are 
thus left face to face with Mr WiUoughby Lord 

^ Letter to the Daily Neics, by L E Eeid, Esq (Smith, Elder, 
and Co , 186d), p 5 See also the Parliamentary Papers, Baroda, 
1862, p 1115 

® Annexation of Sattara, 1 849, p 81 
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Falkland, Lord Dalhonrie, the Ccrart of Directors, and 
the Edxnhur^ Renewtr all refer ru to that gentle- 
mftn for the arguments on their aide. H therefore, I 
can effectually refute those arguments, my task -will he 
coTopletely accompUshed. 

The staple of Mr ‘WIllonghh/B argument them^jor 
premiss upon ^rhich ha rests his whole cause, consista 
in an mccssant reference to some precedent^ or senes 
of precedents, which he declares to hare come down 
to the Bntish Government from the Governments •• 
which preceded us," “ the universal and immemorial 
custom of India, ** the imperial house of Ddhi, and » 
so forth. All this is very confidently and very posi 
lively urged, and had os we have seen, a very 
convinciDg and comforting effect upon those great 
authontlcs of the £din6ursih Rentxo who had 
made up their minds to annex already but to any 
one who bring* an unbiassed mind to bear upon tho 
subject, hlr M fUoughby's Minuto presents a most 
cunous aspect We find him persistently pointbg 
out a precedent to us, which appears to recede as wo 
advance. Ho assures u* that ho has hunted it out, 
and has got It, but ho concludes and departs, without 
having cither displayed Its beauties, or declared its 
qualities, or even told us it* name. 

A more important question,” says htr Wil 
lougbby than that of the contlnuanco or extinction 
of the Sattara Slato has not arisen since I became a 
member of tbU Oovenunent It docs not affect that 
State exeln Ivcly but raises tho gcuend question of 
what Is the right policy to be pursued towards any 
other natlro State of India under similar clrcum 
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stances In other \rords, it raises the question, ^vhe- 
ther on failure of heirs natural it is expedient to 
absorb them in the general soveieignty of the Anglo- 
Indian empire, or to continue them by the Hindoo 
custom of adoption." 

It appears somewhat ominous and threatening that 
at the veiy opening of his Mmute, and before he has 
alluded to the possibihty of there bemg any claim of 
right mvolved, Mr Willoughby proposes to treat the'' 
question as one of expediency However, on the 
whole, the tempei and spirit m which he professes to 
enter on the discussion are quite unobjectionable “ A 
question of this gi’ave and comprehensive character 
can only be detcrmmed after much study and research, 
and the most dispassionate consideration, and with a 
full knowledge of the prerogatives vested m the go- 
vernments we have succeeded" ^ AH this is very fair 
and proper, nothmg can be more reas^ nable and equit- 
able than Mr Willoughby's declared intentions But 
I am compelled\ to ask, after carefully perusing his 
himute, where is there any sign or symptom of “ the 
study and research " which he admits ought to have 
beeh employed m discussing this very important case ? 

^ He asserts m various passages that it is our “un-v 
doubted pierogative to refuse to recogmse heirs by 
adoption ," he says that “the imperial house of Delhi/ 
would have exercised this prerogative m the days of 
its vigour ," but not a particle or a vestige of docu- 
mentary evidence of this prerogative, not a historical 
fact bearing upon it, not a smgle precedent can be 
/' adduced from the records of any one of “ the Gnvem- 
’ I Annexation of Sattara, 1849, p 67 
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ments that preceded ua." The only precedent he pro- 
duces Is that of Colaba, Trhich uas one of our own 
cnation, and had occurred ju*t five years before the 
date of Mr Willoughby s i^ute. The fact is, that 
no other precedent could be found- 

I endeavoured to prove m the last Letter that the 
" ruling sanction even os applied to petty feudatories 
and hereditary zemindars, was not a right of forbid- 
ding or annulling, or Ignoring but simply the right 
of regulating adoptions, asserting supremacy and en 
forcing subordination and that the right of investiture 
was not a right of refusing investiture. Even in tho 
case of hereditary cemlndars and iuomdars, we have, 
therefore, never jaatly possessed the right of disallow 
Ing adoptions for our own purposes oven where we 
had retained or acquired the prerogativo of mvestituro 
over minor principalities, we had no more right to 
forbid tho succcnion of an adopted son than of a 
lineal male descendant But with respect to Hindoo 
Prince^ with uhom wo had conlrected treaties of 
perpetual fncndsblp and alliance, this new claim of 
mutflatmg and perverting their bw of Inheritance so 
os to corrupt the blood of all colbterab of all cog 
nate^ and of all agnates, except tho lineal male descend 
ants of the 6rst Pnnec who was induced to become our 
ally rests upon no precedent whatever and upon no 
analogy except the false analogy of CoUba, — wblcb in 
ISIS was a very recent confiscatioa This prepos- 
terous claim had its origin and depends for its justifi 
cation entirely upon the bold and confident assertions 
of Mr J P M illoupliby without a vestige of Instori 
cal I^gal, or documentary proof 
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Tlie following sentence fiom ]\J[r Tfillougliby^s 
“veiy able Minute'' contains wliat is peibaps at once 
tlie boldest, tbe most confident, and the most utterly 
unfounded of these momentous assertions — '' 

“No membei of any of the othei blanches of 
Snajee's family can have any claim to the iiosses- 
sions held under the treaty of 1819, which in fact 
cieated the State, and limited the succession to the 
descendants of the jiai ty on whom it was gratuitously 
confened" ^ Now, it is perfectly true that, without a 
dul}’’ solemmsed adoption by the Eajah or his widow, 
no particular member of Sivajee's family could claim 
the succession , it is also quite traedhat the tieaty of 
1819 did “m fact create the State" The Eajah, 
though titular Simeiain of all the Mahrattas, had been 
a mere political puppet and prisoner, we had never 
had any comiectiou oi communication with his ances- 
tors or with him, but had always dealt with the 
Peishwa as the real and recognised executive head of 
the Mahratta confederation. The domimons imder 
the Peishwa's government were fairly conquered in a 
war which he commenced himself by an unprovoked 
and treacherous aggression , and while the Eajah of 
Sattara was estabhshed by the treaty of 1819 as the 
ruling Sovereign of a portion of those conqueied do- 
minions, the Governor-General, Lord Hastmgs, very 
judiciously thought fit, — foUowmg the precedent and 
language of the treaty by which the central portion 
of Tippoo's conqueied terntones was, under similai 
circumstances, allotted to the Eajah of Mysore, — ^to 
employ such terms in that treaty as should be a pei- 
^ Sattara Papers, 1819, p 121 

I 
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petual bar to the itmvtd of the Bajab s federal pre- 
tcmsloiis, a perpetual record of his obligations to tho 
British Government Cortamly I have no objection 
to admit that the State of Sattam was created by 
the treaty of ISIO or even to use Hr "WiUonghby s 
other formula, and say that it was gratuitously con 
fcrred." These studied phrases of covert disparage- 
ment can bring no aid to Mr 'Willoughby’s cause, 
unless indeed, ho can quietly lead us to the strango 
conclusion that whatever has been ‘^gratuitously con 
ferred ” can at any convenient opportunity ho arbl 
tranly resumed by tho donor This would indeed bo 
a new interpretation of the word gratnitcnia. And 
yet from tho general tenor of hlr Willoughby s argu 
ment, bo really seems to olm at such a conclusion, 
since he actually does claim for the British Govom- 
ment, notwithstanding tho sUenco of the treaty and 
on no grounds but theso " ertaUvo and gratuitous 
grounds not only an impbed right of investiture, but 
also a coustructivo right of confiscation. 

Still Mr Willoughby Is not satisBcd with tho sUcnco 
of tho treaty He docs not feel sufficiently strong 
with hi» Impbod nght of investiture or with hu con- 
structive right of confiscation or with his wonderful 
array of Indefeasible and invisible precedents ho is 
not content with saying that the British Government 
by the treaty of 1819 “created the State of Sattaro, 
and gratuitously conferred” it upon tho Bajah — 
which I do not dispute— but he must force the silent 
treaty to speak. And hero I think ho gets too far 
ilcdinmetly states in this same pas ago which I liavo 
quf*t I at full length, that the treaty of 1810 fumfedw 
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the succession to the descendants^’ of the other con- 
tractmf^ party This is not one of those statements of 
eqnivocal meaning in ivhich Lord Dalhousie rejoiced , 
it is simjily a mis-statement In the treaty of 1819 y 
there is not one ■woid of “descendants there is not 
one woid of hmitation Treaties have been made m 
more than one instance, as I have already pomted out, 
with a limitation to the descendants of the other con- 
tracting party , ^ but the treaty with the Eajah of 
Sattara is not one of those treaties It purports to- 
be a tieaty of “perpetual friendship and alliance'’ 
with the Rajah of Sattaia, his hpirs and successors, 
and contams nothing whatever to restram the opera- 
tion of the oidmary law of inheritance But hir 
Willoughby's groundless assertion to the contraiy 
passed current at Calcutta 

hir Willoughby's decree of annexation havmg 
passed triumphantly through the Supreme Council, 
then came before the Court of Directors and the 
Board of Control m London It was here unsuccess- 
fully resisted, as already mentioned, by Messrs H 
St Gleorge Tucker, W L. Melville and J Shepherd, 
General Caulfield and Major Ohphant hlr R D 
Mangles rephed to the written protests of the mmonty 
m a long paper “ exhibiting," as he said, “ m detail 
the grounds on which the annexation was approved 
and the majority of the Directors expressed their 
general concurrence in his remarks There is very 
httle new matter brought forward by Mr Mangles , 
he reiterates Mr Willoughby’s version of the rnlmg 
sanction, extendmg, as that gentleman did, the nght 

1 Ante, p 161 

l2 
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to be consulted and to regulate successions, into the 
righ t to disallow and ignore adoptions. But the utter 
impossibility after the most audacious assertions, of 
producing a single precodemt, or the semblance of a 
precedent, from the practice of any andeut or modem 
GoTcmment in India, receiTCs its final confirmation 
from the ridiculous and solitary mstsnee which Mr 
Mangles offers as “ a case m pomt.” 

It will be remembered," says he, that in the re- 
cent instance of Knstna Rao whose father by adoption 
had received a grant of a ntfrnnooi from the Guicowar 
(the sunnud confeixiDg which was couched m quite 
as strong terms, as respects hereditary descent In per 
petuity as our agreement to 1819 with the Esjah of 
Sattara) although there has been great diversity of 
opimon, both In th^a country and in India, as to the 
manner in which the claim ou^t to be disposed o^ 
the right of the Guicowar to put a limit to his own 
grant, by refusing to recognise the adoption continuing 
the family of the grantee, as far as succession to the 
Twmnook is concerned, has been admitted by alL ^ 

Mr Manglta must have been in fearful straits for 
a precedent when he presented such an absurd case as 
this. He instinctively tnee to gloss over the extrava 
gance of this false analogy by dlii gniinng the treaty 
under the vague and colourless appellation of an 
agreement. The document granting an annuity to 
the family of a subject and servant, is compared by 
him with a treaty of “ perpetual friendship and aDi 
anc© made with a Boveroign, “his heirs and suo- 
cesson." A n^mnoojL is a hereditary pension m money 
‘ AimnttkiQ offiattura ISIO p US. 
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usually connected with some honorary or smecure 
office Mr Mangles consequently argues that if a 
Government can abohsh a smecure office or stop a 
pohtical stipend, it can also confiscate a great noble- 
man^s estate, or annex a dependent prmcipahty It 
is as if some Radical pohtician in England were to 
mamtam, that as Parhament had abohshed the offices 
of Deputy Chaff-wax and first Lord of the Powder- 
closet, and had commuted the annual charge on the 
Post Office Revenue enjoyed by some noble family, it 
ought next to proceed to resume the Duke of Bedford's 
manors, and ultimately to annex the kmgdoms of 
Gieece and Portugal 
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It ifl the unanimoiLB teatamcmy of all penoiiB possess 
ing local knowledge and experience, that at no native 
Oonrt m Tmlift was there ao complete and cordial a ^ 
recognition of British enpremaey entertained and eii* 
conraged, os there wu at the Oonrt of Kagpore, danng 
the last few years of its political erurtenca Enghojee 
Bhonsla the Srd, Bajah of Nagpore, died on the 11th 
December 1868 at the age of 47 and after a few 
days illneaa. The Banka Baee, widow of Eughojee^ 
the 2nd, a lady of great talent* and energy who had 
been Eegent during her grandson s minority end who 
had for upwards of fifty yenra exercdaed a dominant 
influence both in domestic and public eifhirs, proposed 
that Teshwnnt Eao Aher Hao commonly called Appa 
Sahib the deceased i^jah a grand-nephew should at 
be adopted aa a bat that no pnblle eereTnony 

installation or procession should take place until the 
epproral and sanction of tho Govomor-Genenil had 
been obtained. The wishes of tho Eanees were com 
m n m c ated to ili. llansd tho Iteadent, who adhering 
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to the standuig mstructions of his office, would neither 
forbid nor give any “ special encouragement"' to the 
proposal,^ but distmctly said that he -would not recog- 
nise an adoption in any mannei, until the ordeis of 
the Supreme Government -weie received- The cere- 
monies of adoption were then duly performed in the 
Palace, and the funeral rites were celebrated by Appa 
Sahib, who subsequently received the name of Janojee 
Bhonsla On the 28th January, 1854, httle moie than 
a month after the Rajah’s decease. Lord Dalhousie re- 
corded a SImute declarmg that there was no herr or 
representative of the Bhonsla family, no claimant to 
the musnud of Nagpore, and that the sovereignty had 
" lapsed” to the paramount power The Council, -with 
the exception of General Low, concurred -with the 
Governor -General, and the orders for annexation were 
at once issued and executed- 

The uneqmvocal inherent rights of Appa Sahib, the 
natural, mtended, and adopted heir to the musnud, 
were strangely underrated and overlooked after the 
Rajah’s death, which can only be attributed to the 
mabihty of the Ranees to plead their o-wn cause, and 
to their actual ignorance of what adverse case, what 
objections of fact or law, were set up against them 
They mdeed did not anticipate that any objections 
would be made the annexation came upon them like 
a thunder-bolt Lord Dalhousie, m pars 9, 17, and 
27 of his Mmute of the 28th January, 1854,- three 
tunes m the same terms, objects to “the graturtous 
ahenation of the State of Nagpore m favour of a 

1 First Nagpore Bine boob, 1854, p 66 

" Ditto, pp 23, 20, 30 
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Mahratta youih. In par 28 of the same Minute,^ 
hifl Lordship states the sunple qneation for detenni 
nation Is, -whether the sorereignty of Nagpore, which 
was bestowed as a gift on a Qoojur m 1818 shall now 
be conferred apon somAody elsa as a gift a second 
tana In par 1 4 of hia Lordship s farewell Minute 
reviewing his administration, dated the 28th February 
1856 he states that the eovereignty of Nagpore was 
left without a claimant,” and the British Government 
refoBod to bestow tbe territory m free gift upon a 
stranger Neither m Lord Dalhousle s Minutes, nor 
iu those of the Members of the Supreme Counal, is 
there any senoua dlscusaion of Appa Sahib s claims 
there is scarcely any alinmon to his eastenca. It may 
not, therefore, be considered out of place, if I endeavour 
to supply former dedaenclea and to elucidate his real 
positiou by birth and by adoption. 

According to a family castom, appbcable only to the 
Imeal deacendante of the B^jshs, his mother Myna Baee, 
the late Rajah s niece, and greatr-grand-daughter of 
Rughojee the 2nd, came to reside in the Palace a short 
time before her confinement, and was there delivered 
of a son on the 14th August, 1834 On his birth 
being announced, a salute of twenty-one guns was fired 
in the public square of the Palace, and a/cu dogoxe 
■NTas fired by the Rajah s Artillery and Infimtry And on 
the 26th of the same month the principal Ohiefo and 
Mimsters of the Court visited the Resident on the part 
of the Rajah for the purpose of dxstnbnting sugar on 
the occasion,* At the birth of no other person now 

I nrtt Ktgpon Blu book, p 30 

* 3iifmr b moI to reburo* sad InllmiU trienJ^ by « Hindoo 
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living in Nagpore were such honours paid, or such a 
communication made to the Bntisli Resident This 
hoy ivas brought up entirely as a child of the Palace, 
m which he much more usuall}’- resided than m Ins 
own father's house ■\\Tierever he went, ten or twelve 
of the Mahi-atta and Mussulman Maunlcuriees (lieie- 
ditaiy officers of rank and family) weie appointed to 
attend upon him, speaimen and other servants, horses 
and elephants from the Rajah's establishment, weie 
detailed for his seiwice and retinue. Dii actions le- 
garduig his education and companions were always 
given by the Rajah Imnself As he grew older, he ac- 
companied the Rajah on all his progresses through the 
countiy, and sat by his side on public occasions m 
durbar and on his vasits to the Resident The Rajah 
would not permit his marriage to take place, a cere- 
mony which among the Nagpore Mahrattas is usually 
celebmted at a very early age, but the conclusion of 
which precludes subsequent adoption. In a few woids, 
as year by year the prospects of the Rajah having legi- 
timate off-spnng appeared to diminish, all the family 
and followers of the Court became accustomed to look 
upon Appa Sahib as the destmed successoi to the 
musnud. But for Lord Dalhousie's extraordinary 
Minute of the 28th January, 1854*, m which he stated 
that the musnud was left "without a claimant," in 
which he aUuded to Appa Sahib as "a Mahratta 
youth," and finally as “ a stranger ," but for the fiat 
of the Honourable Company's Government, this young 

father when a son is born in his honse On this occasion it cleaily 
signified the birth of an heir presumptive to the Eajah, whose 
health was frequently very delicate at this period, and who had 
been marned for three years without issue 

i3 
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min vonld undoubtedly have been the Eajah of 
Nagpore. 

The entire contents of par& 16 and 16 of Lord 
Ltlhonaie 8 Minute^ before mentioned, avowedly 
founded on nothing but mferoncea and surmiee, con 
vey an impresaion directly opposed to the real or 
cumstancea which followed the death of the late 
Rajah. There never was the slightest difference of 
opinion or jealonay between the Banha Bcee and the 
other Ranees there never was the least doubt or 
question among them as to their right to adopt, or 
as to the advisability of adoption, or as to the person 
to be adopted- Appa Sahib was at onoe summoned 
by the B*T<Wn Baee and by Anpooma Baee, the senior 
widow and at the request of both these Ranee^ his 
father Kana Aher Rao and his mother Myna Baee, 
formally and m presence of all the assembled rela 
tives, consented to resign him to Anpooma Baee. The 
Banka Baee proposed that until the orders of the 
Supreme Government were received, the public cercr 
mony of giving a new name to tbe young R^ab, and 
the usual proceasion and Installation, should not take 
place and while this question vraa being debated In 
the family circle, the information that the Resident 
had ordered seals to be put on the Treasury and Je'wel 
Office, and had otherwise taken measures for exeroismg 
aG authority in ins own person, decided it in &voui 
of the Banka Baee s condstently subnussive policy 
The Baee said at that time, and on many subsequent 
occasions, that she had already seen the affairs of the 
Istgpore State settled several time* by orders from 
1 Flrtt Nigporo Bloa book pp *1 -4. 
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Calciittn, and that she had no donht they Trould he 
settled once more on the old terms hir Mansers 
land, consideiate, and consolatory manner and ex- 
pressions, still moie tended to confiim the Eanees as 
to the prudence and propiiety of trusting to liis good 
offices, and to the friendship of the Honouiahle Com- 
pany It IS remarkable that Geneial Low, m pars 
26, 88, and 41 of lus second Mmute^ of the 11th 
PebiTiary 1854, with singular accuiacy diiuned and 
described the state of affairs and of feebng at Nagpore 
on the subject of adoption The Eanees and their 
adviseis having indicated their wishes to the British 
Resident, waited patiently for the orders of the Su- 
pieme Government And yet, although no refeience 
was made to the Ranees dimng the consultations of 
Government, and although, after the orders for an- 
nexation had been commumcated to them, the Ranees 
protested against them and begged that their adoption 
of Appa Sahib should be recognised and approved, so 
permanent appears to have been the misunderstanding 
produced by the original imperfect explanation, that 
m his farewell Mmute of the 28th February 1856, 
para 14, Lord DaUionsie writes as follows — ''No 
son had been bom to his Highness , none was adopted 
by him , none, as they have themselves admitted, was 
adopted at the Rajah^s death, by the Ranees his 
widows” This IS extraordmanly and inexplicably 
erroneous The Ranees, so far from admittmg any- 
thing of the sort, have never ceased to the best of 
then poor abihty to press the claims of then adopted 
son upon the Government 

1 First Nflgpore Blue book, pp 48-50 
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But Lord Balliousle haa intimated m para. 27 of hifl 
Minute ^ that he ahould under any arcoinstancea have 
been prepared to offer hie decdied oppoeidon to the 
approval by the Bntlsh Ck»venunent of any adoption 
by the Bajoh or by the Baneee Hia Lord ship denies 
the legal validity of any *nch adoption until confirmed 
by the paramount power and paras, 19 to 2i mclu 
Bive are devoted to disproving a supposed plea that 
the British Government was bound to recognise sue 
cession by adoption m the Bbonala &niily because it 
had already recognised the nght of adoption in the 
elevation of the late Eajah to the musnnd on the 
deposition of Appa Sahibm 1818 In order to give 
a foil exposition of all the vnriouj phases of this re- 
markable case, I ahaQ proceed to point out tbe con 
fused and erroneous nature of Lord Lalhousie s com 
ments ou the events attending the late Bajah s succee- 
sion to the musnud, and of his inferences and arguments 
foxraded thereon. The conclusion amved at is contained 
in a sentence of paragraph 19 of the Minute — The 
Government of India in 1818 did not recognise that 
the Nogpore succesdon had passed by adoption, and 
did not place the late Rughegee on the musnnd b©» 
cause he had been adopted into tbe Bhonsla family 
This IS a mere discursive objection, which at once 
raises a false Issue, and unphes an absolute fidsity 
No one ever maintained or unagmed that the late 
BfliJah was placed on the mninud "becouss he had 
been adopted " most certainly none of the family or 
any native pohticlan or pundit, could ever have made 

» Flm hsgpw Bias-book, p 3a 

* Ihao p m 
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use of such an mconect expression He Tras placed 
on the musnud because he was the next heir ; and he 
was adopted because he was the next heir On the 
other hand the Biitish Government m ISIS had never 
pietended — though Loid Dalliousio insmuates it had, 
— to the prerogative of sanctioning or forbidding 
adoptions, or of mterferiiig with the Hindoo law of 
inheritance in the succession to Hindoo sovereignties 
That pohtical heresy arose at a much later peiiod 
What leally occiiiied m 1818 was very simple, and 
can be easily explained The British Government 
having subdued the hostile party at Nagpoie, and 
deposed the faithless Appa Sahib, decided not to en- 
force the penalties of conquest, and not to expel the 
Bhonsla dynasty theiefore the late Eajah's light to 
the succession became good , and as next heir he had 
a nght to be adopted as a Bhonsla But the Hindoo 
rehgious ceremony of adoption was a matter that con- 
cerned the Rajah and his relations much more than it 
did oui Government, which was m fact qmte mdifie- 
rent on the subject 

It IS not collect that the late Rajah was adopted, — 
as Lord Dalhousie states, — “ long after " his mstalla- 
tion. Ebs Lordship appears to lay some stress on the 
supposed want of connection between the two cere- 
momes ^ But the truth is that the late Rajah, — as 
stated m Sir R Jenkms’s Nagpore Report, p 137, 
and as I have ascertamed beyond a doubt from mem- 
bers of the family who were present on the occasion, 
— was adopted by Rajah Pursojee's widow, and placed 

1 Vide para ID, 20, 21, and 22 of hi3 Minute, First Nagpore 
Blue book, p 27 28 
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■upon the muroud as Eughojeo Bhonsla the Srd on tbo 
Bame day the 26th June 181ft. The solemnities for 
^hioh the presence of Qoojabba Dada, the eldest male 
of the famil y "was required, and •which •were deferred 
•until hifl amval, -were the ceremony of the adopting 
Eanee taking her son through the city to the temple 
of Ja^eshwur and the other rejoicings usual on the 
accession of a Bsjah, the very same ceremonies that 
were deferred m 1858 until the pleasure of the Supreme 
Government should be known, and which were not folly 
performed until August 1856 when the Eanees took 
their adopted son in aolemn procesaion to the temple, 
and pubhdy acknowledged him as the head of their 
femily under his new name of Janojee Bhonila. 

In 1818 the late Bsjaha position as next heir was 
indubitahle and undisputed. Not only was he the 
grandson of Bughojee Ihe 2nd, bnt a large party m 
the fandly and among the nobles of Nagpore, had con 
sidered him to be the nghtfol heir on the death of his 
•uncle Pursojee, to the exclusion of Appo Bah lb •who 
•was Pursojee s first cousin. The accompanying genea 
logical tree will make the various points of the case 
quite clear and distinot It ■will be observed that 
Janqjee Bhousla Is the grandson of the late E^jahs 
sister and a lineal descendant of the late Eiyah s 
grand/aiher Eughojee the 2nd while Teah-wrmt Eao 
Qoojur called by hb hlansel, the Besident another 
pretender to the throne, * is only descended from the 
late Eajah s grand/aOier a sister 


* Flirt Nrffpor* Blue-book, p, BO 
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SENA SiHTB SOOBA LINE 


Bajaii RionoJEE 

tllG Ist 

Sena Sahib Sanbn 


Raj\u Janojee 
Sena Sahib Sooba 


SEN V DHOOBUNDnUE LINE 


Moodhojee 
Sena Dhooritndhur 


adopted liis nephe^v 

Bajvh BoonojEE 
tlio 2nd 

Sena Sahib Sooba 


Bajah PunsojEr Bunn'nBaco 
Sena Sahib Sooba married to 
his \ndoi\ adopted NnnaGoojur 
his nephew^^^^,.^ 

Bajah lltJonojEE Chitho Biiee 

the 3rd mnmed to 

Sena Salnh Sooba yellojeoMoliitny 
his Widow adopted j 

his grand nepliew | 

Mjna Baeo 
maiTied to 
Nann AherBao 


Atpa Sahid 
now 

Janojee Bhonsla 


liNKOTPr Tiickoo iJaeo 

Sena Dhnoriindhur married 

i to reshwunt Rno 

1 Goojiir 

ArrA SAnin 
Sena Dhoorundlmr, 
afterwarde Rajah, GoojabbnDnda 
deposed, 
and died 

without issue. Yesliwunt 

Bao 
Goojur 


According to Hindoo belief, not only tempoial but 
eternal happiness depends on having a son. A son or 
male descendant alone, by performing the 81 addh or 
offerings for the dead parent or ancestor, can obtam 
rest for his departed spint Hence the adoption of a 
son, m default of legitimate issue, is a rehgious obliga- 
tion Thus, for mstance, Eajah Janojee was obhged by 
the stnetest precepts of his religion to have a son to 
perform his funeral ntes , and this son, whether of his 
body or of adoption, must of necessity be his heir 
But he was also bound by an old established Mahratta 
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castom, fcrondod on the wisest pnnciplos of state 
policy and in perfect harmony with Hindoo law to 
choose hiB nearest male rdative, in the male Ime of 
deecent, and in a lower generation to himeel^ — a 
brother or a couain m a correeponding generation or 
equal degree of descent^ being oonsidflred on an 
equality and incapable of bdng adopted as a eon. In 
due course, therefore, he adopted Rughojee, the eldest 
son of his brother Moodhojee, who was himself^ ac 
cording to our notions, the nert heir 

Agiiiri Eajah Pnrsojee waa obliged to have a son to 
pe rf o rm hia funeral ntea and o son of Appa Sahib 
hia first cousin, being the neareet relation in the male 
line and hi a lower generation, would have been the 
undoubted heir entitled to be adopted by Porsojee or 
hiB widow But Appa flftbib himself^-^thou^ ao> 
cordmg to European idea* the preeumptiTe beir — 
being In a corrMpondtn^ or oqual gmomium to Pur 
sqjee was absolutely incapable of adoption as his son, 
Appa Sahib had no son, and therefore as he was the 
last descendant in the male line, the right of succes- 
sion by adoption fell, by the MabratU rule referred to 
at page 146 of Jenkins Report, to the nearest jie- 
scendant in the female line from the founder of the 
dynasty "the nearest male descendant of the last 
:^ah who had any (oaring)."' Tliii vras the late 
Rajah, the grandson of Bnghojee the 2nd and Pur 
BOjee a nephew who was also preferred bjb a direct de- 
soendant in the 8cna Sohxb Booba lone while Appa 
Sahib, although descended through males was the 
third In descent in the collateral line of SoTxa Dhoor- 

AmU p HU 
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nndhn, that secondary title and its appanage of 
Chanda hanng been enjoyed by himself, Ins father, 
and his grandfather Appa Sahib, by his position in 
the family, nndoubtedly had the nght of legcncy and 
guaidianship during Puisojee's incapacity and his siic- 
cessoi’s nimontj’-, but Appa Salub’s first and most 
sacred duty -was, either during Pursojee’s life or at his 
death, to effect the adoption by Puisojee or his widow 
of the late Eajah This duty he evaded , and it was 
to prevent the adoption being effected by other mem- 
bers of the famdy, that he imprisoned the Banka 
Baee, caused Goojabba Dada to fly for his life to Alla- 
habad, murdered Dhunnajee Bhonsla, and at last had 
Pursojee himself put to death He then with darmg 
impiety himself performed Pursojee's funeral rites, 
and usurped the succession The Banka Baee was at 
the head of the opposition party , and could they have 
obtamed the countenance of the Biitish Kesident, 
they were quite strong enough, •with her talents, m- 
fluence and popularity, to have restiained Appa Sahib 
from aU interference in the Government dunng the 
life of Pursojee, and at his death to have placed the 
late Kajah on the musnud as his adopted soru^ 

If these facts did not entirely escape the notice and 
attention of Lord Dalhousie, he strangely mismter- 
preted their import In para 20 of the same Minute ^ 
his Lordship thus remarks on the pohcy of the Mar- 
quis of Hastings — “ The Governor-General regarded 

1 “ The present ruler of Nagpore,” writes Sir John Malcolm to 
Lord Hastings in 1817, “ sought our alliance to fix him on a dis- 
puted throne ’’ Malcolm’s Political History of India, vol ii, Appen- 
dix, p cxlv And in the same work, vol i, p 503, he says — 
“ Appah Sahib was in a great degree indebted for his elevation to 
the Enghsli government.” 

2 First Nagpore Blue-book, p 27 
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the Nagpore State aa forfeited by the acta of Appa 
the treaty of afliance at an end. The 
Governor-General thereupon resolved io set vp a hoy 
whom he selected to be Bajah, -with a regency -which 
he also selected. No reference whatever -was made 
to adoption. The Governor-General selected this boy 
not because adoption gave him a claim, for he -was 
not adopted till long afterwards ^ but because policy 
recommended him as one who had a party in the 
State and m the family and who -was therefore likely 
to be acceptable. In one -word the Government re- 
garded the State of Nagpore as absolutely at its dis- 
■posal. It bestowed the sovereignty upon the person 
whom it thought best and it conferred the gift -npon 
bim under the Influence of no consideration, but its 
own free will and pleasure. 

A more correct description of these measures and 
of th^ grounds may I believe, be veoy plainly and 
simply stated thus — the State of Nagpore was un 
doubtedly at the disposal of the British Government 
which had, m oonsequenco of Appa Sahib s treacherous 
hoetflity obtained the Cull rights of conquest but 
from motives of generosity and policy it -waived those 
rights and allowed the next of km to succeed. It 
is expressly stated in the preamble to the treaty of 
1826 that " The Maharajah Bughojee Bhousla having 
succeeded to the tame by the favour of the said Go- 
vernment, the following treaty u concluded.^ Whether 
Appa Sahib be considered, aa the TUnVa Base a party 
did end do consider him, as a usurper or not, there 
can be no doubt that on his deposition or ci-vil death 

1 TMs, u 1 tuTa (Ifiradj bIiovd U s mlitiko. 
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the late Ea 3 ah ^vas the next hen ; and the elevation of 
any nioie distant relation or of a strangei to the vacant 
mnsniid, -would have home the appeal ance of unmean- 
ing caprice, would in fact have been a gross injustice, 
and must have me-vitahly led to endless intrigue, dis- 
content and violence This is the coiTect explanation 
of the “ selection of a boy ” to be Eajah after Ap 2 )a 
Sahib’s deposition It was not consideied just or ex- 
pedient to extmguish the sovereignty Appa Sahib 
was the sole offendei, while the Banka Baee had 
rendered our Grovernment most valuable services, and 
her influence had m a great degree neutiahsed the 
effect of her nephew’s treachery 

Lord Hastings himself gives the follo-wing account 
of Nagpore affairs m 1818, m the Summary of his 
Admmistration, submitted to the Couit of Directois 
with his lettei, dated Gibraltar, 6th May, 1823 — 
“ When Appa Sahib, the expelled Rajah of Nagpore, 
stood m a peiilous condition, from his proximity to 
the rule of that country, and the jealousy which the 
reigmng Rrmce entertamed of him, we secured his life 
by our avowed protection The subsequent dechne 
of that reigmng Prince’s intellect mto complete 
idiotcy, made it necessary for the British Government 
to place the Regency in the hands of Appa Sahib 
The Regent, availmg himself of the facihty which his 
situation afforded, caused the Rajah to be poisoned, 
lest he should adopt a son, who might, not-withstand- 
ing the Rajah’s mcapacity of choice, find support from 
some party m the State The crime was suspected , 
but as there was not then anything hke proof of it, 
the surmise could not stand m the way of Appa Sa- 
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hib I ftcc^esion to the mnnind, or throne, so that he 
\?ea uniDediately recognised by us as the lawful head 
of the Goreminent Our further tntercourse was a 
succemon of favours lavished hy ui, tail the Peishwa 
resorted to arms. He then briefly describes Appa 
Sahib s treachery and deposition, and states that the 
disturbed state of the country made it expedient for 
us to lose no time in eetablishing a new OoTemment. 
The members of the reigning family and the prmcipal 
persons of the State, were consulted. They unani 
mously recommended the nearest of blood in the 
Bhon^ (the Bs,}ah s) family for the snccession, and 
he was raised to the musnud in the room of Appa 
Sahib. ^ What a contiast to Ixird Dalhonne s con- 
temptuous assertlou that Lord Hastings ** setup a hoy 
whom he selected. 

It was only natural that arguments Mtablishing the 
late Bajah s absolute legitimacy and the justice and 
wisdom of the Banfca Baees original policy should 
hsTe been encouraged and become popular dumig her 
Begenoy and the late B^ah • reign. But so &r as I 
can ascertain, her view of the late Eiyah s right of 
succession is entirely in accordance with established 
Mihratt* custom and state pbhcy while It is quite 
conformable to strict Hindoo law It Is also quite in 
accordance with the bnef outlme of events, and with 
the explanation of the law and custom of Inheritanoe 
among the Bhonalaa, contained In Sir Eichard Jen- 
kins s Nagpore report The sole reason bo gives for 
reacting the Bfinlca Baees policy is as follows — 

' TWport of &«leel OommlUee of HooM of Oonunona on the Ewt 
India Oomptay 1S33 appondbL,pj. lOS 101, 
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“We recogiused Appa Salub'’s right, because Pursojee 
■was acknowledged to be too imbecile an mteUect to 
exercise, su% juiis, the privilege of adoption,'^ At 
first sight this reason appears sound , but I doubt if 
it ■will hold good either on principles of the Hmdoo 
rehgion or of the estabhshed customs of Mahratta 
States for such a rule would debar all persons whose 
minds were weak from disease or advanced age, from 
ha^vmg a son adopted for them, (a feimly arrangement 
that IS often made) while it sets aside entirely the 
right of the ■wife or ■widow to adopt for her husband. 

It must be remembered that aU the Enghsh pub- 
lished accounts of the events of 1816-18 are based on 
the official reports, and that the Banka Baee’s side of 
the question has hardly been heard yet ^ The Baee 
always mamtamed that if her proposals had been ac- 
cepted, there would have been no war She made re- 
peated overtures regarding a subsidiary treaty, and 
warned the Besident that Appa Sahib was merely 
negociatmg as a pretence, and to gam a temporary 
safeguard agamst the partisans of her grandson. And 
the result showed that her warmngs were true Appa 
Sahib only wanted Enghsh protection while Pursojee 
was h^vmg Prom the tune that he had assumed m 
his o^wn name the honours and authonty of the Eaj, 
he lent himself wholly to the designs of the Peishwa 
Bajee Eao Persons are stdl h^ving, who when the 
fiLrmg had commenced at the battle of Seetabuldee, 

' The fallest and clearest narrative of Nagpore affairs dunng 
that cnticnl penod that I have seen, is to be found in the History 
of the Marquis of Hastings' Administration, by Mr H T Prinsep, 
published in 1825 It in general agrees uuth the local chronicles, 
except in some few respects, such ns the character of Dhurmnjee 
Bhonsla, Appa Sahib’s muidered opponent, which stands very high 
in the Nagpore traditions 
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were Bent by Gbolatn Mobflmmed Kb a n ^ the principal 
fymmnnHfl-n t of CaTalry to tell Mr JenkinB that if he 
would give the order they would declare for the Baee 
and Rughojee'a grandBOU, and attach Appa Sahib 8 Eo- 
T^fllwa and Aiaba. Mr JenkinB ii aaid nobly to have re- 
phed — " I am not yonr master and I have no order to 
give yonr mairter the Bajah will have to answer for 
thiB day e work ” Even at that moment of life and 
death he refosed to deviate from the straightforward 
nndiBguiaed couree of action which his opinions had 
dictated, or to sanction mtngne even ogamst his 
treacherDns enemy Both before and dnnng the hattle 
messages came from the Bonkn Baee and it is well 
known that m consequence of her influence the Mah 
tatta hom totally dedmed to fl^t> and ten thoniand 
of them fled before the first forward movement of one 
hundred and twenty Bengtil Cavalry Sir Bichard Jeo 
kms 8 name is tevered at Nagpore for hia tatherty care 
of the late Bajah, for hU resene of the finances and 
resources of the country from a mlBerable state of de- 
pression and decay and for his upnght and beneficial 
administration during nearly twelve years but the 
misfortunes of the family ai^ of the State are attributed 
m a great measure to his error m promoting Appa 
S a hib s claim both to the Regency and to the succes- 
■ion. The actual and ultimate cause was of course 
the weakness and perfidy of Appa Sahib. But even 
by the pubhahed narraUve* it will be seen that until 
within a week of the treocherona attack on the Eesi- 
deucy Sir Richard Jenkins was supporting Appa 8a 
hib against the Banka Baec and the old ministers of 
Ru^ojeo the find, with oU the weight of his influence 
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and of tlie Bntisli troops Sir Eichard Jenkins's 
policy, though, it failed to pieserve peace, was through- 
out characterised by good faith , and his choice of Ap- 
pa Sahib's party was founded on fair and reasonable 
grounds And its result, although destructive of the 
position of the Nagpoie State as a separate power, 
undoubtedly added to the influence as well as to the 
terntonal possessions of the British Government But 
we ought not to forget the Banka Baee's share m those 
transactions, or that Appa Sahib was deservedly 
punished and ample compensation exacted at the 
time , while she was still living m 1858 to plead a 
friendship of half a century, even more efiectual m 
oui favour m 1857 than in 1817 
I must explam that m statmg the case contended 
for by the Banka Baee and her party m 1817-18, and 
expressmg my own conviction of its justice, I do not 
intend to assert that the Mahratta law and custom of 
inheritance therem upheld can be shewn, by any 
authoritative document or by the uniformity of pre- 
cedent^, to be so clearly laid down, and so universally 
accepted that there never was any ground for doubt or 
contention This desirable pomt has not hitherto 
been attamed m Hmdoo or m Mahomedan States , 
and it has only been very gradually accomphshed m 
Europe , indeed, withm the last twenty -five years we 
have seen wars of succession m Spam and m Portugal 
Disputed inheritances and wars of succession have 
occurred frequently both m Asia and m Europe, — 
moie fiequently, however, from pohtical or military 
comphcations afibrdmg a chance to a pretender, than 
from any leal unceitamtyas to the pei son m whom 
the legal light vested 
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I do not therefore, intend to assert that the ticwb 
of the Banka Baee and her party were never ques- 
tioned, and are perfectly nnquefltionable bnt only that 
the Tight of the descendant m the female line to sue 
ceed and to be adopted, in default of a descendant m 
the male hue ehglble for adoption, as maintained hy 
thprn^ cannot be dogmatically contradicted by Hin doo 
law but la conformable both with its letter and its 
spirit 

The whole tenor of Lord Dalhonaie a argnmenta la 
intended to show that tho Nagpore territory was for- 
feited, that a MW principality wrs created by the will 
and pleaanre of the Bntiah Government, and granted 
to the late R\}ah withont reference to his pontioi: in 
the Bhonala family In para. 6 of his lllmite ^ he 
says, In conaeqaence of the treachery and hostility 
of Appa Sahib, the State vraa declared to be onrs by 
conquest m 1818 a portion of the temtoiy was con- 
ferred by the Bntish Government upon the late Ejysh 
in that year and waa confirmed to him, hia heirs and 
snccessors, by treaty m 1826. There are two gitotb 
of some importance in this short ertract The State 
of Nagpore was never at any tune* “ dedartd to be 
ours by conquest Doubtless by the laws of war and 
of nations it might have been declared onrs bnt such 
a declaration was not made. It is also a Tnt stnVft to 
say that In 1818 "a poi^n of the territory was con- 
ferred upon the late K^jah-"* The late Rajah by the 
faronr of the British Government was allowed to 

* Ftnt I>B{rpoT* BlQf-took,p as 

« 01 COTITML, 1 -rnttZL, pBUielj dedared i 1 do not aUad* to th* 
tern ti*ed hi dupalebu (iho gh 1 h*Tn Men now to that efffd) 
but to UioM oacd In prodamailoni and trmUea. 
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snccccil to tlie ■\^]lo]o of tlicNngpore toiutoiy AMthout 
aov dciluction A icfeu'nre to Aiticlc V of the ticaly 
of 1S2() A\ill show tliat A)»]>n Salnh li.ol ceded, in lieu 
of the subsidy mul contingent, the .Snugoi and Nci* 
budda Teiiitoiie'^ and otlici dl^!lK■t^ picMOU':!} to Ins 
second act of liO'StihtA, and that the late Rajah inciely 
confirmed tlii<? cc^sjon, the lalifications of Ailiith lind 
not been exchanged duiing Appn Sahib’s shoit tenure 
of power Tlie foim A\as not gone thiougli of annex- 
ing the tenitoi}*. or of proscnbing, condemning, and 
then condoning the Bhonsla family The Nagpore 
dominions avore not annexed by the Companj'’, and 
then confcired as a gift on the late Rajah On the 
contraiy, they were w ithout any mtciregnum or in- 
termission, administeicd duiiiig his niinoiity in his 
name by Biitish ofiiceis, without any tieaty or agree- 
ment or instnimeut of gift of any descnption, until 
Ins inajonty in the 3 ear 1820, Avhen atieatjMvas con- 
cluded, m w hich he w as expressly declaied to have "suc- 
ceeded” to the niusnud of Nagpore, and m which he 
was required to confirm fonner cessions, which of 
course would nevei have been requiied or permitted 
had he received the j?imcip''lity ns a gift or new grant 

The arguments which I have alieady noticed are 
thus summed up bj’’ his Lordship at the end of para 
28 of his hliuute ^ — " The simple question for deter- 
mination IS whether the soveieignty of Nagpore, which 
was bestowed as a gift upon a Goojur m 1818, shall 
now be confened upon somebody else, as a gift a second 
tune ” 

The late Rajah imdonbtedly was bom a Goojur , but 
1 First Nagpore Blue boot, p 30 

K 
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he ms also the gmidflon of En^qjee the 2nd, and 
next of kin and heir both to Pnisojee and Appa Sahib 
and on 1818 the Bntiah Government forbore to enforce 
ita nghta of conqneet, or to aubvert hifl ri^t of euc- 
cesdoiL The late Eajali la not, therefore, adequately 
described m having been merely " a Goojur “ he iraa 
a lineal descendant and next of Vip, Janojee Bhonala 
was not adequately described aa " a Mahratta youth 
he IB a lipwil descendant of Eughojee the 2nd, and 
next of km to the late Eajah. And the real question 
for determination TToold have been more propedy 
stated aa foBowa — ^Wbetber the sovereignty of Nag 
pore to whidi the next of km -was aUcrwed to succeed 
hi 1818 when the treacherous hostility of Appa Saliib 
had placed the State and muanud at the mercy of the 
Brittah Government should a second time be allowed 
to descend to the next of km, after thirty five years of 
felthfol end useful alliance during which penoda up- 
wardfl of two cxorc* of Nagpore rupees ' were paid to 
the BntiBh Government as snbridy and during which 
penod the Kajah s troops marched four tunes across 
the Nagpore frontier to the asaistance cf the para- 
mount power 

But it seems to be objected that though Janojee 
Bhousla was next of kin, an adoption, according to 
Hindoo law and Mahratta custom was insufficient 
that his blood-rdatumship was insufficient and that 
an adoption approved and confirmed by the Imperial 
power was required, to make that relationship opera- 
tive and productive of a title to sueccBsloiL But 
where la such a limitation to be found? In tbo 

> AtMKct two milltotu sUrUog 
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ti'cniy there is no tince of nny clls^llo^^ance or ic- 
stnction of the oidin.oy Hnuloo law of inhentnnee 
And should it he held that any such rcsliictiou uas 
essential in the conteinporar} position, ordeinatne 
fioin the gi adu ally alt eicd po'sition of the paiticsto 
the treaty, it is at least ccitain that no light of ic- 
stiiction Mas at any time openly claimed or communi- 
cated h}’ the superior, conceded oi aclcnoAvlcdged hj’’ 
the inferioi pouer The treaty of 182(5 gunianteed 
the Nagpoie dominions to the llajah, “his hens and 
successors ” Kow, whateyei contiol ovci the descent 
of the sovereignty may be tlaimed by the paiamoiint 
power, the Bhonsla family must be alloy ed to liai e 
some law of inheritance. Accoiding to Hindoo law 
and Mahratta custom Jaiiojce Bhonsla y as declaied 
by all the members of the family to be the ne.\t of 
kin and hen to the late Rajah, and as such adopted 
by the yddows According to Enghsh, Euiopcan, I 
may say universal law, in default of direct descendants 
in the male line, he, the direct descendant in the 
female line, was the natural heir to any soveicignty, 
title, estate, or personal iiroperty descending from Ins 
ancestors By what law, by what semblance of law, 
can this heir he excluded? The British Government 
cannot have at once as much and as little of Hmdoo 
law as will exclude him , — just so much as lequues the 
form of an adoption to render his blood relationship 
effective for succession, and just so little as enables it 
to step m and to disallow that adoption It must be 
remembered that not only does Hindoo law under 
certain circumstances confer the nght and ohhgation 
of adoption upon the widow, but Mahratta custom 

K 2 
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yery clearly cottfera the nght (o be adopted upon the 
nearest relative 'whose parents consent to resign him- 
There is a right to be adopted ts well as a right to 
adopt and in the present case there never was the 
shadow of a doubt os to the respective persona m 
whom those rights ensted when the late Kajah died, 
— hifl widow and his grandnephew 

Wherever we have guaranteed a Principality to a 
Hindoo Prince, his heira and sncccesors, surely there 
can be no doubt that no law of inheritance except the 
Hindoo law in aU its integrity was ever contemplated 
by either party to the treaty And the addition of the 
word " Bucceseora, indicates that the protecting power 
no right to Interfere in the domeetio policy of 
the reigning family except so &r as it u entitled to do 
BO by the express stipulatioDS o! the treaty 
Nothing but the express stipulation of a treaty can 
give us any right to mutilat© the Hindoo law of descent, 
or to ordain that adoption shall be good for the con 
veyonce of pnvste property but not fur succession to a 
Prinapality There never wis any precedent for so 
preposterons a distmotion, until, within the last ten 
years, — under erroneous construotious which hs've ex 
cited the greatest alarm end indignation, — the Bntaah 
Government made some such precedents as those of 
Sattara and Jhonsi. Not only have all Hindoo 
Princes a right to the full benefit of Hindoo b'w 
but they have the right to regulate the succession 
by their own family oustems and their tmdition 
ary state policy so long as they can carry it out 
peaceably This is I am convinced, the only true in- 
terpretation of the expression their heirs aud sue- 
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cesaors ” Tlie heir is an lieu* according to Hmdoo law, 
and who succeeds de jure , tlie successor is a future 
ruler de facto of the State with which the treaty is 
made , and while every rightful heir on his accession 
is a successor, that word also provides for and mcludes 
every case of doubt, or dispute, or actual change of 
dynasty, m which although the British Government 
might not consider itself bound by duty or interest to 
interfere on either side, it is thus enabled to msist that 
all local engagements and obhgations shall be preserved 
mviolate 

The word “ heus” is used m aU European as weU 
as m Indian treaties, to denote the regular succession 
m the reigmng family , the woid “ successors,"' — trans- 
lated m Persian “jae msheenanf literally “ sitters m 
the place," — while mcludmg all hems, is used to denote 
the succession of sovereign power, and to prevent en- 
gagements becoming mvahd by national or family revo- 
lutions and abdications Thus treaties made with the 
elder branch of the Bourbons, and with the King of the 
Erench, are bmding upon the Emperor Napoleon, who 
is them successor though not their hen* , and our treaties 
made with the King of Naples are bmdmg upon the 
Kmg of Italy The word “ successors” has no reference 
to genealogical descent, but to the descent of the func- 
tions of sovereignty 

And although there may appear to be but httle 
scope for irregular successions and dynastic changes 
in petty, protected feudatory Prmcipahties, it is un- 
demable that the ties of our absolute de facto supre- 
macy over every State m India, have been drawn much 
more closely than before durmg the last twenty years, 
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and that the extent of om* interference has always 
depended, and alwaya must depend, on the political 
cixcomatances and aspect of the tune. When there 
was a diBpnted snccesaion at Jhanai In 1885 the Sn 
prome Goyemmont onthonsed ifr B^bie, the Political 
Agent, to recognise Eagonath Eao the Eiyah who ao- 
tually encceeded, bnt added, — it being presumed that 
he is able to establish hia authority and that his sno> 
oeesion will be acknowledged by dismterested parties 
at JhansL”^ These qualifying expressions indicate no 
absolute dictation to the family no positive nlnim to 
regulate or restrict the sncceasioiL 

Now the position of Jhanai — where this freedom of 
action was aflowed, — nndouhtedly was that of a petty 
protected, subordinate state bnt the Bsgah of Nag 
pore was never treated or considered as a dependent 
or feudatory Pnnce. In the year 1826 when the lata 
Rajah Eughqjee Bhonsla was approaching his majority 
Sir Richard Jenkins wrote as foUowB- — The early 
restoration of the State of Nagpor© to Its rank as ono 
of the substantive powers of India, continued to be the 
earnest wish of the Governor-General in CoundL 
According to the accepted ceremonial and pohtical tra 
ditions of India, the Bhonsla was the first m rank and 
precedence of all the confederated Mahratta Pnncea, 
both under the R^ah of Battara s and the Peishwa s 
supremacy Scindia, Holkar and the Gulcowar were 
onpinaHy Soobadars appomted by the Peishwa the 
Bhonslas, although their ancestor was sent as Sena 
Sahib Sooba to Berar by the Rajah of Sattara, acquired 
the prinapal provinces of their kingdom by conquest 
» Jlunri Bla* book, p 17 * hmgpowi Htpoit, 1897 p. 314* 
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and treaty from tlie ancient Gkmd and Eajpoot rulers , 
and althougli they continued to receive mvestiture of 
the office of Sena Sahib Sooba from Poona, the teeha 
or mark of royalty, on their accession to the miisnud, 
■was given by the abongmal Lord of the soil, the Gond 
Eajah Their subnussion to the Peish-wa, though fre- 
quently extorted, ■was never distmctly acknowledged 
And it has been already satisfactorily established that 
the State of Nagpore was not conferred as a grant or 
a gift on the late Eajah, that no new Prmcipabty was 
created m his favour by the British Government, but 
that by its forbearance and favour he succeeded to the 
throne of his ancestors. 

The conclusion is not to be avoided that the reign- 
ing family of Nagpoie, one of the substantive powers 
of India,” had the right to retam its o'wn law and 
custom of inheritance, and, in short, to arrange its 
O'wn household affairs -without the interference of the 
British Government, unless it should have been neces- 
sary to prevent bloodshed, or unless an appeal had 
been made by some member of the family agamst 
■violent exclusion and usurpation Such was and is 
the view taken by the Bhonsla family , such was the 
■view taken and acknowledged by the British Govern- 
ment until a very late period 

A reference to Sir Eiohard Jenkinses Nagpore Ee- 
port •will prove that that eminent and experienced 
officer, in the year 1827, never doubted the right of a 
Eajah or his 'widow to adopt, and never supposed that 
the British Government had by its altered relations 
■with the Bhonsla family acquired the prerogative of 
mvestiture or any power of mterference 'with the 
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Mahratta cxutoiDS of intentanco. Lord LalhoTiBie 
thxi* dispoees of the recorded opinion to the same 
effect of M%)or 'Wilkmsoii, Tfho waa Rerident at Nag 
poreinl8-t0 — “Major Wilkinson considered that the 
Rajah had been placed m exactly the same position as 
hfi/l been occupied by Appa Sahib and that he or his 
•widow ■wonld have a right to adopt This ■new was 
certainly not accepted by the Government of India, 
for no reply was ever made to the Resident a letter 
This I thinlr constitutes what is commonly called a 
non sequtiur It would be in feet equally reasonable 
for me to say — “ This view certainly wu accepted by 
the Government of India,/or silence gives censcuL 
In the year 1 8 W the Govemor-Gonend in Council, 
In reply to the Eesident Colonel Speirs request for in 
ttmctioas In the event of the Eajah dying without 
issue made a distinct recogmtion of the right of adop* 
tion by the Rajah, and by members of the femily m 
case of hiB death ivithout hiving made an adoption. 
The passage to irhich I allude is the more worthy of 
attentive consideration because it is quoted m Lord 
Dalhousie s Minute,* par 26 as a proof that the ques- 
tion of adoption •was " hfl opsn" by the Government 
of India, But the passage 'wiD not bear such a con* 
struction- It is as follo-ws — “In the event of the 
death of the present Ri^ah, -without leaving children, 
or an adopted son you should make arrangements for 
conducting the Government of Nagpore, pending the 
orders of the Goremmeot of India, which orders will 
be based on the circumstances that may present them- 
selves at the time, and the rtght to mahe the adoptxon 
‘ Fmt Nagpore Bloe-bool p. tO a Ditto, p 30. 
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which might he considered to attcbch to any surviving 
member of the Rajah’s family.” 

The nght of the Rajah himself to adopt a suc- 
cessor {which Lord Balhousie denied}) is here clearly 
recogmsed , -while, to say the least, no doubt, no hint 
of disapproval is thro-wn out agamst the contmgent 
nght of the -widow or other surviving relative to adopt 
on behalf of the deceased Rajah The ordered refer- 
ence to Calcutta m such a case is obviously intended 
to guard agamst a disputed adoption, but conveys no 
doubt as to the general right 


1 Vide para 27 of hLS Mmute, First Nagpore Blue book, p 30 
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The lart Eajah of Jhanai GuDgadhnr Eao died on the 
21rtNoTember 1863 hATing on the 10th of tie Kune 
month adopted a young kinaman as his son. This 
hoy named AnnndRao vr&n the sixth in descent from 
the common ancestor Bagonath Bao the 1 st, and re- 
ceived after the ceremony of adoption the name of 
Damoodhnr Qangadhnr Bhiy Of the regnlanty of the 
adoption in every point of vierv there nenrer was any 
doubt or question raised the dymg Eajah announced 
the step he had taken in the presence of two British 
officers — Major Ellis, the Political Agent and Mqjor 
Martin, who commanded a detachmemt of Sdndiss 
Contingent stationed at Jhansi, — and with his own 
hand he delivered to those offioers letters to the 
proper authorities, oommendmg Ms adopted son and 
his widow to the protection of the Bntiah Govern- 
ment. Indeed the adoption was recogniaed as regular 
and irreversible, both by the orders of the Supreme 
Government that Damoodhnr Oun^uihur waa to suc- 
ceed to his adoptive fatiier e private property and by 
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the terms of the proclamation issued on the receipt of 
the final orders of annexation. That pomt therefore 
IS not m dispute The decision of the Government 
on that pomt is summed up in the following words : 

“ The adoption was good for the conveyance of private 
rights, though not for the transfer of the Prmcipality 
I shall not stop to ask for any precedent or prmciple 
on which such an anomaly can be sustamed as that of 
a Prmce whose acknowledged “ heir” is not admitted^^ 
to be his “ successor'" m the Prmcipahty , it is not 
necessary to mquire whether the Kin g of Delhi or the 
Peishwa ever dealt so with their unguaranteed de- 
pendents , because in the present case the hereditary 
succession is guaranteed by a treaty, by which alone / 
the question can be decided 'V\niien the territories m 
the possession of Sheo Rao Bhow, Soobadar of Jhansi, 
were confirmed by the British Government “ in per- 
petuity" to his grandson Ramchund Rao, “ his heirs 
and successors," by the treaty of 1817, it was certainly 
not contemplated by either party to the treaty that 
the heir of a Soobadar of Jhansi coidd under any cu- < 
cumstances fail to be his successor No other law of 
inheritance was mtended or thought of except the ' 
Hindoo law of inheritance, in which adoption is an 
ordmary and essential mcident No article or stipu- ^ 
lation m the treaty gave us the right to mterfere with 
the operation of the Hindoo law, to mutilate it, or to 
substitute any other law of descent 

A smgular feature m the mquiry which preceded 
the annexation of Jhansi m 1854, is the citation of^r 
Lord Metcalfe, both m the Note by the Secretary to 
1 Jhansi Blue-book, 1866, p 31 
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QoTemmemt and m the (Jovernor-G^neral e Mioute, as 
an authority for the prcrogatiye of confinmug or iu- 
Talidatuig adoptions in dependent States, Tvhereas his 
opinion, as may be very easily sho'VTn, Tvaa directly 
contradictoiy of that supposed Imperial right. 

Lord Metcalfe, in reference to the Ohiefij of Bundel 
cund, obaerres that there is a wide distinctiotL to be 
drawn between Soyereign Pnnces” and Jagheer 
dara,” between those m possession of hereditary 
Sorereigntiea in their own right, and those who hold 
grants of land or public revenue, by gift from a 
Sovereign or paramount power 

‘"Those who are Sovereign Pnnce* in tbear own,^ 
right and of the Hindoo religion, have by Hindoo 
law a right to adopt, to the exclusion of collateral 
heirs, or erf the supposed revemonary right of the 
paramount power the latter in fact, In such cas«, 
having no real existenoe, except m the case of abso- 
lute want of heirs and even then the right is only 
assumed in virtue of power for it would probably bo 
more consistent with right that the people of the 
States BO situated should elect a Sovereign for them 
selves. 

“ In the case therefore of Hindoo Bcwereign Prmces 
I should say that on failure of male heirs of the body 
they have a right to adopt, to the exclusion of col- 
latetnl heirs and that the British Gkjvemment is 
bound to acknowledge the adoption, provided that it 
be regular and not in nolatioii of Hindoo law 

“ With respect to chiefs who merely hold lands or 
enjoy public revenue under grants such as ore Issued 
by t Borewlgn to o rabjcct. tho poirer whiob nmdo tbo 
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grant, or that 'w^hich by conquest or otherwise has 
succeeded to its rights, is ceitainly entitled to limit 
succession acco'id%ng to the limitations of the giant, 
which in genet al confines it to hens male of the body, 
and consequently piecludes adoption In such cases, 
therefore, the power which granted, or the power 
standing m its place, would have a right to resume on 
failuie of heirs male of the body^^ 

It wiU be observed how restricted a right of re- 
sumption IS allowed by Lord Metcalfe even in a case ^ 
of Jagheerdais , he considers that the Sovereign only 
has the power of refusing to sanction adoptions, when 
“the teinis of the grant limit succession to heirs 
male of the body " But although this paragraph is 
quoted by Lord DaUiousie in support of his argument 
for the annexation of Jhansi, it is obvious that it was 
intended to refer to a totally different class of posses- 
sions , and moreover even if Jhansi were reducible 
to the category of Jagheers or grants of land, there v 
is no “limitation of the grant,'’ confining its succes- 
sion “ to heirs male of the body ” 

But the Rajah of Jhansi was clearly not a Jagheer- 
dar , nor did he, as erroneously stated several tunes 
m the late Governor-General's Mmute, hold his y 
Prmcipahty as a “ grant , " nor did either his 
father Sheo Rao Bhow, or his nephew Ramchund 
Rao receive it as a “ gift " from the British Ghvem- 
ment 

For many years before the treaty of 1817, the au- 
thority and influence of the Court of Poona had almost 
entirely ceased m Bimdelcund Under these circum- 
stances Sheo Rao Bhow was able to render us valuable 
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xoilitflry iHdBtaace ^ and in. 1804 Tvliil© foimally m- 
cognudng tte sovereign rights of the Paalnva, •we 
made a treaty of defensive alliance ” ■with his no--/ 
TTiinal tributary the Soohadar of Jhansi. During the 
political supremacy of the Pdah'waa, all office, from/ 
the government of a Province to the charge of a 
garden, had a tendency to become hereditary Mah 
ratta chieftain* of much greater importance than the 
Soobadar of Jhansi -were really proud of mveetiture 
by the Peiflhwa, 'were content to own his supremacy 
and were careful to avoid any open assertion of in 
dependence ■which "would have thrown them into a 
dangerous position of political isolation. But they 
preserved all the substance of power and them here- 
ditary rights "were never in any one instance denied by 
the federal head. 

The policy of the Peiahwia was to preserve e v ery 
old cnstom aa ffir as poarible intact, to respect practi 
cally every one s n^dita and rank but to leave all titlea 
to possessions and to power in a state of vague un- 
oertainty by -which means they retained the semblance 
of supremacy over their most formidable rivals, and 
were always prepared to take advantage of disputed 
successions and other opportunities for extending them 


' Bood KfierCapUinBkiltM’* trrh«l In Baad«leimd ba reo«lT»d 

fTopowb from tb« Soab«dar of Jbanii, *bo bolds the fort of tbst 
csm* tod Its dtpendtot dhtriets nsder the nostinoZ sathoritr of 
tho Friibwm. On tbfl itli of Jurasi? th« SoQbsdsr of Jbsiitl it 
tirod Id the BritHh euop. 

“Th« troops of Ibo Sonbsdsrof Jbtnil Hits rinae bora sraplorsd 
in co^opCTtll g In tbs defenes of Bandslennd snd tbs sdldnhiff 
dl trlcts. Tho exsmplo of tb« Soobsdsr bu Jndnosd tcTtrsI other 
ehUfs lo list qosmr to pUea tbsmssJres under tbs protselkm of 
tbs British OoTCTnraent* Detpsteh of the OoTcmor QensrsI in 
Counril to tbs 8«rrt Commlttes April ISOl; ilsjquis 'WeUesJert 
Dsspttehet toLt p, 02. ^ 
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substantial autbority or for obtaining pecuniary con- 
tributions In fact the Mahratta confederation, in the 
period of its greatest unity and coherence, was kept 
together by a system of compromises and formahties. 
The Peishwa's own authority constituted the greatest 
paradox of all, smce he professed to act as the first 
minister and obedient servant of the Eajah of Sat- 
tara, whom he kept in close confinement But m 
1817, these anomahes were to disappear by the 
treaty of Poona the Peishwa Bajee Eao renounced his 
“former situation as Executive head of the Mahratta 
Empire,” and transferred his “mterests and preten- 
sions m Bundelcund,” to the British Government ^ 
And while the Peishwa^s pohcy had been to leave the 
rank and the rights of aU m a state of uncertamty, 
our policy was to define and fix carefully and exactly 
the rights and privileges of each Prmce, and his rela- 
tions with the paramount power A new treaty was 
therefore made with the Soobadar of Jhansi, by which 
the pohtical- supremacy of the British Government 
was enforced, while the sovereign rights and actual 
possessions of the Soobadar were secured to him and 
his family We constituted him “the hereditary 
ruler” of Jhansi, confirmmg the territory “m per- 
petuity ” to him, “ his heirs, and successors,” but not 
m any article or m any egression assuming or pre- 
tending to make a gift or a grant, to cede to hi m or to 
confer upon him that territory, the possession and 
government of which had previously been enjoyed by 
his grand-uncle and his grandfather, to the latter of 
whom he had himself succeeded, whale yet under the 
nominal supremacy of the Peishwa 

1 Volume of Treaties, pp 273, 276 
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On the conditaon of hla contained &ithM alliance 
and subordinate oo-operation, we offered him a higher 
status and a better security than he had inherited as a 
tributary of the Peishwa. Under the Peish'wa s su 
premacy the hereditary tenure of Jhann was never 
denied, but it was unguaranteed, and wb 4 subject to 
the payment of an indefinite nutaur for mveatltare , 
the Soobadar s authority waa supreme in his own teiv 
ntory but his obligationB and allegiance were unde- 
fined end though his depemience had for many years 
been little more than nominal, pobtical changes might 
at any thne have brought him into more strict subor 
dination, and exposed him to heavy exactioua. 

I am very far therefore, from asserting that ihe two 
States came to terma as two States of equal power 
and dignity that no concession was made by the 
Bntiih Government or that no superiority waa ac- 
knowledged by the ruler of Jhansi On the contrary 
in the preamble to the treaty of 1817 the former 
position of Bamchund Bao and his predecessors as 
tributaries of the Peishwa, and the transfer of that 
Sovereign s rights to the British Govermnent, are ex 
pressly mentioned. But m that same preamble n^id 
in the 2nd, 3rd, 4th and Tth Articles the parties to 
the treaty are spetdfied as the British Government** 
and "the Jhansi Government, and as the two Go- 
vemmenta.” Is the form, is the style of this docn 
zaent ^ tint of s grant, such as Is issusd by a Sovereign 
to a subject f 

Lord Ualhousie in bis Minute, paragraph 6 declares 
that Jhtnn* was held ly a Chief under very recent 

' Dla»-boo¥ p. 14. » DiOth P *0 
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grant from the Biitisli Go^e^nment as Sovereign,” 
and in paragraph 12, “ undei a grant such as is issued 
by a Sovereign to a subject but I tliink that I have 
alieady adduced sufficient proof that this \ae'\v of the 
question is incoirect The pieaniblc and the first 
Article of the treaty of 1817, piove that tlie first 
treaty of 1801 was in full force duiing the fiist three 
yeais of Pamchund Rao’s leign, and that a new treaty 
was only concluded “zn consequence” of our alteied 
relations with the Peishwa Tliere was no gift, be- 
cause Eanichuud Eao Avas alieady m possession , there 
was no pretension to the lelations of Sovereign and 
subject, for theie already existed relations of amity 
and defensive aUiance , theie was no grant made, 
no sunnud issued, but a new tieaty was concluded 
between two States The Rajah of Jhansi was not a 
Jagheerdar, but a “hereditary ruler,” a Hindoo Pimce 

There are still two statements contamed in the late 
Govemor-GeneiaTs l^Imute on Jhaiisi, which reqmre 
notice The first is contained in the following sentence 
of paragraph 7 ^ — “The chief thus made hereditary >/ 
retained however his infei lor position, and was not 
named a Rajah until 1832 ” Now it may be true that 
the title of Soobadar or Rais ° is mferior to that of 
Rajah, just as that of Grand Duke or Elector is m- 
ferior to that of King , but the inferior title involves 
no inferiority in sovereign power or hereditary nght, 

1 Jhansi Blue book, p 21 

2 The onmnal and proper meaning of Soobadar is a Provincial 
Governor, Eais, an Arabic title, bos from a very early period of 
Mussulman supremacy been applied to a laige number of temtonal 
magnates, of diverse rank and political position , the term is still 
officially used by our Government, and is usually translated “ chief- 
tain ” 
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Tyhile I presume Ijord DsHiOTiflie did not •ffiflli to imply 
that the superior title and inmgnin conferred upon 
Rao Bamchund by Lord \v iiHftm Bentinck in 1832, 
invested him mth any new authority or privilege or 
immumty or rendered him less dependent on the pa 
ramount and protecting State The observation ap- 
pears, therefore, to be irrelevant to the point at lasna 

The hereditary rights of lie Eajahs of Jhansi were 
guaranteed by the treaty of 1817 without reference 
to their titles or insignia, and that treaty contained no 
clause or expression rertncting the ordinary operation 
of Hindoo law or giving any right of confirmation 
or investiturQ to the Brftiah Government Scmdia, 
Holkar and the Goicowar wore originally Soobadars 
and feudatories of the Peiahwa their peraonal and 
hereditary rights before the year ISiT differed in no 
respect from those of the Soobadar of Jhanm their 
virtual independence rested only on their great mil! 
tary strength and pohtical mfluenco and their present 
undisputed rank as Sovereign Princes reets upon the 
came foundation as did that of the Rsjah of Jhansi, — 
their treoties with the British Goromment The 
Peishwa, before the year 1817 had never acknow 
ledged their independence or the right of their heirs to 
succeed without his investiture, neff had they ever 
openly made any such pretensiona.^ It may also be 

1 Ucnjnis toL tr p. 101 

Gotrikc Omen} to S«mt OouunittM of 10th Jolr 1001. 
pan. ec. 

* Dowlot B*o Sehidli exprmed greet for the totrodiiedcm 

of * (throletloo bj whkh the BdUah Ocrremmeiit ehoald eagtge 
to mpkj U* inflacoee tn eecoriDg inm the PdibT* In f tout^ 
Dovlat KM Sdndlt thet trutmeot isd eootldentloD wfakh tu 
do* to Dovlot Hm Selndift'* ruk, end vu coniiteDt with osega. 
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lemarted that the only titles borne by the independent 
rulei of Hyderabad are those of Nizam-ool-Moolk, 
conferred upon his ancestor M'hile he vras merely a 
!RImister at Dellii, and of Soobadar of the Deccan ; 
and it IS •well kno-wn that nothmg could induce that 
Sovereign to accept or assume the title of King 

The second eiror is of very much greatei import- 
ance, and IS four times repeated . — in the last sentence 
of paiagraph 7 it is said, — " In 1 835 Kao Eamchund 
died. Although he had adopted a hoy as his succes- 
^07 the day hefoi e his death, the adoption was not re- 
cogmsed , and his uncle, Kugonath Eao was declared 
Eajah ■” ^ — again in paragraph 11, “ There is no need 
of and no room for argument on this head The his- 
torical facts on record negative the Eaneeh assertion 
conclusively , for Rao Ramchund did adopt a hoy, 
hut the Bidtish Govei nment did not achnowledge the 
hoy as successor, and it nominated another person to 
be Eajah " " In paragraph 1 2 it is stated that “ a pre- 
vious adoption hy a Rajah whom the British Govern- 
ment constituted hereditary chief of Jhansi, was not 
achiiowledged hy the British Government ” And m 
the last sentence of the same paragraph “ the eooistence 
of a precedent " for refusmg to sanction adoption, is 
asserted. 

Lord Dalhousie assumes that Eao Eamchund did 

Dowlut Eao Scindia also expressed an earnest desire that his nght 
to conntiies, which he held under grant from the Peishwa, and of 
which he had taken possession, in consequence of orders from His 
Highness, should he recognised in the treaty of defensive alliance, 
and that the British Government would employ its endeavours to 
prevent the subversion of any acts of Dowlut Eao Scindia or his 
ancestors, under the authority reposed in him or them by the 
Peishwa ” 

t Jhansi Blue hook, p 21. 


2 Ditto, p 22 
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undoubtedly adopt a sou before bis death, and that the 
Britiflh GoTBrnment cm that occaaion exermsed the pre- 
rogative of forbidding to recognise the adoptioiL The 
facts are very different. 

There ■was a disputed Buccessiou in 1836 there were 
four claimants, Thtfact of the ndoptxon vkls dented 
by the adverse parties In the note on Jhansi by the 
Seoretary to Oorernmezit, the decision m 1 856 is thna 
described ' — On this occasion the la-wfnl heir by 
blood, descended of tbe body of Sbeo Bam Bbow was 
recogEosed as Buctessor to the Bi^ to the disallowance 
of a 6oy aUeged to have been adopiedy or nom%nai«i 
(M snccsssor by the late Ibyah the day before his 
death, -who >/ adopted would have been nnqnestion 
ably the heir to any property of his adoptive &ther 
to the ffitclurion of the uncle and this was done ■with 
out inquiry into the fact of adoption or nomination. 

(' which teas doub^l J as though it ■was au immaterial 
circumitanca 

It IB to be observed, therefore, that in 1836 the ^ 
adoptiou or nommatiou was doubtful m 1858 the 
adoption was not doubtful, or in the riightest degree 
irregular or suspiclouB, but -was effected in strict ac- 
cordance Tvilh ffindoo law end in the presence of 
BritWi offlceiB, and ■was officially reported to Govern 
ment In ■writing by the dying B£^}ali. There is no 
parallel here no precedent can be founded on the 
decision of 1835 

The settlement of 1886 was cither nght or ■wrong. 

If rlf^t, — on account of the adoption having been 
Irregular or doubtful, — then no prccodent is arrived 
1 Jb*ml Dhift-bouk, p. 18 
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at If mong, then the fact of a \nong having been 
done once is no leason that it should be done again 
But -whether the settlement was right oi wrong, it 
was not a succession decided by our Government, and 
it IS certam that on the death of Bao Bamchund no 
conclusion as to the power of annulling adoptions was 
promulgated, for the question was not discussed, not 
meiely because the “ alleged adoption” was disiiuted 
and doubtful, but because no one in those da 3 '-s had 
ever thought of claiming that power for our Govern- 
ment, and because on this particular occasion our 
Government declined to interfere at ah 

The fact of an adoption in 1835 not ha-vmg been 
proved oi admitted, there would have been no ground 
or motive for e-^eicising the supposed preiogative of 
confirmation or rejection, even if that pretension had 
then existed. But it was not m existence, nor had it 
ever been asserted or alluded to Therefore in 1 853 
there was no precedent m existence to cast a doubt 
upon the right of the Bajah of Jhansi to adopt a son 
and heir, a right enjoyed by him m common with ah 
Hindoos, but especially removed from our mteiference 
by treaties which clearly defined the relations between 
“ the two governments,” and which gave no light of 
resumption or even of investiture to the pai amount' 
power 

The fact is, that the settlement of 1835 was not a'* 
decision of our Government at all, but that of a cer- 
tam party m the Jhansi Durbar The only decision 
at which our Government arrived was the decision of 
not decidmg, mterposmg, or even ad-vising in the dis- 
pute The Pohtical Agent was authorised to recog- 
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nise Sagonath Eao the deceased Eajah, e tmcle, who 
was in actual potsesaion, but no opinion was giren as 
to biB Tif^t , and these qualifying erpTeasions wete 
added, — It being presumed that As tsoi/afoesfaWtsA 
Am axUhorxiy and that his succession will be ecknow 
ledged by disinterested partiee at JhansL'^ ^ 

The law of adoption has often been evaded by am- 
bitions relatives, and nnaunderetood by Bntisb antho- 
nties. The most remaiiable iMtance of this on record 
is perhaps that of the Holkar sacoeesion in 1834 when 
the widow of the deceased Bajah having regularly 
etdoptod a boy wbo had been approved and selected 
by bar husband before bia death, and of the same 
tribe and lineage, — ■ only three degrees removed from 
Tooh%Jee “ — the Governor-General, Lord 'Wil- 

liam Bentincfc, declined to sanction or support the 
adoption, to allow the Bntiab Besddemt to Iw present 
at the mstsdaUQU, or to ocmfer the umal fcAvUut of 
honour upon the young Bajah. The reason assigned 
for deeming it “ proper and expedlemt on thbi occasion 
to preserve the principle of non mterference, was 
that there were two other possible claimants. 

“ There would appear — the Secretary to Govern- 
ment writes to the Eesident at Indore, — to be three 
xndindualfl whose preteuaums to the sovereignty might 
be alleged witb some colour of right, namely Hurree 
'Bfilknx the cousin of the late Mahanjah the Infent 
bom subsequently to his death and the adopted son. 
His liordship In Council ia not prepared to pronounce 
upon the relative aupenorliy of these filiirrm Tho 
deo al on may fraily be left to the voice of the country 

» /lUBii BU*.lio6k, p. 17 
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aud our diit}’’ will be to inaiiitai]! wbate^ cr airange- 
meiit may appear to be unc'^mvocally cousouaut to 
the general "vrisb 

It can bardly be said tliat there was a disputed 
succession at all, until ambitious hopes weie excited 
by our cold and unfavourable demeanour The ccie- 
monies of adoption and installation weie peifoimed 
with the concurrence of all the membeis of the family 
and ministers of state at the capital , and but for the 
significant absence of the Resident fiom the Palace on 
both occasions, and his undisguised avowal of non- 
interfeience, the partisans of Hiirree Rao Holkar, — 
who eventually succeeded by a skilful and daring 
enterprise m placmg him on the musnud, — would 
never have dared to mention their candidate's name 

There can be no doubt that the adopted son was 
the rightful successor the posthumous son was ille- 
gitimate and Huriee Rao Holkar, a coUateial rela- 
tion of the deceased Rajah, had no claim whatever 
This was exactly the case in which our Gk>vernment 
ought to have interfered decisively and efiectually, 
and to have settled the succession, not as Suzeram 
investing a feudatory, for the terms of our treaties 
with the Holkar Rajahs do not admit of such a rela- 
tion, but simply as the de facto paramount power, the 
power most mterested m the pubbc peace not bemg 
disturbed, the most disinterested and unconcerned as 
to aU the personal, private, and mdividual questions 
depending on the succession, and the most capable of 
preservmg peace and enforcing submission to its award 
The duty of decidmg m doubtful and disputed suc- 

^ Succession by Adoption, p 49 
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cession ifl » moral and not a legal duty imposed npon 
ns by OUT actual position and immense matonal 
strengtli In tbe case just referred to tins duty vraa 
certainly neglected and in conset^uence of this neglect 
the la^rfol heir ivas excluded. 

"We were certainly wrong m declining to interfere 
m favour of Mulhar Rao HoUcar s adopted son at 
Indore in 1884 I beheve that we were eqnaUy wrong 
in not Tnaintatning the right of Ramchund Rao s 
nephew and adopted eon at Jhansi m 1836 I am 
not 80 firmly convinced of the iiynstice in this latter 
instance, because the circumstancefl are not so clearly 
detailed m the published papers, while the feet and 
the validity of the adoption were certamly challenged 
and impugned at the 1dm& But on both occasions 
our duty as the great protecting and paedficating state 
of India was clear and on both occasions oui refusal 
of that duty led to manifest injustice, to a HystHin of 
intrigue and passive oppoduon nnder which good ad 
ministration became impossible, and at Indore to a 
series of disturbances, cnlmmating m “ a murderons 
attack on Hnrree Rao Holhar s pala».‘e and to scenes 
of bloodshed and disorder * which were only dispelled 
at last by our decided and peremptory interference, 
backed by a display of troops. Thns having begun 
by declining “ to pronounco upon the relative supe- 
nonty' of the several claimH to the musnud, and 
having left the question to be settled by " tbe voice 
of the country and “the general wish," Lord WIl 
Ham Bentinck was doomed to see an attempt made to 
settle the question by a gener^ rush and scramble , 

‘ Saac«*idin by Adoption ^ 70, 11, 7fl 
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having declaied for scrapnlons non-inteifeience, he 
found himself compelled to iiiteifcre "with all the 
pover of the Biitish Einpiie, and to suppoit the 
usurping paity which had the uppei hand for the 
moment, and was in possession of the capital and 
Palace It was truly said by Sir Geoige Clerk, the 
late Governor of Bombay, that “ the inconsistency, 
caprice, and mutability of our opmions regarding all 
great prmciples, is the bane of oui’ supiemacy in 
India 

In 1825, durmg the siege of Bhurtpore by Loid 
Combermeie, great excitement prevailed throughout 
Central India , a rebel chief named Nana Pundit, who 
had taken the field origmally as a pretender to the 
musnud of Jaloun, had collected a considerable force 
and was threatenmg a descent upon the British town 
of Calpea The Bajah of Jhansi, at the request of 
hir Ainshe, the Political Agent, immediately sent off 
400 sowars, 1,000 foot-soldiers and a few artiUery-men 
with two guns, who arrived in tune to save Calpee from 
bemg plundeied, and restored general confidence to the 
people of the dist^’ict 

This was the last important mihtary service ren- 
dered to our Government by the ruler of Jhansi, and 
was expressly referred to by the Governor-General, 
Lord Wilham Bentm3k, m the highest terms of com- 
mendation and gratitude, when at a great durbar, held 
in the Palace at Jhansi on the 19th December, 1832, 
he conferred upon BamchundBao the title of Maharaja 
Dhiraj, and mvested him with the royal msigma of the 
“nakkaia'’^ and “chowar,"^ on which occasion the 

^ Tlae kettle-drum, and the fly-flapper made of the yak’s tail 

li 
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Eajali aeted and obtainod penniBslon to adopt tbe 
British flag, and to append to bin btlea the addition 
of “Fid^^ Badshah jMinjah En^istan, — devoted 
serrant of the glonona King of EngUnd Major Mai 
colm, the Political Agent, reporting m 1854 on the 
Eaneee appeal, ohaervee — The Beee does not, I 
believe. In the slighteet d^ree over-estiinate the 
fidelity and loyalty all along evinced by the State of 
Jhanm toivards our (Jovenunent under oircmnstances 
of consideTable temputioii, before onr power had at 
nved at that commanding position ■which it has since 
attained. 

The treaty hemg totally disregarded by lord Dal- 
honale, or rather tranaformed by Ms vigorona fency 
into a sunnud or “ grant &oin a sareredgn to a sub- 
ject,*' It may wdH be supposed that be passed over ell 
these minor ties and eanotions with contemptuous 
n^ect 

For the last tune, then, the Bajah of Jhansi s troops 
crossed the frontier and appeared at Oalpeei, m co- 
operation with those of the Bntiih Government, in 
1825 But m 1858 ■we again of a Banee of 
Jhansi in person ■with her troops at that same town 
of Oalpee, — not, however this time m co-operation 
■with the Government, but in rebelhon against it. 
Driven by Sir Hugh Bose from the Fort of Jhansi, 
■where those horrible atrocities WBre committed which 
were but numerically exceeded by those of Oawnpore 
she waa defeated by the same General at Galpee, joined 
Tantm Topee in Lis sueceasftil attack on Gwabor and 
was killed m the action near that city at Kote-ka 
I Jbtnxl Dlae boolr p. fit. 
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serai on the IGtli June 1<S5S By all accounts she 
Tvas the life and soul of the most formidable rebel 
army that ever was raised m India 

In 1851< Major Malcolm, the Political Agent, re- 
ported that this same Panee, — ^who would have been 
Regent durmg her son^s mmority, — was “ highly re- 
spected and esteemed, and fully capable of domg 
justice to this charge/’ — the regency, — “a lady of 
very high character, and much respected by every 
one at JhansL”^ Pour years had scarcely elapsed 
smce the annexation, when she fell m the front of 
battle, branded with fifty murders 


1 Jhnnsi Blae-book, pp 7 and 28. 
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'D«Minbw S^it, IB&l. 

Is ML article entitled * The Omderella of the Bmpire, 
the Frt«nd of India of the 4th of thiB month gives 
some remarks upon the dnances of the Oentral Pn>- 
Tincea,^ and upon the general pUn and scope of Mr 
Temple s Adminutration Report for 1861-^2 the first 
since "Uie annemtion of Kagpore in 1854. Of course, 
'when, the Frwwi ventures among figures, and vrhen 
he is tempted to touch upon Lord Dalhoume s political 
morality he gets, aa usual, into a meas, and one or 
t^o of his errors are so monstrous in scope and so 
calculated to mislead that, at the nsh of being drawn 
into a very long dissertation, 1 fed bound to correct 
them with the least possible delay 

The Friend says — “ Twenty-five per cent of the 

' The Ontrel ProrlneM formed, uodtr & Oormimwit 
Isolation of Cud Norerobe IBOl hr Jolntig tlie Negpor* mneied. 
Pro ln« to the S*opoc aixl Merbodok Territoiiee, forrnerij pert of 
tbfl h (T pore do ode toe f od coded to Qs la 1818 SaoibtiJpoTe tod 
»oiB* o\Vi T d\ trwis kUo ft\4 depcodcacle* of Ntfpwe 

««re eddod by a OcFTemm nl IleaolDboo of 30th AjiTfl Tb« 

Cenlrml pTotmt« art tdraioluc]^ on the Kon JlCfrolttion tyt- 
tem by t chief Cottinil ^oo t in bamadjate tnbordlnatioa to the 
O om nor Oaimal In CoondL 
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levemies of Nagpoie is devoted to tlie suppoit of tlie 
one family of the Bhonslas Not less than £100,000 
are annually given to some 2158 pensioneis, while. 
we lately conferred on Janojee Eajah the lands of 
Deoor, near Sattara " 

The Fiiend concludes with these words — “"We 
do not grumble at the expense, which was pohtically 
necessary, but what a commentary is this, as ivell as 
the Blionsla Fund, on the charges biought agamst 
Lord Dalhousie of ruthlessly despoihng an ancient 
family This is a very imprudent allusion on the 
part of Lord Dalhousie’s advocate Does he really 
know what this Dimd is ? The Bhonsla Bund simply 
represents the proceeds of the auction sales of the 
jewels, clothes, and other private moveables of the 
Bhonsla family, mcludmg the spoons, plate, and 
crockery-ware purchased for about £3000, and kept 
by the Eajah to furnish forth the entertamments 
which he occasionally gave to the English society at 
Nagpore and Kamptee The heulooms of the family, 
ancient jewels and choice arms, which had belonged 
to Janojee Bhonsla’s ancestors many years before the 
sovereignty of Nagpore was acquired , the late Eajah's 
new and favourite Enghsh fowlmg-pieces and rifles , 
the clocks and watches that were found m his sleepmg 
apartment , the musnud of state, the wardrobe, and, 
it IS said, the very beddmg on which the Prmce ex- 
pired, everything that was saleable, — ^the Eanee's own 
personal jewels, and the necessary furniture of the 
palace excepted, — aU went to the hammer The 
Eajah's savings during twenty-five years of power, 
a poor eight lakhs of rupees,^ were hunted out, ex- 
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tracted by gentle peranaaion from the strong boiea in 
the Nagpore tenana, and ■wont to swell tha Bhomla 
Fund, 

In the following sentence (flection 366 of Mr 
Temple 8 Eeport) the of this Fond la de- 

Bcnbed — The GoTemment had deemed that if the 
State jewels, treasure, and household paraphernalia of 
the late Eajah, ■were left to the control of the frmily 
and dependants, this valaable property ■v?onld be 
wasted, or irregularly disposed ot It ■was therefore 
detennined that iH these effeoU should be collected, 
and thdr value realised The proceeds w^ to con 
Btitnte a deposit m the hands of the Bntiih Govern- 
ment, to be termed the Bhonsla Fund, for the benefit 
and support of the Bhonsla fomd'y The reahsed pro- 
ceeds of the property according to accounts finally 
closed, amount to twenty lakhs of rupeee and that 
sum constitute* the Bhonsla Fund.*' 

In this passage he calls the Fond *' a deposit in 
another upon which I shall hare to make a fow oV 
servations, he claims it u a set off*' to the expense 
of pensioning the family and retamera of the late 
Rajah of Nagpore. Mr Temple calculates the present 
amount of the Bhonsla Fund at twenty laVbii while I 
ahad constantly state it at twenty-seven lakhs of rupees. 
The difference between the two sums is caused by his 
having deducted about •cron lakha on account of the 
payment, in the year 1864 of certain arrears and 
debts of the Khasgee establishment a deduction which, 
for reasons to be ahortly explained, I must distlnotly 
decline to allow 

The description hare given by Mr Temple, of the 
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motives wliicli induced tLe Government to lay its 
hands upon the private treasure and moveable goods 
in the Nagpore Palace, are substantially the same as 
those put forward at the tune by Lord Dalhousie, who 
said that this property should “ not be given up to he 
a2)pi opt lated and squandet ed by the Ranees Now, 
I must remark, that there really was no question of 
giving up anythmg to the Eanees ; all the property 
was m their possession, not in ours Merely verbal 
criticism would be quite out of place when a matter 
of nght IS bemg discussed , but no such tnflmg pomt 
is in question here A great prmciple is involved , 
and the evidence as to the nature of the property 
must depend m a great measure on its receptacle and 
on its custody The property could not possibly have 
been given up by us, because we were eventually com- 
pelled to make a forcible entry, and to take it away 
from the Eanees, not, as I shall show, without remon- 
strance and resistance But not only was the pro- 
perty m the possession of the Eanees and not of the 
Government, but it never had even been m the pos- 
session, or entered in the accounts, of the Mahratta 
Government It was Eajah Eughojee Bhonsla'’s pri- 
vate wealth a great part of it was kept, and had been 
kept for years, — concealed, according to Colonel EUiot 
and Lord Dalhousie’s phraseology, — m certain apart- 
ments of the zenana, from which the ladies had to be 
turned out, before our officials could touch it 

The late Eajah, as head of the Bhonsla family, pos- 
sessed private property, both real and personal The 
ancient estates of the family, — jagheers, mams, and 
J Annexation of Berar, 1860, p 10 
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Simple patelflMpe, — 'were all ritaated 1*67011(1 the limits 
of the Eoj m the aiTlfthH of Pocmah, Sattara, Ahmed 
naggur and Sholapore, and In the Niaam s territory 
A great part of them had belonged to his ancestors be- 
fore they attained to soveteign rant There ought to 
haye been no doubt, therefore, that these estates irere 
strictly of the nature of pnTate property Lord Bal 
homne, howeyer and his nominee, the Oommisstoner of 
Nagpore m 1854 took a yery different yievr of the case. 
They lyere of opinion that the estates lapsed with the 
Principality It Is a singular fact, that the an{nent 
"Wnttundarees of the Bhonslas were only sayed from 
forming an addition to Mr Temple s “ set-off" by the 
Bombay Inam Commissioner Captain Oowper whose 
proceedings, for once at least, (me is glad to be able 
to approye. He decided that the deceased Bt^ah did 
not hold these estates as part of his loyereignty but 
as pnyate property and that xmder the ordinary 
rules, the estates would fall to his widow for her Ufa 
At this tune, the adopted son was completely ignored. 
Accordingly after a sequestretion of about three years, 
all the VTuttundareea, which had been in charge of the 
Collectors of the seyeral districts were handed over 
with the accumulated rernU, to the agents appointed 
by the Ranees to recelye them. 

The estates remained In the widow s possession 
until 18G0 when Ixird nunntnu haying, as a partial 
and very imperfect reparatiou to the Bhonslas, recog 
nised Jnnojee BUonsla as the head of the fiimily the 
lands were transferred to him, with the remnants of 
the private moveable property that had escaped Lord 
Dalhouaie • auctions. In the notification of his title 
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of Rnjali Baliadur of Deoor, in the Calcutta Gaccite, 
Loid Canning, ceitayily with no intention of insult or 
offence, designated the giandnephew and adopted son 
of our faitliful ally as “the adopted son ofihe widoiu 
of the late ruler of Nagpore,^’ an impossible lelation- 
ship aecoiding to Hindoo law, a solecism in legal 
phraseology, and coUoq^uially about as contemptuous 
and offensive a designation in India as “sou of a 
priest" is in Italy ^ Of coui'se, Lord Canning’s object 
was to avoid the appearance of conceding or acknow- 
ledgmg Janojee Bhonsla’s direct heiiship to the late 
Eajah, Rughojce the 3id But the evasion is as in- 
effectual as the mode of expiession was ungracious 
The Government having recognised this young Prmce 
as the representative of the Bhonsla family, and having 
at last permitted him to succeed to the ancient family 
estates, it was a puerile contiadiction to caU him “the 
widow’s son,’’ with no ostensible father at aU. If he 
be correctly described as “ the adopted son of the 
widow of the late ruler of Nagpore," then he is the 
son of the late ruler also, unless we are to assail the 
honour of this lady, and that without any great re- 
finement or subtlety of allusion By the Hindoo law 
the ceremony of adoption severs the relationship be- 
tween Janojee and his “natural father," the widow’s 
late husband takmg the place of the latter An un- 

1 The notification runs as follows — “ No 1,116 Camp Hoshiar- 
poor, the 80ih March 1860 — 

“ His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor General has been 
pleased to confer on Janojee Bhonsla, the adopted son of the 
widow of the late Ruler of Nagpore, the title of* Eaja Bahadur of 
Dear,' in the distnct of Sattara, in recognition of the loyal conduct 
of the family during the rebellion, and of the faithful attachment 
of the late Banka Baee to the British Government ” 

l3 
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married ■woman connot adopt a son, nor csan any ■woman 
but a widow and tbe child ia not adopted to remore 
the reproach of barrenneaa from her but its spiritual 
evilfl from her decaaaed hoaband- If the adopted son 
be not the son of the deceased husband then la he 
not the widow"! eon f Vaaiihtha lays — " A son 
given Is the child not of his adoptiT© mother but of 
his adoptive father (Oolebrooke s Digest^ voh ill, 
p. 2fi4) 

But Lord Oanning seeme to have argued thus - — 
If Janojee Bhonsla be the Bajah a son then is he his 
heir and ought to be his successor The treaty -was 
made ■with the Bhonsla, his hens and successors and 
an admission that this young Pnnce is the adopted 
sou of the Bhonsla, is an admission that in annexing 
Kagpore 'we have robbed him of his Inheritance. 
The^re -we must never admit that he is anything 
but the widorr s eon."" Now nothing can be etner 
than to perceive that this eorry evasion is of no effect 
The adopted son of the IU^}ah b -widow U!^ by Hindoo 
law and custom, either the Bajah • son and heir or 
else he is the offspring of the most degrading spodee 
of lUegitimaoy which would completely disqualify 
ban from succeeding to the femily estates, and which 
most certainly Ixird Oanning never intended to Im 
pute to Rajah Janojee Bhomla. There stands the 
dilemma, quite unasaaPable by any weapon in the 
Calcutta Foreign Office or In any storo-house of Hindoo 
law and there it 'wUl remaiu — a moral, legal, md 
political pciadoi — until, as I hope, obliterated for ever 
by a royal restitution 

When Janojeo Bhonsla -was officially recognised by 
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Lord Canning in 1860 as "tlie adopted son of tlie 
widoir,” and the head of the Bhonsla family, the 
estates ■were transferred to him The Friend of 
India, imphcitly following hir Temple's statement, 
speaks of a giant of the estates to Eajah Janojee 
It IS very true that the Governor-General issued a 
fresh sunnud on the occasion in Janojee's name, and 
I am glad to say that this sunnud concedes the future 
nght of adoption without reseive The Governor- 
General, under the embarrassmg circumstances of this 
partial restitution, naturally strove to give it the air 
of an act of grace, hut the Bhonsla family cannot be 
expected to admit that it was anything of the sort. 
Indeed, as Mr Temple himself allows that the estates 
had been in their hereditary possession ''for 125 
years," I think the Friend ought to have understood 
that this transfer from the ■widow to the young 
Eajah did not really amount to a new giant But 
several of these estates had been m their hereditary 
possession for a very much longer peiiod than 125 
years * 

The jaghire of Deoor near Sattara, the most ancient 
Wnttun of the Bhonslas, having been theirs from time 
immemorial, was re-granted to them by the Add 
Shahee King of Beejapoor, upwards of three hundred 
years ago ; was confirmed to them by Aurungzebe's 
sunnud about the end of the 17th century, constitut- 
ing the head of the family a Munsubdar of the Empire , 
and has remamed umnterruptedly m the possession of 
the famdy ever smce It was their private estate, for 
at least two centuries before they fought their way 
to sovereign rank , and though the application of Lord 
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Dalhousie s leading dogma, — that a treaty with the 
British Gtovemmcnt worhs aileutly saoh a corruptiQQ 
of blood in heathen faTnOlea, that none but a lineal 
descendant can succeed without the pernuBoon of 
their Ohnstaan friend and ally — forbade the succee- 
Eon of tiie late E^ah b grand nephew and heir Janojee 
Bhonala, to the aorereignty and the bare mention of 
bin name at Nagpore nnder heavy penalties, still the 
old Wnttundaree catatee mclnding that of Beoor 
were after a short inquiry tranaferred by the Bombay 
Inam Oommisnon to the late Eajih s widow Even 
Captain Oowper could not pick a flaw in the Bhonala s 
title, Thongh the statement, therefore, may be tach 
mcsally cooect, a true unprewnon Is not produced 
when the estates are aald to have been lately con 
ferred on Jtnojee Bhonila." 

Let us now inquire how the persoual property was 
disposed oC Upon the death of the late ^jah the 
government of the Nagpore country was condncted by 
Mr Mansel, the Beadent, with the counsel and asaiat- 
tnt© of three of the principal noblemen of the State. 
When the decree of annexation went forth from Col 
cutto, he was appointed OommlBaionar but was almost 
immediately removed by Lord Lalhouai® for having 
rocommended that the adopted son should be recog 
nlsed as titular Bajah, and sbonld be allowed an laWlit 
of rupees per annum, while the provmce should be 
kept under Brltiab management. On the question of 
the Boverolgnty Mr Mantel unfortunately despatched 
his report after bo long a delay and evinced so rlim an 
appreciation of the absolute rights of tho Kajab s heir 
that his recommendation, based on grounds of prudence 
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nnd general policy, had no cOcct but that of causing 
Ins oini censiu'c and removal. But on the question 
of the famih’ piopcrty he spoke nitli no such uncer- 
tain tone 

“Tlic pm ate ti ensure, ” said Mi Manscl, “about 
twenty laklis of Nagpoic rupees, the jcvels, said to 
be from fifty to seventy-five lakhs of Nagpoic rupees 
in value (but I shall be pleased if on sale they yield 
the half of the fonner sum) , and the household pio- 
perty, not above a lakh in value, I would propose to 
lea^cwlth the family, to be disposed of by them m 
such way as vas most agiceable to their feelings, and 
would be generally appiovcd of by the courtieis and 
the native public I apprehend that the geneial de- 
siie would be to throw the whole or the mam pait of 
the effects into a family fund, to be held by one re- 
presentative, just as would be done m England m an 
entailed pi operty, subordinate inteiests being provided 
for by a settlement The right of the family by the 
female branch seems to me cleaily quite as strong as 
by the male, to everythmg but the possession of sove- 
reign power ^ 

Lord Dalhousie disagreed as completely with Mr 
Mansel with regard to the Bajah's personal property 
as he did on the question of the titulai sovereignty 
He decreed that it should not be “given up to be 
appropriated and squandered by the Ranees," but 
that “it should not be ahenated from the family," 
and that “jewels and furmture, and other personal 

1 Letter from C G Mansel, Esq , to Secretary to Govemtnent, 
dated 29th Apnl 18D4 (Parly Papers, Annexation of Berar, 1850, 
p 0) 
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property inutablfi to their ranh, having 'been allotted 
to lUneee, the value of the rest of the jewels, &a 
ihould be realised, and that the proceeda ahould be 
conrtltuted a fond for tfce htnefi of thd Bhontia 
family Bo &t we might aet down the Governor 
General a plan aa a aomewhat arbitrary ftud irregular 
Interference, but atill aa deddedly paternal in ita ob- 
ject. But the next aentence undeodvee us. “ Aa the 
OomnuaBiouer aeeiua to tbmV that the value likely to 
be realiaed hM been over-eatunated, the Govemment 
ahould be prepared to make up any sumi tkat may be 
wanting to afford adequate etipende to the /amHy *' ^ 
The private personal property of the 'Bhontla family 
computed by Mr Manael at aome fifty-five or rixty lakhs 
of rupees, was thua declared to be the flirt aourtse from 
which the Banee a life-annuitiee were to be supplied, 
and it was only m case of any defioiency that the 
annexing Goremment was to be called upon to bear 
any part of the erpense. In short, their private pro- 
perty la sequestrated and sold, to provide the jmhllo 
stipends granted as compenaation for the loss of their 
sovereignty , their capital Is confiscated, their valu 
ables sold by auction, and life-annuibes aw conferred 
upon them out of the proceeds I But not only is thin 
process not to be called " apoUation," but we are told 
that it is not even “ alienation” of property Anri the 
Friend evidently conmdera it as a crucial instance of 
Lord Dnlhouale s liberality I 

Setting aside for the moment the utter Imquity of 
the annexation, and aasummg that there was a genuine 
lapse for want of an heir capable of reigning, I find it 

1 PtrilamBnUij Ptfxc*, AnoeiHion of Benr 18M p, 10 
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very difficult to tiace the piocess of leasonmg, by Tvluch 
Lord Dalhousic and the Couit of Directois contrived 
to persuade themselves that the immediate family of 
a fiiendly Sovereign whose teiritoiy vc had annexed, 
were not entitled to the custody and management of 
their o^vn piivate property, but were entitled only to 
a life-mterest in such a proportion of it as the annex- 
ing Government chose to consider sufficient for their 
maintenance ]\Iost people, I think, would on mature 
consideration decide, that the intmsive power nas 
bound in honour and m justice to jirovide from its 
own revenues, augmented as they were by the revenue 
of the new acqmsition, an adequate and becoming in- 
come for the representatives of the ejected dynasty, 
for those members of the royal family who had for- 
merly depended upon the Civil List of the Sovereign 
Most people would come to the conclusion, that even 
if the representatives of the friendly dynasty were, or 
were assumed to be, merely the widows of the last 
Sovereign, the obbgation to provide for them would 
remam equally strong And this bemg granted, it 
appears by no means equitable that the whole, or any 
part, of this provision should be derived from the 
confiscated personal property of the deceased Sove- 
reigu Nor does it appear eqmtable that any part of 
the family property should be apphed, as was done 
under Lord Lalhousie's orders, to the payment of the 
debts of the Khasgee or household. Lor let us sup- 
pose, that mstead of leaving property valued at fifty 
lakhs of rupees, and which, notwithstandmg aU the 
disadvantage of a forced sale by auction, actually rea- 
lised twenty-seven lakhs,^ the Eajah of Nagpore had 

1 ^ 270 , 000 . 
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diBBipated the -whole of the femfly property before hiB 
death, and had left a maaa of debts in erery public 
department, and among others in the royal household, 
or Khasgee establishment "Would the British Go- 
yemment haye appropriated the pubho rcyenue, and 
repudiated the pubho responsibilities ? Would Lord 
Dalhousie and the Honourable Court have declared 
that in consequence of the imohenoy or very small 
yalue, of the Eajah s private estate the Ranees and 
other inmates of the palace were entitled to no pnbllo 
pronsion whateycr and that the Khaagee debta mnat 
be left nnpaid for want of private treasure T I trow 
not The Ranee a stipends could not have been etop- 
ped, or dimmUhed, to covor the debts of the eboliahed 
honsehold. The Ranees were not m the slightest de- 
gree mtemted In the bygone erpenditure of the Palace 
nor could they be held responsible for the financial 
state of a royal estabUshment over which they never 
had the slightest controL 

The Khasgee establiahment ivas the Elijah s royal 
household. It was just as much a pubho department 
of the State, as the Rsjah s army and -we might as 
fairly have paid the mihtary arrears out of the private 
treasure, as the arrears of the household The ox 
penses of the Khasgee establishmeut during the E<\}ah s 
life were defrayed from -what may be called his Civil 
lift or that share of the pubUo revenue -irhich, from 
ancient custom, with the adnce of his ministers and 
of the Resident, was allotted for the support of the 
royal dignity On the annexation, this Chvil List was 
withheld. The debts of the Khasgee were contracted 
on the credit of the Rajah s Civil Ust, the usual 
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montlily payments of which, our Goyernment stopped 
m that department after the annexation, and appro- 
pnated as part of the public revenue, in whatever way 
it pleased. Having appiopriated the Civil List, we 
were bound to accept its liabibties m full The debts 
of the Khasgee were not contracted on the credit of 
the Rajah private property There were large re- 
ceipts and disbursements constantly going on in the 
Rajah's private treasury, but these were not entered 
in the pubbc accounts of the household, but m certam 
private accounts which have never been surrendered or 
submitted to the British authorities The Governor 
Greneral however had no misgivings on the subject 
He says, that the property is “ fairly at the disposal of 
Government," and that it is “justly available for the 
payment of arrears due to the Khasgee establishment " 
(p 31 ) So long as Lord DaUiousie confined himself 
to a mere general assumption of this property bemg 
“fairly at the disposal of Government," with a vague 
assurance that it shall be used “ for the benefit of the 
Bhonsla family," the gross mjustice and dlegahty of 
the whole transaction, may easily escape detection by 
the ordinary reader But there aie certam principal 
items of cash m the Bhonsla fund which he specifically 
claims for pubbc purposes, with a certam show and 
pretence of equity, that enable us to come to closer 
quarters, and to prove by a thorough exposure 
of Lord Dalhousie's reckless assertions, that this 
violation of private property was totally without 
excuse 

At page 31 of the Parhamentary Papers of 1856, 
from which I have so often quoted. Colonel EUiot 
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TnaVpii the foUowiDg finanoAl” proposal to the Secre- 
tary to Govenunent at Oalcatta — 

" There appear* to roe no other mode of adjusting 
the heavy arrears due to the Khasgee ©stabliahinent, 
hut by making use of the treasure m the Palace, 
fjflim ftd by the ‘Runka , Baee and the other Panees but 
nudoubtedly the property of the late Eigah, and justly 
available, in my opinion, for the purpose indicated.” 

Nott before noticmg the cordial reception this ex 
traordmary proposal met unth at Oalcutta, let us give 
a hUle atteutloii to the Bmgolar coolness and 

off-hand contempt of those sample legal consideTationB, 
trhioh had been constantly preoed upon hnn by the 
Haneea m every form, — verbally and in ■writing, m good 
Mahrattee and m bad ItngHMih, — -which Oolouel Shot 
manifeeta He places Uie claim to this treasure by 
the Sanees, and Ms own opinion that it wua uu 
doubtedly " the property of the late Eajah, m utter 
antagouism, as if the two proporitious were incom- 
patHde, Instead of being, as they are, essentially and 
inextyicsbly interdependent The Ban ees did not chum 
the treasure in their possession, xn dtfiana of Oolouel 
Elliot 6 opndou that it was undoubtedly the late 
E^ah s property “ they claimed it ieoauas it was the 
late E*iah a property They agree with Oolonel BJL 
Hot as to the facts entirely instead of differing, as he 
seems to imply And Lord Dtlhousie evidently saw 
this. He perceived that Oolonel Hliot not in the 
least helped him to a plea for appro p riating the trea- 
sure. He therefore trusta to his own brQliant imagi 
nation and dashing rhetoric, and comments on Oolonel 
Hiiots letter in the following terms — -“There can 
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be no doubt that tbe accumulated treasure is available 
for this purpose It was not private treasure, derived 
from private estates, or from personal sources of any 
kmd. It was public treasure hoarded by the Rajah 
Wbat will Lord Dalbousie’s apologists say when I as- 
sure them, on tbe best information, that it is notorious 
to every member of tbe late Eajab's family, to every 
Palace attendant, and to every native official m our 
employ at Nagpore, that tbis reckless assertion, made 
by Lord Dalbousie on no foundation whatever, unsup- 
ported even by Colonel Elliot's letter, was false in 
every particular? Tbe private treasure was -not 
" boarded from tbe pubbc revenue" , it was derived 
from tbe Eajab's “ private estates" and other “ per- 
sonal sources" , no part of it bad ever been kept m 
tbe pubbc treasury , and not tbe least allusion to its 
existence, no trace of its ongm or of its management, 
can be found in any part of tbe pubbc accounts. 

It might very fairly and properly have been saved 
' — “ boarded," if you please — ^from tbe pubbc revenue, 
and yet not have been any tbe less private property. 
Tbe Eajab bad a perfect right to save any part of bis 
share of tbe revenue — of bis Civil List or Pnvy 
Purse, — and to set it apart as a family fund not avail- 
able for pubbc purposes But even this was not tbe 
case Such was not tbe ongm of this board." To 
this day it is a source of exultation, and I will add of 
legitimate and honest exultation, among tbe old re- 
tainers of tbe Palace at Nagpore, that tbe Government 
has never been able to lay its bands upon the accounts 
relating to this private treasure, or to get any inform- 
ation on tbe subject, from tbe persons to whose de- 
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partment it belonged. But tbcre ifl no great mystery 
u to tbe Bonivies from 'wbicb it wa* acrumnlatoi It 
was derived from rrairara presented at festtvala and 
state ceremonies, and on appointments to office, fines 
on honsebold offlceru and servants the rents of the 
■Wnttundaree estates, and of the Hooaoor Khasgee 
villages, or dotnams within theNsgpore temtoiy and 
also from the profits of the Riyah s two hanking ee- 
tabliahmenta. In short a direct nnqnalified contra 
diotlon 18 given to Lord Lalhonne s nnfonnded. asser 
tions It was not “pnbUo treasnre hoarded by the 
Eajah it was derived from private estates and per 
Bonal Eonrces." 

Bnt althcmgh I hare thus glanced at the sources 
from whence these funds are known to have been de- 
rived, I cannot allow that we have, or ever had, any 
xl^t to inquire into their origin, or to dictate, other- 
wise than judioiallv as to their disposal The place* 
where the treasure was deposited, the titles under 
which the account* were kept, and the total absence 
of connection with the account* of the public revenne 
point it out as stnctly private property It is quite 
evident from Oolonel EUiot s own report, that he did 
not know what was the amount of the private trectur*. 
Mr. Mansel had estimated it at about twenty lakhs , 
but he also specks from mere rumour and Tithout 
any official accounts before him. And no doubt Lord 
Lalhonsie hed his eye upon this splendid snin. But 
when the Ranees had been turned out of their slegi- 
ing apartment*, and Colonel Elliot a exploring party 
had completed their interesting labours, the pnvato 
treasure was found to amount to only four lakhs and 
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a half of Nagpoie nipees, and twenty thousand gold 
mohurs, oi altogether about eight lakhs of lupees 
And these sums are regularly entered in the leceipts 
of the Bhonsla fund 

This piivate tieasure was kept, — " concealed,” ac- 
cording to our elegant pohtical jaigon, — m the Ranees’ 
sleepmg apartments It had always been kept theie, 
and m no other place A large sum, probably not 
exceeding a lakh and a half of rupees, was expended 
by the Ranees during the first two years of their 
widowhood, chiefly in advocating the cause of their 
adopted son. The Ranees have never been asked to 
account for these funds, for the simple reason that 
the British authoiities have never had any data, any 
record whatevei, on which to base a demand Lord 
Dalhousie decided on taking the Zenana deposits, but 
the pubhc books affording no clue to their existence 
or amount, he was obhged to take what he could get 
The accounts of the receipts and disbursements of the 
private treasure were kept during the Rajah’s life- 
time, and down to the date of its appropriation, not 
by any pubhc official, but by certam special personal 
attendants of the zenana These accounts, it is said, 
would prove to a demonstration, if there were any 
excuse for such an mquiry, that the private trea- 
sure was private family property We had no right 
to touch that money, those jewels, those clothes, or 
those spoons So long as a rupee of “the Bhonsla 
deposit ’ remams m our possession, there will be a blot 
upon the royal scutcheon of Great Biitain, and Rajah 
Janojee Bhonsla will be a pecuniary creditor of the 
Queen He may not be a troublesome or importunate 
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creditor but the debt ib a debt of bononr and tbe 
Queen must not be a deikulter The appropriation of 
the property ■vraa a moat acandaloua outrage and the 
moral discredit and pohtical dlahonour entailed by it 
on our Goremmen^ and the profound di^pist excited 
by it in many parts of fiidia beaider Nagpore, can 
hardly be exaggerated and certainly ought not to be 
lightly regarded 

Mr Temple himself teDa us (sectiou 866 of the Re- 
port) that “ the only attempt at disturbance, in conse- 
quence of measures oonuected with the annexation, 
■was that ■which occurred m 1866 * • * 

“ When the State property 'vraa given up an ■nn 
successfol attempt at distuiWice was made by the 
palflffi retainers, and a Reverend Misaionaxy (mistaken, 
apparently for an officer) was maltreated by the mob. 
But on Ttfening to the Parliamentary Papers of 1866 
on the Annexation of Berur ■we find that the dlaturb- 
ance ivas of a more serioua character than ■would ap- 
pear from Mr Temple s cursory notice. Colonel l311ot s 
despatch of 3rd November 1864 (page 32, Paiiia 
mentary Papera, 1866) atates that there -was great 
exatement in the city that he was obliged to em 
ploy "a detachment of 600 men on this gallant 
expedition, and to have a heavy gun equipped and 
got ready in case of being needed." An express 
was alto sent off to Kamptee to reinforce Seetabuldoe 
with a corps of inihntry ■with cavalry and guns. 
And after expressing bis acknowledgments to the mill 
taiy authonties for the promptitude rdth ■which bis 

* A »UUlct far 1S51} Ibe ocoairftoM look plie* cm the lltli 
Omotur ie5L * 
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requisitions -^ere complied with, and for those “ ad- 
mirable arrangements which soon showed the evil- 
disposed the utter folly of all opposition,” he adds, 
that “had there been any delay, the consequences 
might have been most senous ” Not only was hir 
Hislop, the !Free Church Missionary, — bemg mistaken 
for one of the officers engaged m this conveyancmg 
busmess, — ill-treated by the mob, but a person named 
Jamal-ood-deen, “the native official employed on the 
part of this Government, was maltreated, assaulted, 
and wounded ” (p 36), or, as Colonel Elliot explams 
more fully m his first report of the disturbance, re- 
fused admittance to the apartments where the jewels 
and treasure were kept, compelled to “ retrace his steps 
by the way he had come,” and “ on reaching the outer 
gate of the palace he was hustled, his palanqum de- 
stroyed, and himself beaten,” while “ the guards on 
duty, if not assistmg,” looked on without mterffinng, 
and enjoyed the fun (Parhamentary Papers, 1856, 
P 32) 

These little mcidents clearly indicate the general 
effect produced, and the popular feebng excited, by the 
paternal exertions of Lord Dalhousie's admimstration 
to prevent the Kanees from squandenng them sub- 
stance In the same Parliamentary return we find 
several letters and short notes from the Ranees to the 
Commissioner, raising very strong and reasonable ob- 
jections, couched m very bad Enghsh, against the sum- 
mary confiscation of their property, and protesting 
agamst it, “m the name of Her Majesty Queen Victo- 
ria,” very much no doubt to the amusement of Lord 
Dalhousie, who exhorted the Commissioner to “ disre 
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gard the petnlance and veocatiouB opjweitioE of the 
Eaneea, and to ahow them all the conrtecy due to 
theiT rank, then mex, and then changed condition, 
(P 29 ) Lord LalhouBie a admirer* may awert, that 
the Bhonala fitnuly ought to have accepted all thia 
magnanimity and graaoua consideration, aa qmte 
cheap at twenty-aeven. lakhs of mpeea. But somehow 
or other owmg to the narrow minded prejudice* of 
Mahiattaa, or to the proverbial ingratitude of natives, 
or because they would have selfishly preferred squan- 
dering the property themselves, they never have 
viewed our appropriation with complacency and never 
have ceased to protest against it, and to claim the 
restoration of the whole. 

It IS somewhat remarkable that there is a singnlar 
confusion of terms and inconslsteney of statement, 
both m Lord Dalhousie & origmai instnetions, and in 
Hr Temple s recent r^rt on this financial master 
piece. In the vary Minnte in which Lord Dalhousie 
mildly deprecates their petulance and vexataous op- 
position, he state* that " a fond for (he we of die 
Ranees is to be formed out of the value pf property 
to be sold for their behoot" (p. 80 ) And in the 
minute on the reported tumult during the removal of 
the property he observee that It is to be sold on be- 
half of the family (p. 36) In hi* very natural de- 
sire to overlay this ugly deed with a little moral gild 
ing tiird Dfllhouiie betcayed Mmielf into Bomo Incon 
sistency of language hut his practical object is not ot 
all ambiguous. He Intended aheolntcly to appropriate 
the private property of the family and vath the pro- 
ceeds to supply or reduce as much os potsiblo the 
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annual expense of tlieir maintenance He does indeed 
repeatedly declare, tiiat tlie proceeds sliall not be 
“alienated from the Bhonsla family^' But as he 
simultaneously employs in these very Minutes, and in 
the orders issued at the same time to the Commis- 
sioner, other teims implying a totally opposite mean- 
ing, these pretty expressions become mere prevarica- 
tions, and fail entirely to give an air of decency to 
what was m fact a danng act of spohatiom 

Mr Temple, in paragraph 366 of the Report, which 
has already been quoted at full length, terms the 
Bhonsla fund “ a deposit in the hands of the British 
Grovemment," and m my opinion the term is correctly 
used. "Whatever that gentleman’s conviction may be, 
whatever the cause of the slight confusion and incon- 
sistency of his expressions, he does actually leave open 
and undecided the question of the proprietary right to 
the capital raised by the sequestration of the late 
Eajah’s personal estate But as he seems m the fol- 
lowing passage to claim this Fund for Government as 
“a set-off” agamst the stipendiary provision made for 
the Eajah’s family and retainers, we wiU waive for the 
present all preliminary objections, and inquire whether * 
that stipendiary provision was, or is, fixed upon so 
liberal a scale as to constitute anythmg like an indem- 
nity or eqmvalent for the capital appropriated and 
sunk. K we were to accept without further inquiry 
either the statement of that provision contamed m the 
Fiiend’s article, or that set forth ofllcially m Mr 
Temple’s Report, the settlement would appear to be 
not merely hberal, but profuse and excessive Ten 

M 
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1flV>Lw per amnuD. would aoon eihauat a fuud of twenty 
aevcu lakhs. 

Liberal pTovuion. has been made, saya Mr Tem 
pie (paragraph 371) “for the &mily ond connextona 
and deptndenia of the late Euler Th«*e are very 
numerous, owing to the eitraordinary and complicated 
domestio relations which it was the custom of Mah 
mtta Prmcefl to contract. All these cases have now- 
been finally inreetigated and submitted to Govern 
menu The total sum already granted or recommended 
amount* to 7^7 000 rupees or 7J lakhs per annum. 
The penslonerfl number tome 2168 persous , and the 
pennons range from 8 rupees per annum, the lowest, 
to 36 000 rupees the highest. The irtaponds of both 
daases theu, aggregate 9 82 000 rupees or 1 0 lakhs 
pet an amount which will yearly grow less by 

lapses. Beddes these cash paymentii, the family have 
landed grants, free of rovenu© worth about 60 000 
rupees or half a lakh per annum. The total os it 
now stands (cash and land) Is equal to about 26 per 
cent cm the revenues of the Nagpore province proper 
or m other words, one-fourth of the income of the 
late Nagpore kingdom Is devoted to the support of the 
Bhonsla family together with the retaxnen and cis- 
pendenia of the lots Muler in accordance with the 
pohtical obligation of the Bntish Qovumment. But 
as a porfioi set-off agaxnst (h%s there w the Bhonsla 
Fund already aUtided to” 

I have italicised a few words towards the close of 
this paragraph, which appear to disclose at once the 
means and the motive of what I must reluctantly call 
Mr. Temples miareprcsentatlon, I cannot consider 
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Liin jncfjficd in eln'j'Jing nil lljc nnlitniy nnd ci-^il 
pensioneis a l.irgc jnoportion of whom scived dining 
the last eight jcais under o?o’ inlo, among “ the rc- 
iaiiicis and dependents of the late Itulcr" I can 
make considerable allowances foi a tendency to ‘'make 
things pleasant/’ when Mi Temjile is now, for thefiist 
time since its nnnevation, tlesciibing the past proceed- 
ings and pic\'ious measures of Government in a Pio- 
Yince placed undei his owni immediate contiol A 
graceful and geneious legard for the credit of Ins local 
prcdeccssois will explain his reticence on some points, 
and the peculiar light oi shade given to other fcatuies 
m the administration But in the present instance, 
all permissible licence has been exceeded Loid Dal- 
housie cannot be allow cd to escape over the bridge of 
gold constnictcd foi him b 3 ’’!Mr Temple That gentle- 
man cannot be allowed to cast into one mass such 
incongruous elements, in order to mnnufactuie a nioial 
“set-off” for the Blionsla fund He cannot bo pei- 
mitted to exhibit all the pensions of the Piovince as if 
they benefited the late Eajah’s family, and foi-med some 
compensation foi their lost sovereignty, oi to balance 
a flagiant spoliation by this delusive show^ of piofuse 
liberality 

The Fi tend of India,, misled by the round sums and 
sweeping classification, so congenial to his object of 
makin g out a case for Lord Balhousie, has adopted Mr 
Temple’s figures, and, overlooking his vague allusion to 
certam “retamers and dependents,” presents this annual 
sum of ten lakhs of rupees as being “ devoted to the 
support of the one family of the Bhonslas,” — a rather 
large family, if it reaUy includes as many as 2158 

M 2 
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inetabcTB. Althougli a little conaideratioB of thifl 
Btartlmg mniter roH of 2158 perBonfl, a little closer 
attention to paxticolar mdicationa, — such an the 
absence of any Item of dvil or military pensions in 
the accounts, — might, perhaps, have saved the Fnend 
from thi> extraordinary error I must admit that he 
■waa led mto it by too implicit a reliance on the 
exactitude of Mr Temple s phraseology When the 
extraordinary and complicated domestic relations of 
Mahratta Prmcea are adduxsed m explanation of the 
large number of pensinnera , \Then it Is said, that 
“ besides these cash payments the family have landed 
grants -who conld divine, ■who ■without previous 
knowledge of the facts, could inspect, that all the 
loBitary pennonen from the Bsijiih i armv and from 
the recently disbanded irregolar force, ■were included 
among the Bajoh s family connexions and depend 
enta^ by Mr Temple, and that all their pellfl^on^ 
•with those of the old avil officers, and of the holders 
of sinecures and hereditary charges on the revenue, 
•who were relegated to the pension list, when the an 
nexntion was complete, and in fact all the pensions of 
every description, and all the Tnams and other rent- 
free lands eiyoyed by relatives of the late Eajah, had 
been thro'wn together into that round sum of ten IwVhii 
of rupees, or twenty five per cant of the revenues of 
Kegpore, which the Friend told us were devoted to 
the support of the "one family of the Bhonalasf 
WTieu the FneTid has made a more accurate calcula 
tion, he -will find that out of the sum of ten laUis of 
rupees per annum allotted to pensioners, not oven one 
half not five l a khs, but rather more tlin-n four laldis, 
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are allotted to tlie “ one family of tlie Bliouslas/’ in- 
cluding all the most distant lelations by affinity of 
the late and of foimer Rajahs, so that, instead of 
twenty-five per cent., the charge on the Nagpore 
revenue will be about seven per cent 

The only stipends of which the particulars are 
given by hir. Temple m his Report are those of 
Jauojee Bhonsla, the Ranees, and the other inmates 
of the late Rajah’s zenana, which amount to 2,38,000 
rupees per annum I have not yet been able to pro- 
cure the exact items, but I am able to state, with 
substantial accuracy, that all the persons registered as 
relations of the Bhonsla family, about two hundred in 
number, are in the receipt of pensions which amount 
in the aggregate to about 1,75,000 rupees. This sum 
added to the stipends of the late Rajah’s immediate 
family, makes the total of four lakhs and eight thou- 
sand rupees, which I offer, mstead of the Friend's ten 
lakhs, as the actual provision, subject to constant re- 
duction by lapses, which has been made for the Bhonsla 
family , usmg that word family m the most extended 
sense, to mclude all the connexions by marriage of the 
late and former Rajahs 

But it must now be further explamed, that these 
pensions amounting to the sum of 1,7 5,000 rupees, are 
not new grants, made by our Grovernment firom sheer 
beneficence and generosity, but old stipends and allow- 
ances granted by the Sovereigns of Nagpore, and which 
were confirmed by our Government to the persons 
. whom we found m the actual enjoyment and posses- 
sion of them So that all that has actually been 
granted to the late Rajah’s immediate family, m- 
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eluding his lawfol heir as a oompensation for the 
loss of the Bovereignty seciored to them by treaty i3 
the above-mentaoned snni of 2 33 000 mpeea per an- 
nnm a certain portion of which consiats of life an 
nmtie* to the Eanees, although the whole is under 
the control and management of Bajah Janojee Bhonsls 
as the recognised head of the family For no part of 
it has yet as I understand, been declared to be a here- 
ditary settlement on Kajah Janojee s line. All pay- 
ments beyond this from the Nagpore revenue, whether 
the amount be ten lakhs or four neither benefit, nor 
compensate, the immediate family of the late EtyaL 
Rajah Janojee Bhonala and the Ranees are benefited 
by the payment of the pamona amountang to 1 75 000 
mpeei per unam to about two hundred relations and 
connexions of the late Rajah and his predecessors, to 
tJita sjrtsnt only that If the Gorenunent had refused 
to recognise and continue the oHowances which had 
been granted to these persona by the lateBsjah, many 
if not most of them, must have become dependent for 
food and clothing on the Palace establishment, as the 
only refuge from starvation. It is not quite so easy 
as Lord Dalhouiie end tho Honourable Court of Direo- 
tor* seemed to think, for eren-the humblest connevions 
of a royal femily to throw off their old habits, to learn 
at a moment e notice to do without their accustomed 
income, and to earn an honest livelihood liVa their 
neighbours. To this bmited extent, therefore, Rajah 
Janojee and the Rancca may well be thankful that the 
stipends cpjoyed by their distant relatives were not 
confiscated after the annexation. 

But claiming, os I do to have shown clearly in a 
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previous pait of this letter the utter injustice of making 
even the neiv stipends allotted to the late Elijah’s 
nearest relatives a chaige against the family propei ty, 
I may he alloAved, ^nthout recapitulating any part of 
the argument m this place, simply to urge d foi tiori 
that this same piivate property should not be chaiged 
with the maintenance of old stipends to more distant 
relations 

Before finally dismissing the plea of “set-off,” I 
shall give the paiticulais, taken from hir Temple’s 
Eepoit, of the pensions formeily and at present as- 
signed to the late Eajah’s immediate famny “The 
terms of the provision for the Bhonsla family,” says 
l\Ir Temple (para SG7), “were, in the first mstance, 
declared at the annexation These included the widows 
and connexions of the late Bojah Accordingly, the 
following pensions were granted — 


The Bankn Baee . . . 

Pernnnnm 

rtupecB 

1,20 ono 

Unpoorna Baee 

00,010 

Darj a Baee 

25,000 

Anunda Baee 

25,000 

Kamuljee Baee 

20,000 

Savitree Baee (widow of Rajah Appa Sahib) 

15,000 


2,55,000” 


But it must be remembered that whatever Lord 
Dalhousie granted, was simply given as hfe pensions 
to the Bajah's grandmother and widows , and while 
for some time he completely ignored the existence of 
Janojee Bhonsla, he at last, when pressed by the Ba- 
nees, declared that the adopted son had not the vestige 
of a claim to any consideration, and declmed to hear 
his name mentioned. 
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If Mr Mansel b expectations and liord DalhouBie^s 
hopes hfid been fulfilled, the clear gam to onr GoTem 
merits by tbia extraordinary transaction, would baTe 
been enonnoua. For a earn of ready money estimated 
at not less than fifty Inhbw of rupees, (£600 000 ) we 
should hare undertaken to provide life annnitiefl 
amounting to Es. 2 40 000 (£241,000) to six ladies 
one of them, whose pension of Es 1 20 000 consU 
tuted one-half of the ^T^nnal bnrden, being nearly 
eighty years of age 1 

But even with the sum of twemty-^oven lakha,^ 
actually realised by the sale of the jewels, spoons 
clothes, and other personal property and by the appro- 
priation of the private treasure, the GoTfiroment would 
have made a very handsome profit, had Lord Dal 
housie 6 original intenbons and instmctionB been ad 
hered to Two of the Bajah s widows ore dead hia 
grandmother the Banka Baecv (bed in 1 868 and un- 
der Lord Dalhousie s liberal arrongemeaita their life 
pensions would long ago have lapsed and the Bhonsla 
femfly instead of two l^hs and fifty five thousand, 
would have been receiving just sixty thousand rupees 
per annum, not one rupee of which would have be- 
longed to the Bajah s heir who might have subsisted 
on the bounty of his adoptive mother during her life, 
and after her death might have become a cooly a 
beggar or a rebel according to his temper ab^ty 
and opportunities. At tho beginning of 1869 the 
life annuities of the three surviving Ranees only 
amounted to Hs. 60 000 per annam, or less tTinii half 
of tho interest at 5 per cent, on the realised capital 
» £^04)00 
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No tlinnks are due to Lord Dalhousie for the revised 
arrangement that has recently been made ; which Mr. 
Temple’s report (paiagraph 369) informs us stands as 
follows — 




Per nnnnm 

Janojee BnoNStA 

• ft 

. Bs 00,000 

1 

r Darjn Baee 

* ft 

„ 45,000 

Widows , j 

Anunda Bnee . 


. „ 45,000 


[ Sn\itrco Bneo . 

ft 

. „ 15,000 

Zonnnn Ladies 

• ft 

. ,, 18,000 

Household slaves, called Bhonslns 

and Baioturneos 

ft ft 

. „ 20,000 


Total . 

Es 2,03,000 


hir Temple adds — “Janojee was constituted head 
of the house, and to him the payment of the stipends 
of the Ranees, and the general control of the Palace 
and household were entrusted ” But although a very 
general impiession prevails at Nagpore, that the an- 
nual sum payable at present cannot be diminished, at 
least not durmg Janojee Bhonsla’s life, all that has 
actually been settled upon lum is the above-mentioned 
stipend of Rs 90,000 per annum , and both this and 
the Ranees'’ pensions are still nominally life-annmties 
Thus the Government of India is at present paymg 
an annual sum of Rs 2,33,000 m pensions to the late 
Rajah’s immediate famdy, several of whom are aged 
females , while it has held durmg the last seven years, 
tmder the name of the Bhonsla Fund, a sum of twenty- 
seven lakhs of rupees, derived from the sequestration 
and sale of the late Rajah’s personal estate, the annual 
mterest of which is Rs J, 35,000 per annum If the 

Government claims the possession or reversion of the 
Bhonsla Fund, — as Lord Dalhousie certainly intended, 

M 3 
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And AS Mr Temple would Boem to unply by the use of 
tlie term “ set-off* — an ectofiry b report on the trana- 
acUon woxild ahow that the anniuil pcmnons to the late 
E^ah 8 umnediate &inJly are really provided without 
any cost or charge whatever or with a very inngmfi- 
cant charge* agBinst the revennoi of India So finally 
vanishw mto thm air the last vejstige of the annnel 
ton lakhs of rnpoee allotted to “ the one famUy of the 
Bhonslas* byLordDalhonaieB nnexampled liberality 
according to the Fnend of Tndxa a vermom 
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THE TIGERS OP MYSORE 


March 30tb, 1861 

In the final settlement which he has recently made 
of the Mysore Princes' claims, Sir Charles Wood ap- 
pears — so far as can be judged at present, — to have 
picked out for redress the least hard and least pressmg 
of the many hard cases before him, to the detnment and 
neglect of several much more urgent moral claims, 
ansmg from the late Governor General's eight years' 
raid among the tall poppies of India, and with the effect 
of adding to the probabilities and facilities of those 
weightier cases being more vigorously agitated. It is 
difficult to understand how Pnnce Azeem Jab, and the 
representatives of the Tanjore and Nagpore famihes 
can be rejected, when Tippoo's descendants have met 
with such bberal treatment 

And for this last reason I am surprised to find that 
so many natives at Calcutta have been mduced to sign 
their names to petitions, and thus to swell the chorus 
of the commercial and official opposition to the Mysore 
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grant' The intention of the Sooretary of State to 
Te>€stahliBh that confidence In oqr good faith -which 
WTUi BO effectually ahaten by Lord Dalhonsie, requirea 
to be encouraged rather than checked, more especially 
after the resiatance offered by the IiegiBlative Oonncil 
■Whate-Ter our financial diffioultlea may be, they mnst 
not be allowed to prevent the Batiifeotion of any ap- 
proved claim to mere restitution, ttill less to form a 
plea for refoamg to listen to any such daim. 

While I consider the claims of Tippoo s family on 
the generous confideraban of our Government to be 
very weak when compared with others still disre- 
garded, and while I have not a doubt that the femUy 
had no Ugul claims at all, — since they were never ad 
mitted as paxtlea to any treaty or agreement or capitn 
lation with th^ conquerors, — am w^ aware that 
the adverse case against the Mysore Prmcee has been 
too often supported by arguments that will not bear a 
close examination, and by rheteno of the flimsiest tei 
tore. For instance, I have never had any patience 
with the cnckoo>cry of tyrant and harbanan against 
Tippoa It is not to the purpose, it is scarcely in 
genuoua to declaim as many have done, on the vio- 
lent nse and ephemeral existence of Tippoo a dynasty, 
to term Hyder All a robber chief and a usurper and 
his son a blood thirsty fonatlo,— and then to assume 
that the princely dignity of the family and their 
claims upon our generous consideration axe destroyed 
and disposed o£ 

» Tbfl Mlirw tt Ufcdm werttoo »ntkiitt to b« drawn Jnto tnr 
•nth «miM Tbij raJoic«d at the food proaU* <J Uiit Ubml 
mcKrar*. 
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Hyder and Tippoo were both of them Sovereign 
Princes whom we had recognised m every possible 
form, and with whom we and onr allies had been from 
time to time connected by every international obliga- 
tion. We made war and peace with them , we ac- 
cepted cessions of territory from them, we made 
treaties of perpetual friendship and of defensive al- 
liance both with father and son. 

Nor can Hyder Ala's successful assumption of su- 
preme power m Mysore be fairly considered as the 
mere result of a greedy and traitorous ambition It 
was a most legitimate dynastic revolution, — the only 
revolution possible m a certain stage of society, — 
urgently and imperatively called for in a great pohtical 
crisis by the weakness of a secluded Eajah, and the 
vicious incapacity of a hereditary mimster By its 
physical conformation Mysore seems as naturally 
adapted for independence as Switzerland, and this 
was more especially the case, when the frail fabric of 
Aurungzebe's Empire was rapidly disintegrating under 
the influence of the Hindoo national revival and revolt 
initiated by Sivajee, which tempted and almost com- 
pelled the Viceroys of the King of Delhi to strengthen 
themselves against Mahratta conquest and local msur- 
rection, by assuming monarchical power and virtual 
independence 

Nothing but the vigour of Hyder ’s rule could have 
preserved the “ autonomy” of Mysore, or prevented it 
from faUmg mto the hands of the Nizam, to whose re- 
gency, according to the Mogul provmcial system, it 
belonged. Nothing but a strong and able government 
could have saved the flounshmg provmces of the Bala- 
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gtiant, tlie Baraumhl, MaUbai ftud Oaaiara, from the 
swift devastation of the Mahralta “moolk-geeree,'^ 
the perpetual and UBurloufl demands of the Mahratta 
Ohout 

The Nittin, with the addition to his dominions of 
Mysore and its dependent prormces, integral parts of 
the Deccan Yico-royalty which hut for the geniuaand 
energy of Hyder he wonld easily have wrested from 
the effete government of the B^ah, wonld have been 
the most powerftd monardi m India. The Nawah of 
Arcot could not have gained his nominal independence 
under our tutelage and protection, and for our benefit, 
but must have remained the humble vassal of Hydera 
bad. From the paases of Mysore the Niam would 
hare domineered over the Oaroatlo and Madras even 
more effectually than the Feishwas actually did over 
Bombay from the Western Ghauts, until family and 
federal intrigues, and the mutual enmities of the Mah 
Tutta chieftaina, mvited our interference in 1802. 

Ijord Wellesley s Mmutea after the fall of Seringa 
patem in 179D prove that these were his views, and 
that the chief argument for exhuming the infant Bajah 
and placing him on the mosnud, was that the parti 
tion of Myaore with the Nisam wonld have raised the 
power of that Pnnce to a dangerous height snd would 
have given him many strong fortresses which ooald 
not have been placed in his hands without imminent 
danger to the Bntiah frontier"^ 

It might appear paradoaacsl to assert that Hyder 
All contributed more than any other iudividosl to pre- 
pare the way for the establishment of our supremacy 

* JIQI and W UtmH HUU Ind., toI I, p KW 
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in the South of India , and yet the fact is undeniable 
He opened the way for us by setting aside the ancient 
nghts and nominal sovereignty of the incapable Eajah, 
while he warded off and evaded, at once the established 
and pompous authority of the Nizam, and the national, 
or, as we may caU them, the Hmdoo-federal preten- 
sions of the Mahrattas, to either of which powers the 
possession of Mysore and its dependencies would have 
given a tremendous preponderance, and an mestimable 
vantage-ground 

Hyder All, m seizmg on the supreme executive 
power m Mysore, acted on sound statesm anlik e pnn- 
' ciples, and on motives which as well deserve to be 
called patriotic as those which led Vespasian to the 
throne of the Caesars, or Oliver Cromwell to the Pro- 
tector’s chair Whatever admixture of a lower ele- 
ment there may have been m their motives and their 
intentions, the Homan, the Englishman, and the Indian 
Mussulman must have been, each of them, in his time 
and m his place, conscious of bemg the best, if not the 
only possible ruler Whether it is natural, honest, 
courageous or patriotic, to resist such a consciousness, 
and to shrmk from its dangers and its glories, I leave 
to the candour or to the casuistry of my readers 

I demur then to the ordinary judgment upon Hyder’s 
elevation, as if it had been something violent, irregu- 
lar and illegitimate I equally demur to the generally ’ 
accepted presumption that Hyder and Tippoo were 
sanguinary tyrants and cruel oppressors of their sub- 
jects On this pomt I shad, call for the evidence of 
two inteUigent officers to whom we are mdebted for 
the best information of the campaigns of 1791-2 
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■When a person, says Lieutenant Moore, tmvel- 
ling througli a strange country finds it ■vmll cnltlTated, 
populous -with uuiustilous Inhabitant*, atiefi newly 
founded, commerce extending, towns increasing, and 
eTerytiung flounahmg so as to indicate happmesa, he 
will naturally conclude it to be under a form of GoTem 
ment congenial to the minds of the people. This is a 
picture of Tippoo s country and this is our conclusion 
reapecting ita goremmcnt.^" 

And Captain Dirom says — “ Whether from the 
operation of the eysteon eatablished by Hyder firom 
the principle* which Tippoo has adopted for his othi 
oonduct or from his dominions hanng suffered little 
by Inyasion for many years, or from the effect of these 
several causes united his country was found every 
where foil of inhshltants, and apparently cultivated to 
the utmost extent of which the soil was capable 
while the disclpllno and fidelity of his troops In the 
field, until th^ last ovarthrow were testimonies 
equally strong, of the caxellent regnlationfl which 
ousted in his army His govemmeoit, though strict 
and athitrary waa the deapotlsm of a politic and able 
sovereign, who nouriehea, not oppresses, the subject* 
of his future aggrandisement • 

In 1799 without taking our treaties with htrn into 
consideration, no Prince in India waa more legitimate 
than Uppoo Sultan, more firmly seated in poisesaicm 
of his throne, or surrounded by a more devoted body 
of servants or a more contented people. He was our 

ot Op«*»ioia ot Opuin Uul*i« Diltebtowit 
t Diroa** p, tlO 
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enemy, no doubt, and 'mth good leason, and vre -were 
his enemies and with good reason also it suited us to 
attack him, we conquered and he fell Haying decided 
to extingmsh the Mahomedan sovereignty, and to 
divide the territory, we found a laige family of Prmces 
thrown upon our hands, — Prmces bom m the purple, 
nurtured in palaces, whose hereditary rights had been 
recognised by treaties, and some of whom had m for- 
mer years been received as royal guests by the British 
Viceroy What was to be done with them ? The 
simple old Oriental plan would have been to cut off 
all their heads, or to immure them m dungeons . but 
as that did not exactly suit our notions, the only al- 
ternative was to treat them handsomely, and Lord 
Wellesley determmed to do so 

Loid Wellesley's first plan after Sermgapatam was 
taken, was that of recogmsmg one of Tippoo's sons , 
and he was not deterred from this settlement by any 
doubt of its justice, or by any disregard for the claims 
of the family, but solely by considerations of British 
mterests, and a dread of Trench influence He writes 
to Dundas, the 7th June 1799, “ It would certainly 
have been desirable that the power should have been 
placed m the hands of one of Tippoo's sons , but the 
hereditary and mtimate connection estabhshed be- 
tween Tippoo and the French, the probabflity that the 
French may be enabled to maintain themselves m 
Egypt, and the perpetual interest which Tippoo’s 
family must feel to undermme and subvert a system 
which had so much reduced their patrimony and power, 
precluded the possibdity of restormg any branch of 
the family of the late Sultan to the thione, without 
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eiposiiig Tifl to tho constant huard of intomal com 
motion, and even of foreign war ^ 

And he expresses view* id Ids report on 

Mysore afl&jrs to the Oonrt of Directors — ** The 
nsnrpation, though, not sanctioned by remote anti 
qnity hwii enbaisted f<xt ench a length of time as to 
hare nearly extingnuhed the hopes of the Hindoo 
family and to have accnatomed them to the hnmflity 
of their actual fortunea Tshile the sons of Tlppoo 
Sultaim, horn in the state of royalty end educated 
Tilth the proudest and most exalted axpectations of 
eovermgnty and power would be proportionably scnsl 
ble to the euddsu change of their condition, and to 
the uneipected disappointment of their splendid pro- 
Bpecta. In this new of the subject it would have been 
more gratafol to my mind (seoonng a munificent pn>» 
nsion for the anaent family of Myaoro) to have re- 
stored that of 'Rppoo Sultaun to the throne if such 
a restoration oould have been accompbihed without 
exporing Myeore to the peopetual baaard of internal 
commotion and foreign Ttar and without endangering 
the stability of the intended settlement of your inter 
eeta and those of your Allies in this quarter of India. 

The Duke of "Wellington, who was his brother s 
chief local adviser at this period, writing from Serlnga- 
patam, 23rd May 1799 would seem to have been at 
first inclined to prefer the pretennoUB of “Eppoo s 
family to that of the infan t Tbjah. 

I think,*’ says he, ** that the persons about the 
Gcucrai now seem to be of opinion that it TTOuld bo 
best to restore part of the conntry to one of tho eons 

‘ WtUetlef D«rtlebrt, Toh fl, p M * IHUo, p T6 
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of Tippoo, keeping gcamsons m its forts and strong- 
holds, or taking from him annually a certain sum as 
tiibute Tins is one of Purneah's proposals, upon 
irhich it must be observed that they were ah framed 
with a view to his own interest, and the future man- 
agement of the revenues of the country to be restored, 
by himself Although I donT think that there is any 
reason to believe, as he states, that the coimtry can- 
not be settled unless part of it is restored in some 
manner to one of Tippoo’s sons, — that, on the con- 
trary, I am certam, it can be settled under any ar- 
rangement that you thmk proper, — it is not qmte 
clear that the most politic and most proper measure, 
and certainly the most generous one, would not be to 
place one of them in the Government of part of it 
Having thus endeavoured to throw some hght on 
the status of Tippoo and his family at the time when 
we conquered and divided his domimons, let us next 
examine our own position under the treaty of Mysore 
with the Nizam When the alleged claim of the 
Mysore Princes, — ^which probably was never made, — 
to be considered as principals or parties to the treaty 
IS dismissed as qmte untenable, it is still not apparent 
how we can repudiate or withdiaw from our accepted 
responsibilities as trustees for the share of revenue set 
apart for Tippoo’s family, over and above our share, 
under the Partition Treaty of Mysore It is true that 
to avoid perplexmg relations and possible disputes 
with the Nizam, we stipulated that neither govern- 
ment should have the right of questioning the distri- 
bution or diminution of the mcomes reserved for the 

1 Supplementary Despatches, \ ol i, p 221 
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f«Tnn^Afl of Tippoo and of )nA groat OaTairy Qoneral, 
Meer Kummer-ood-deen , but it seema to me tJoat we 
thereby asstuned a heayier moral obligation and were 
more firmly botmd to a geuerona comtraotioii of ofir 
dntlea as the conquering power 
In the Ijeglslative Council on the 8th December 
last, Sir Barnes Peacook, already committed to a total 
dpinUI of the Mysore claims by his advice given aa 
legal member of the Supreme Council five years be- 
fore, but who as an experleaiced lawyer cu^t to be 
aware of the indispensable obligation to precimon in 
/lofinm^T and explaining all the terms used in a 
case, was moat unfortunate in one of his argnmenta. 
He tried to prove that the provision made for Eppoo a 
family by the Partition T^ty of Mysore, was only 
intended for those in enttence at that tune, and not 
for their desrendant*,*' by eating the corresponding 
case of Meer Kmnmer-ood'deen, to whom the Nisam, 
in the same treaty undertook to grant a "personal 
jaghire of 210 000mpeea. Bir Bamea Peacock argues 
that if the Niaam only bound hunsell to grant a "per 
Bonal jaghire” to Kummer-ood-deen, while we hound 
ourselves to provide for Tippoo s descendants in per 
petulty we should have been placing ourselves in a 
worse position, and assuming a heavier burden thn-Ti 
our ally 

But aa Bit Barnes admits that the mtentaon of tho 
treaty was to give eoch of the two powers an equal 
shore of the revenue acquired by the pertition, their 
net diare* being in the treaty cupressly calculated 
after deducting the annual incomes provided for Ep- 
poo I fimiily and for Meer Kummer-ood-deon rospoo- 
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tively, it IS obvious tlint Sir Baiiics Peacock's mter- 
pretation would have placed the British Go\emment 
in a much moie advantageous position tlian that of 
the Nizam, for if the incomes piovided for these two 
families were only " mteiidcd foi those in einstence, 
and not foi their descendants," we should have secured 
a reversion of seven lakhs of rupees, while the Nizam 
only secured one of two laldis 

Sir Barnes Peacock’s mistake arises from his mis- 
understanding, and consequently misstating, the mean- 
ing of the word “peisonal” when ajiphed to a jaghire 
He supposes it to be eqiuvalent to “/o? life onlyf 
and to be opposed to “ hereditaiy," an eiior from 
which a very little research even in the lecoids of the 
Bombay Tnam Commission would have saved him A 
“ khass " or “ personal” jaghire was granted for the 
suppoit of the grantee's rank and dignity, and is dis- 
tingmshed from a “ tunkhwah” or “ service” jaghire 
which was granted for the support of a quota of tioops ^ 
The teim “personal” was not opposed to “heieditary” 
but to “ service ” The Nizam m the treaty promised 
to grant Meer Kummer-ood-deen a “ service” jaghire 
m addition to his personal estate Indeed, it was the 
class of personal jaghires alone that was ordinarily, 
almost mvanably, held on a hereditary tenure, while 
service jaghires were seldom allowed to descend un- 
conditionally, and were always resumable at wilL 
The truth is apparent from all the contemporary 
papers, that the income for both families was intended 
to be hereditary, and not merely for those m existence 
at that time The doctrme, so dear to Lord Dalhousie 

^ Called “ snnnj im” in the West of India ante, p 147. 
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and to the Mangles section of the Court of Ihrectora, 
that the descendants of Sovoteign Prince* m the second 
or third generation should learn to mingle inth the 
people,” and to gam on hone«t livelihood, traa not 
then m vogue. Sans-colotte pnnciplea ■were not much 
cultivated In 1799 among the goveruing classes of 
En^and, and least of all among Lord ‘WeHealey^* 
compeers. 
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Madias, Jannarj 1SC3 

Every executive govemment is boimd m tlie strictest 
obbgations of duty to avoid being entangled in an 
inconvenient precedent, when an appeal for the re- 
dress of grievances above or beyond the reach of 
municipal law is under consideration The danger 
of an embarrassmg precedent never ought to be over- 
looked by the Executive Govemment m India or m 
England, for this reason, that havmg once promul- 
gated a prmciple and mstituted a precedent, a Govern- 
ment of our character and pretensions must scrupu- 
lously abide by them I could excuse and extenuate, 
though I might not entirely approve, a strong aversion 
on the part of Govemment, even where the abstract 
justice of the claim was admitted, to rebnquish an- 
nexed territory, for fear of a precedent bemg esta- 
blished , because I know that certam tnte accredited 
apprehensions of loss of prestige and of injury to the 
inhabitants, will obstinately mtmde themselves mto 
the question, and gloss over by their apparent moral 
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lustre the dark suggestions of our self-esteem and 
self mterest. The time has perhaps not yet come 
when the fatflity of these apprehensions can be clearly 
demonstrated and it may be admitted that, from the 
absence of any definite Imperial plan or process for 
the reform of natiTe odnumstration, there is still a 
good deal of truth m these apprehensions and objec- 
tions which for the present renders their existence 

ffrmRflb Tp- 

Bnt when the grleyance, for which redress is de- 
manded, inrolyes no question of territorial dominion 
or sovereign power bat merely one of landed estates 
or personal property irregnlarly or erroneooaly seques- 
trated, I do not believe that evem the most hackneyed 
of OUT Indian politicians would pretend that the repn 
tation or prestige of Government could suffer in the 
least by an equitable restitution. I am not prepared 
to hear with patience or forbearance, nor do I expect 
to hear from any English gentleman, these otgecUons 
advanced against a just settlement of mere pecuniary 
claims, against the allied rights of the existing re- 
presantatives of certam mediatised royal families, to 
succeed to the private domains and personal property 
of their predecessors. It is true that, in cases of thin 
description more especially the Government Is bound 
to be careful and cautious m coming to a decision, so 
as neither to waste the public money in a single In- 
stance by romantic gencroai^ nor to establish an 
extravagant and unnecessary precedent. But when, 
after a full mquiry and duo deliberation the merits of 
one of these clsimt bos been clearly ascertained no 
considerations of economy must bo allowed to interfero 
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With its full satisfaction, even tliongli its settlement 
should obviously and certainly entail that of half a 
dozen analogous cases AVhatevei our financial diffi- 
culties may be, they arc not yet so great as to jn event 
ns fiom pajnng oiu just debts ]\Ioieovei, it must be 
remembered that the settlement of these debts does 
not really constitute any buiden on the country, these 
debts do not lepresent any expenditure of icvenue 
that has to be incurred , they are simply accoimts of 
money and goods in deposit, which, nevei having foimed 
pait of the income oi of the assets of Government, are 
now repaid oi lestored to the projier owners 

Convinced, theiefoie, that, — in default of that com- 
plete lediess which the political mamras of the day 
seem to foibid, — a libeial settlement of the pecuniary 
claims of the deposed famihes, and a peimaneiit jiio- 
vision for then cofnfoit and dignity, aie imperatively 
requued for the re-establishment of a healthy pubhc 
feeling, and for the honour of oiu Soveieign, I have 
heaid with much giatification, that the lestoiation to 
the semor Eanee of all the personal jiroperty and pri- 
vate , -'’States of the late Eajah of Tanjore, is proceeding 
in the most satisfactory manner The geneial decision 
of the question m favour of the Eanee, was one of 
Lord Canning’s last performances, — the approval of 
Sir Chailes Wood and the Cabinet to the most libeial 
terms havmg been intimated very plainly by antici- 
pation nearly a year ago Lord Elgm, to whom seve- 
ral references have been made as to the details of the 
restitution, has mvariably ruled m favour of a gene- 
rous mterpretation The lesult will be that the Tan- 
jore family will recover, besides numerous villages 

N 
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ftnd ga^deIl^ upwards of thirty laths of rupees worth 
of property partly in plate and jewels, partly in cash, 
the proceeds of our sales bv auction. 

It IS reported that Sir Charles Wood, in one of his 
last despatches on Tanjore affiiurs, expresses extreme 
regret that any of the property should hare been sold 
by auction, olwerring that the auction sales of Kag 
pore property — elephants, horses, and cattle clothes 
and jewels, — at Nagporo and Oalcntto, had been o 
great souroe of distress and morfifoation to the 
Bhonsla family Tbia, no donht, is a perfectly true 
description of the feelings of the Bhonsla &mily , but 
I wonder If it has yet occurred to Sir Charles Wood 
that if It Is right, and just, and becoming to restore to 
the proper heir the priTUte personal wealth of the late 
Bajah of Tanjore, it must be equally right, and just, 
and becoming to restore to the proper heir the private 
personal property of the late Bxyah of Nagpom The 
two cases are perfectly parallel and analogous no 
pohtlcal difficulties, no punctilios of state, can be 
alleged to impede a pecuniary settlement in the one 
case any more than in the other Poor as India is, 
she can yet pay her just debts and account fiuthfully 
for all sums that she holds m deposit 

While all possible credit should be given to Sir 
Oliarlc* Wood, to Lord Canning, and to Lord Elgin, 
for the earnest desire th^ have manifeeted on not a 
few occasions to effece, where it could be quietly done, 
the darker stains of Lord LalbouBie s rapacity there 
can be no doubt that tho Bhonslas of Taiyore are 
mainly indebted for the recovery of their family pro* 
perty to the able, patient and judicious advocacy of 
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Mr J B Norton, The Secretary of State may have 
the best general mtentions, but there is always a 
stimulus reqmred to set him m motion He must 
have something urgent before him. It is exactly the 
same mth the Grovemor-General and his Secretaries 
Bepentance by intuition and unsolicited reparation 
are not plants that flourish m pubhc offices But for 
the prompt institution of the smt of Kamachi Bai v 
the East India Company, in the Supreme Court of 
Madras, which was decided m the Eanee’s favour, and 
which, although reversed on appeal before the Judicial 
Committee, — on the ground that the seizure was an 
“act of state” not cognisable by municipal law, — 
called forth a stem condemnation of the whole pro- 
ceeding from Lord Kingsdown, who dehvered the 
judgment of the Pnvy Council , but for this previous 
ventilation and pubhc exposure, ehcitmg the solemn 
and weighty opmion of the highest judicial authorities 
in India and m England, I must be allowed to doubt 
whether Mr Norton would have been so completely 
successful m his final negotiations 

The spohation of private property at Nagpore in 
1854 was actually used as an argument and precedent 
for the similar outrage on the Taujoie family m 1856 
In the latter case, while the Privy Council decided 
that an act of state could not be reversed by mum- 
cipal law, Lord Eangsdown, who delivered the judg- 
ment, condemned the sequestration as “ a most violent 
and unjustifiable measure,” and declared that he could 
see “ no giound of legal right on the part of the East 
India Company, or of the Crown of Great Biitam, to 
the possession of any part of the piopeity of the Eajah 

N 2 
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on hia death," Thcragh not legally boTuid by thiB 
dictum of the Queen in Gouncih Ix)rd Canning and 
the Home Government considered the pnnaple as 
settled by it, and that they were bound m honour to 
make refftitntion whioh has been done. It remainn 
for Lord Elgin to make restitution to the Nagpore 
family 

All the condemnatory dicta put forth by the Judges 
on the subject of the Taiyore confiscation, ore equally 
applicable to the counterpart proceedings at Nagpore. 
Sir Ohnrlee Wood has already stigmatised the auction 
sales of jewels and clothes. But the Bhonslaa of Nag 
pore — although, it is aaid, frequently advised to do 
ao — never attempted to make the sequestration of 
then family property a matter for judicial inquiry 
Under some scruplee of pnde or pohoy they refused to 
bring an action gainst the East India Ln^mpany and 
in fact never employed a lawyer at all, or obtained a 
legal opinion on their cmu Had they done so they 
must by this time have arrived at the same goal aa 
their fellow-eufferers of Tai^jom Now is it advisable, 
is it politic, is It dignified, for the British G^jvemment 
to allow it to be practically demonstrated that no one 
can hope for success in an appeal of this description 
without the assistance of skilled advocacy and that 
redress cannot be obtained from the moral conviction, 
the innate justice and honour of the British Govern 
ment, but only under the pressure of publicity and m 
unwilling suhmlsslcm to a solemn judicial censure f 
Tho effects of such a belief being established would bo 
most disastrous. It would destroy all the grace and 
goodwill of the restitution already made, while in all 
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other existing unsettled cases it would lead to an nn- 
reasonable and exclusive reliance on legal aid, and 
would create the impression that no claim need be 
hopelessly abandoned until all the arts of advocacy 
and agitation were exhausted One or two strong 
claims spontaneously settled by Government would 
strengthen its moral position greatly , and Lord Elgm 
might very well begin by accounting for the Bhonsla 
Eund Nagpore was made a precedent for the unjust 
extmction of the Tanjore Eaj Let Tanjore now be 
made a precedent for the just restitution of the Nag- 
pore property 
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Tee science of polidca la pre-eminentlj an experi 
mental saenca. All attempts to construct a govern 
meat, or a social politj on slMtract principle*, have 
failed. Plato s Bepnblio, Sir Thomas More B Utopia, 
the reign of Lib^tj and Eqnalitf in Franca, and 
Bobert Owen b Hannonj HaD, are all examples and 
monuments of undoubted genius, and irreproachable 
benevolence IpflHmg to contradiotions of thought and 
morals in theory and in practice to confusion and ruiiu 
Tho much abused erpedxmcy is the only true rule 
of guidance, the only true political mondity for the 
practical statesman -who has the reaponsihility of rule 
throw u upon him, and who has always before his 
eyes the necessity of Immediate and decisive action- 
The short-sighted policy that grasps at the first mate- 
1 nal advantage within reach and in its power without 
' regard to nghta or thou^l of ultimate results, is not 
expediency Bellbemte ii^JusUce and defiance of in 
1 ward convictions are never expedient Where there 
18 no right there can be no expediency 
That there are absolute principles of politiei and of 
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government, that both a science of history and a social 
science are possible, and will in time be constructed, 
I am as firmly convinced as Oomte or Buckle could 
desire "We have already a foretaste and a sample of 
what the future Sociology will be, m Pohtical Eco- 
nomy, which has surely and rapidly risen to the dignity 
of exact science But Political Economy, one branch 
of an immense subject, is the growth of a smgle cen- 
tury, and a few only of its leading truths are umver- 
sally accepted, even in England, as mcontrovertible 
and axiomatic , while_piolitical and lus tonc al science 
jj3_at_present^lLttle_more than a bnlhant vision per- 
ceptible only to the eye of faith “ Ars longa, vita 
brevis " Science progresses slowly, but this work-a- 
day world cannot stand stdL 

Besides this, the doctrme of the division of labour 
IS as applicable to pohtics and morals as to industrial 
afiairs We very seldom find the same man gifted 
both with speculative and with practical abihty And 
therefore, however much we may admire and venerate 
the noble performances of Bentham, Mill, and Buckle, 
in the field of legal, social, and historical science, we 
may at the same time very reasonably prefer to leave 
the government of the country m the hands of such 
men as Pitt, Peel, and Palmerston The philosopher 
may cast his prophetic glance mto futurity, and the 
mfluenceof his writmgs maybe felt and aclaiowledged 
after the lapse of generations or of centuries, but the 
statesman is well occupied m providing for the wants, 
the difldculties, and the dangers of the present time 
To him “ sufficient for the day is the evil thereof ” 
Even when the woik of the philosopher bas produced 
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its foil effect, 'when the press has spread and miilU 
plied his concluiions, when the prewnre from without 
IS irresistible, and the time is npe for chang e, — the 
statesman, even when preparing great measures of 
reform, must work from the actual to the possible, 
and will not shake the old fabric or weaken its pillars 
and foundations Hih first question will always b© 
that of the Duka of Wellington, — the practical man 
of his time, though anything but a philosophic states- 
mau, — “ How la the Queen s government to be carried 
on r If that question can be satisfactorily answered, 
he will move on boldly otherwise he will pause or 
oppose. Stability is the great object of government, 
and every wise pobtiaan in power is a conservative. 

Stability U the great object and the principal ele- 
ment of political stability, IB pubbo confidence. In 
India, more particularly during the last twenty year*, 
flushed with a rapid career of victory and relying on 
our material resources, we have pursued a destructivu 
policy and, while careful of our solvency and military 
strength we have despised oU means for preserving 
pubhc confidence in our good faith, and for supporting 
social subordination. We have gnerously vexed the 
canservative interests of India, and therely have pret, 
bably done more for a time to check its progressive 
tendencies, than we have done In any other direction 
to advance them. 

For among the few discoTonne of historical wlenca 
that may^.from.tlxe uniformity of phenomena In every 
clime end age be considered as established facts, os 
primary data from which the perfect saonce is to bo 
constructed is this one — that every commnnity in its 
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process /! oin barbarism to an advanced civilisation, 
must pass tluoiigli an era of great nobles and great 
landloids, before it arrives at the far more Stirling 
and productive stage of a gieat middle class The 
progiess of a nation depends, not upon the King oi 
Government, except in the very eai best stage, so much 
as upon the entire class that is removed fiom the toil, 
and anxiety of supplying its material wants of food, 
fire and clothing, and has leisure for intellectual pur- 
suits This class, at first limited to the great land- 
lords, becomes gradually extended, until in our own 
age and country, in consequence of the immensely in- 
creased apphcation of machinery, — ^viewed at first 
with so much ignorant dread and jealousy by the 
class which has most benefited from it, — our artisans 
and skilled labourers are becommg every day pos- 
sessed of more and more leisuie, and are devoting 
more and more of that leisure to intellectual pursuits , 
and a state of things now exists predictive of mcalcu- 
lable social changes, which m fi:ee Great Britain we 
may anticipate and welcome with very few misgivings 
Th e bal anced forces of our constitution will secure us— 
from revolutionary shocks and fiom stolid obstruction , 
and good will and hearty co-operation between the 
higher and lower classes are visibly mcreasmg every 
day 

But what have we done, and what are we doing in 
India ? In almost every provmce we have done our 
best, or worst, to sweep away every hnk between the_ 
— Government and -the tiUer of the soil Over the greater 
part of the Madras Presidency the Prmces, the nobles, 
the Polygars, and the Zemmdars, have sunk and ex- 
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pired under the eiactionB and confiscations of our 
system, and v^e haTe handed the ryot over to the 
tender mercaes of the Onmum and the Tahsildar The 
genial relations of landlord and tenant hare been dis- 
solved, the ancient social hierarchy has been destroyed, 
and the leianre class baa disappeared. For onr Go- 
vernment, a government of foreigners, tbis result baa 
been especially detrimental. It is only througb a re- 
cognised and wealthy higher class that we can reason 
ably expect to establish close relations a vital com- 
munication with the masses of the people, and a 
dominant influence over their opinions, manners, and 
customa. 

As a consequence of our annexations, conflscatlona, 
and resumpUoDs, we have lost the confidence of the 
residuary Princes and landlords, who have naturally 
been visited with an incesaantly recurring dread that 
they were only spared for some more conrement op- 
portunity Even now notwithstanding the Queen s 
Proclamation and other reassuring incidents of the 
last two years, but little confidence in the security of 
their rank, privileges, and possesaioiis, can be felt by 
the few remaining Prmcea and chieftains of the Car 
natic, when they have seen the greatest among them, 
their feudal supenor and Sovereign Lord, declared to 
have been a mere dependent on the wiH and pleasure 
of the Honourable Company and when they still see 
the rights which bsre descended to bim by inherit 
auce, and which were guaranteed to him by treaty 
refused to the heir and representative of the "Walla 
jah family of the reigning Nawahs of the Carnatic. 
This prevalent wont of confidence is the greatest im 
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pediment to tlie peaceable stability of our rule, and to 
progressive improvement , and I have no doubt that 
tbe general tone and temper thereby given to popular 
opinion and popular conversation, and the consequent 
expectation of unammous revolt, weie the great causes 
of the rebellion of 1857 The conservative inter- - 

ests "which we had neglected and injured, but which 

^__WLere_s^_of considerable weight and importance, — 
and especially the native Prmces and chieftams, — 
saved us from the general msurrection that was im- 
mment. 

And now, while aU the better classes of natives, aU 
native mterests and intellectual energies, except.those^ 
of tr a de and ag riculture, are in a state either of perfect 
stagnation or of sullen and expectant hostility, every 
Biitish adviser calls upon the Grovernment to initiate 
and to carry out reforms, to apply remedies to every 
failure and every deficiency, and to stimulate all the 
latent capacities of India, The Government is to be 
_ _ an oflScial Pro'vidence, supplying education, irrigation, 
^scientific ^agriculture, telegraphs, railways, and an ex- 
f ample of "virtue , and any want of pubhc spmt and 
^ national life is to be amply outbalanced by the "vigour 
‘ of annual reports, and the hvelmess of tabular state- 
ments 

This undue rehance upon Government is fatal A 
Government can do a great deal , but it can do httle 
that is sohd and permanent, httle that is not super- 
ficial, and hollow and delusive, unless its measures are 
planned and based upon the understanding and con- 
sent of the reflecting and influential classes of the 
people, built and cemented upon their existmg cir- 
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cmnfftADcea, and upon their actual civillsatLon and 
Eincient cnatoms 

Righta and pnvilegea creeda and cnstoma, and even 
material improrementa, that have been introdnced and 
mamtamed, directly or Indirectly by a foreign govern- 
ment, — -until they have been worked for and won, re- 
alued and appropriated by the people, — ore eiotic, 
and have no root m the aoih The first storm will 

sweep them all away Oar Government is not an 

organiBm bnt a mechamam onr mstitntioiiB have no 
vitality and no reproductive power If the English 
were to leave India, what would become of the tele- 
graph, the raflways, the nver steamers, tie freedom of 
speech and of the press the right of pnbbc consnlta 
tion and combmed petition the personal liberty and 
open courts of justice, that we have brought into the 
country T English law and English science have been 
very imperfectly appreciated, even by the most en- 
lightened natives, they have not been effectually natu 
ralised m our own provlncca, and m the aUied and 
dependent States they are unheard of or heard of with 
dread and distrust by Princes and people. 

Without the confidence and co-operation of the 
highest and most influential classes our mission in 
India will be barren of any permanent good, of any 
ondnnng glory to the British nation. Without that 
confidence there can be no political stability without 
it our reforms and onr supremacy will be alike super 
fleial and precanous. To gain that confidence we 
must cast off OUT pnde, our ptt^adice* and onr selfish 
interests we must take India and its people for 
better for worse wo must place confidence and cn 
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trust power to those whose good -u ill and nssishance 
we require, and ^^c must giant a large measure of 
restitution 

It would he unjust and unfair to Loid Canning to 
deny or to keep out of sight the fact that he has evi- 
dentlj’- peiceived many of these tiuths, and that he 
has been woiking steadilj* m the right direction by 
re-establislnng the landloid lights of the Talookdars 
of Oude, by confernng upon them and upon the Siidars 
of the Punjaub extensive magisterial powers, and by 
his pionnsed lecogmtion of futiiie adoptions m Hindoo 
prmcelj^ houses His lecciit step of lequcsting the 
Biitish Indian Association of Calcutta to nommate 
tvo of their members to consult with the Secietaiy 
to Goveinment on the proposed modification of the 
Income Tax, is an cxainide of the same wise pobey 
And the thiee Acts ci eating the High Couits, and the 
Legislative Councils, and opening the Civil Service, 
will afibrd, if judiciously apphed, and cautiously ex- 
tended, ample poweis and full scope foi inaugurating 
a more liberal and equitable era, and for inst illin g 
some national life into om administiation. The pre- 
sent day is not destitute of perfoimance or of promise , 
and I am far from advocatmg a rash and rapid ad- 
vance, or sweeping and ostentatious changes 

But some matters do not admit of delay When a 
great wrong is made manifest, justice cannot be too 
speedy We cannot restoie that faith m our adherence 
to treaties which was so fearfully impaired by Lord 
Dalhousie’s pioceedmgs, we cannot mstil that full 
confidence m our political justice and moderation 
which we have never acquired or deserved, and which 
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ia the foundation of political stability ^thout a large 
generouj measure of xestitntioii. 

For unlees might absolves from all obligations, and 
■weaineas norinli every nght^ Prince Aseem Jah, for 
one instance, has a clear nght to the dignity and re- 
venues of Navrab of the Oarnatic, and, for another 
instance, Eajab Janojee Bhonsla as clear a right to 
the Bovereignty of Nagpore as any reigning Prince m 
Europe or in Asia has to Ua crown and pos3e88ioii& 
Neither they nor their immediate predecessors, by any 
sm of omission or comnuBBion, forfeited that royal in- 
heritance, which was not granted or given by us, but 
which, In consideration of nuportant acqulntaons and 
advantages, we guaranteed by treaty and promised to 
protect and uphold. Their rights are as strong now 
as they were when their munediate predecessors died 
the lapse of a few years has no tendency to alter their 
hereditary and inherent position, or to weakm their 
continuous claim. An act of state, however arbitrary 
and iniquitous, can be rercrsed by no process of muni- 
cipal law but on the other hand, the recovery of 
pobtical nghta, withheld by an act of state, is barred 
by no statute of limitations. 

In the case of Prince Axeem Jah it was expressly 
declared by Lord Lalhousie that the title of Nawab 
was ” placed in abeyance. Indeed the lapse of a few 
years, though it co^d not add to the actual strength 
of their rights, has manifested and displayed their 
strength in a very remarkable manner The official 
papers have been published In obedience to Parlia 
mentary calls and each case has been so thorougbly 
ventilated by the press, that neither the Calcutta od 
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ministration nor tlio Home Government could venture, 
or indeed would condescend, to repeat m despatches 
intended for publication, or openly before Paihament, 
the misstatements, misrepresentations, imsundei stand- 
ings, piesumptions, suppressions, and equivocations, 
which weie employed to destroy our friends, but which 
have now been submitted to an effectual process of 
public lefutation and exposme They served their 
turn at the time, but they have now been transferred 
to the opposite scale, and aggravate the burden which 
the Honourable Company has bequeathed to the Queen 
of Great Biitam and Ireland. Tliat burden cannot 
be removed , piibhc confidence cannot be estabhshed , 
the Queen's name cannot become the tower of strength 
that it ought to be m India, -without a large measure 
of restitution 

It IS not uncommon to hear an opinion expressed 
that it IS imprudent and dangerous to push a pohcy 
of concihation and concession too far, that such a 
course, particularly in the form of territorial restora- 
tions, conveys an impression of weakness, and impbes 
that we have more pro-vinces than we can convemently 
manage and defend, and that we fear the secret hos- 
tility of the despoiled Prmces 

Let us understand clearly what this danger of con- 
cihation means Is it supposed that on account of 
our concdiatory measures, certam disaffected persons 
will think us weak when we really are strong, and 
will thereupon seek an opportunity of revolt ? If so, 
I think the supposition a very absurd one, and the 
supposed danger, if it were probable, very trifling 
The disadvantage of any hostile Pnnce or faction 
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thijiking na 'weak, ■when "we really are strong , and the 
advantage of such persona, or of the people at large, 
t.Ti^nVing ua strong •when we really are -weak, are 
equally likely and equally nugatory or may '^ery well 
be balanced the one agamat the other The Government 
need not fear such fenaea aa a popular belief in ita 
■weakneea founded on ita juatice, and onght not to rely 
on such an impoasihle fact aa its superior phvmcal 
strength, India conld never be held by ua as a co- 
herent Empire, aa a profitable and uaefol poMeasian 
agamat ita population united m revolt or m passive 
resistance. But our atrength will always be over 
whelming agamat crtemal enemies and local insur 
lectlon, 80 long aa we preserve a certain moral euperi 
onty and retain the general confidence of the couser 
Tative clasaea. 

I do not m the least deny or doubt that there are 
timea whan concessions would have the appearance of 
weakneaa, and of submission to a rebelhous or threat- 
ening faction, and would therefore be moat undignified 
and Impohtic, possibly dangerous. This is exactly 
what I wish the Government to a'vold In the future 
this IS exactly what Prmce Axeem Jah and the leading 
native inhabitants of Madras, have assisted the Go- 
vernment to avoid, by their prudence and patience in 
not agitatmg the question of the Camatio musnud 
duniig the rebellion in Hlndoostan. But tbis la not a 
period of poUtical ensb or diS&culty tmd -no act of 
grace or restitution could in these daya suggest the 
idea of weakness or of apprehension. 

There U another point to be taken Into consldera 
turn. There are several Dalhousio annexations and 
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not les'' imqnitou'^ tn nml jiroccdurc 
tlijiii till' tuo I li.ue nunfioind, 1ml innlinh ir‘'lita- 
tionr.nniot non bo f njhm fod, mul would not be piacti- 
table, polino 01 ju^t 'J'lu' polity of nnnoxntion lia^ 
failed nnd (ondoiniiod, but it doo*- not tbcicfoic 
follow that wo wlio openly oondonin it, oi tlicGo^cin- 
iiKiit wliuh li.i'' abandoned it foi ovci, arc ncoc‘^‘'ariIy 
bound to adopt an indi^cnniinalc pob(\ of le^tifution 
We cannot ‘jliut oui ejes to ncconipb‘-licd fiictp, or 
lifxlitly cliake otl om obH'^alioii'? to the people wlio 
]ia\e, by wliatcaei means become ‘subject to tlic 
Jdriti*-!! Oovcinmcnt 8 e\cial of the pioMiices an- 
nexed ‘'ince ItSbS could not now bejiriulcntly oi justly 
ro'^tored to llic upu'sentafne't of their fonner lulcrs. 
]Iow could wc expect good go\crnnient oi a fiicndly 
policy fiom any nicinbci of the Oude family, after 
5 e\en 3 cais of liaticd, idleness nnd conspiiacj'? The 
xvidows and adopted son of Snttara, as was but natu- 
ral aftei blooding foi nine 3 'cais oxer then xviongs, 
were deepl}’ implicated in jdots dining the most 
dangerous ciisis of the rebellion "We have paid fully 
foi Jhaiisi 111 blood and treasure the I?anee nullified 
all the rights of her family in the hoirois of 1857 
And, in addition to all other reasons of policy and of 
duty to the inhabitants of Oude, w'C have now ac- 
quiicd that kingdom by the most legitimate and intel- 
ligible of all public transactions, b}’- conquest, capitu- 
lation, and submissioiL The chief members of the 
ex-royal family do not seem to have been implicated 
in the rebeUion, and are still desemng of the most 
bbeial treatment , but after trying conclusions with 
the entire aggressive population, we alone aie entitled 
and warranted to possess and govern the countiy 
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But tie Impossibility of restitution in these in 
stances only renders more certain and conspcuons the 
necessity of restitution m the two cases I hare men- 
tioned, which BO far from being weakened by any sns- 
piaon of hostility against the deprived Prince^ are 
sustained and strengthened by our acknowledged ob- 
ligations to them for their active assistance and paoifio 
influence at Nagpore and at Madras. 

The State of Nagpore was on the whole weD- 
govemed, was always submissive and well affected to 
British supremacy and during twenty five years of 
purely native administration, our interference was 
never once required, to check oppression, to keep the 
peace, or to restore order The country was annexed, 
and the Bhonsla family declared by Lord Balhousie to 
be extinct, when the heir apparent was not only a re- 
gularly adopted (km. but was also the late ^jahs 
grand nephew and a lineal descendant of the Bajah 
with whom we made the first treaty of peace and 
’ amity after the Assay© campaign. And during the 
periloufl emergency of 1867 far from countenancing 
or Joining m any plot or hostilB intrigue, the whole 
family under the guidance of the celebrated Banka 
Base, threw all their weight and influence on the side 
of loyalty and order Seraal near relatives of the 
Ranees, and persons of high conrideration at the lato 
Rajah s court, who had dedmed to take employment 
under our Government immediately after the anne r n . 
bon, now came forward at the Ranees desire and 
volunteered to serve m the Irregular Oavalry and in 
other tomporary situations, in order to set a good ox 
ample, to manifest clearly the Intentions of thoRijah s 
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> family, and to lestore general confidence m the 
I strength and stability of onr Government The pro- 
' pitions mflnence and active co-operation of the Nag- 
poie family, — amoved no doubt by no romantic love for 
us, but by then traditional pohcy and the sound calcula- 
tions and foresight of a ve:^ clever and experienced old 
lad y, the Banka Baee, — were most beneficial in their 
effect, and diminished the dangers and dff&culties of 
the rebellion by one-half The link was never forged, 
for which one well known Mahratta leader alone was I 
wanting, to connect the Deccan and the Carnatic with 
Hmdoostan, the Madras and Bombay armies with that 
of Bengal, m one electric cham of mad revolt 
’ The tranquilbty durmg the mutinies in Hmdoostan 
j of the city of Madras — supposed to contam nearly 
I 100,000 Mahomedans, and any excitement m which 
! would have immediately spread among their brethren 
in the distncts of Arcot, Ouddapah and Kurnool , — may 
be entirely attributed to the influence of Pnnce Axeem 
Jah and his intimate councillors In spite of the re- 
cent notification he had received m February 1857, 
that the Court of Directors had rejected his appeal, all 
the Prmce^s efforts were directed, quietly but effectu- 
ally, to suppress the fanatical spirit and the smoulder- 
ing spark of revolt, which a few words of provocation 
would have blown mto a blaze 

The Secretary of State can make no candid, con- 
sistent, conscientious reply to the claims preferred from 
Madras and Nagpore Obstmate silence, or mexphcit 
refusal would not annihilate right, or dispel hope, but 
would fix mdelibly upon the Queen^s Government that 
reproach which, if the opportunity is not lost, may 
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yet be attributed by history and by popular tradition, 
with truth and with justice, exclusively to the Honour 
able Oompany and Lord Halhousie 

I confess to a simply old-feahioned notion that rt 
cannot be wrong to do right. I believe that any con 
cession may safely be made if it be royallv done. It 
would be rather ii\jurloua thflu heneficial to the Queen s 
glory and anthonty if a Pnnce of her House were to 
make a tour through India, receiving homage and die- 
tributing a few compliments and decorations, staring 
and being stared at, and doxng nothing If a Prince 
of Great Britain were indeed to visit India, he shonld be 
entrusted with a spedfio and weightv mission that of 
completing and confirming the majestif* padflostion of 
this great continent which has been so wisely and wnr 
thily commenced by Lord Canning, of openly claiming 
and assuming in person the Imperial supremacy over 
all the Sovereigns of India, and of eSacing in every 
practicable instance, the traces of a rapacioufl policy 
by graaous and royal acts of restitution and restora- 
tion. And then throughout the States and Provinces 
of Indioi Royalty will become a reality and a feith 
political stability will bo sooured, and natio lal progress 
will be instituted. 
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Jlndrftp, June IStli, I'^OI 

Tbxee lias been a maiked tendency in the moie im- 
portout ineasuies of Loid Canning’s adnnnistiation 
duuug the last two years, to ^c^dve, extend, piopagate, 
and perpetuate the class of landlords, w'hich undei our 
inile m geneial has hitheito been depressed and dimi- 
nished, and to lestorc and stiengthen then social in- 
fluence and then "weight in the countiy The oiders 
confeniiig raagisteiial powers on so many of the 
Sirdars of fl’e PijEjaub, the Oude Talookdars, and 
the Zemindars of Bengal, and the revised legislation 
for settling the Bombay Inam estates, aie the most 
conspicuous manifestations of the new policy To 
that policy I give my coidial adhesion, convmced as 
I am, both by histoiy and theory, that the seeds of 
pruspent^ and euhghtenment can neither sprmg up 
spontaneously among the labourmg masses of a nation, 
.'.'r be sown broadcast among them by the action of 
any Government, however beneficent, but are naturally 
and certainly produced as the ripened fruit of a wealthy 
upper class, which unconsciously dispenses its acquisi- 
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tioBi wTnnng its dependents and inferiors, nntil TTitli 
slow but certsm development many of those dependents 
and inferiors become equals and nvala, and the centres 
of vrealtb and knoTvledge are multiplied progreasively 

The recent ordinances for the salfl-o' ■vvastaJands-in_ 
freehold, and for the limited redemption of the land 
tar, Tvere donbtlesi intrended by Lord C a nning to com- 
plete that constmcttvo and conservative framework 
vrhioh he wished to see spread over India but I ro- 
gret to say that I look upon this latter senes of mea 
sures m a very different light If they were likely to 
become extensively operative, which 1 do not believe, 
theywonld prove rovolntionaiy and destrnctlve, rather 
than eonservative. Rules for the sale of public land 
in the vast nnaettled and unexplored tracts of Aus- 
tralia and North Amenca, cannot be applicable or 
BTUtable to a populous conntsy like India^ the seat of 
a written law and a complex social economy for the 
last two thousand yeara.^ 

Many of our contemporanes, especially m England, 
seem to regard with favour Lord Canmng^s freehold 
regulations, chiefly as affording space and facilities 
for the acquisition of land in fee simple by European 
settlers, who now for the first tune powessmg full 
command over the soli, and ample sway over the ryots 
will be able by legitimate influence, permaaion, and 
purchase to extinguish all mmor tenures in their 
vicinity to reduce the tillers of the soil from their 
unprofitable position of petty occupants to that ot 

1 ThcM rnle* for ih* tal« of w*<l« luuU »er« after inatnro ««>• 
aM«ralicm v» mat riall; mod«fl«d b; Sir Charin Wood,a^ to mdes 
tliam Jnnocnoa — another nroof of th* ben fWal iQMrrlaion of 
UopUal meaanm la the eotrt atffloapbrrr if Doarnlng Siraet 
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paid labourers, and eventually to dc^ elope the re- 
sources of India in a style and on a scale that has 
hitherto been totall}’- impossible Aftci giving the 
most careful considoiation to this subject, I have re- 
luctantly ai rived at the opinion that all such antici- 
pations aie quite visionary , that no laige numbei of 
Euiopean agiicnltuiists can be expected to settle in 
India undei existing circum'^tanccs, and that it ould 
be highlj’’ impolitic, inexpedient, and unjust to en- 
courage any such persons to come to this coiintiy by 
any special inducements, bj’’ the ofiei of cxceiitionally 
liberal terms, or of exclusive pinilcges I do not be- 
hevc that English cajiitalists vnll ever come to India 
as planteis, and even if they avould come, I do not 
look upon their advent ns anything to be desued or 
inntecL 

If indeed I thought there were any prospect of Eng- 
lish capital being largely invested m laud, and that 
the "lesouices'” of India could thus be “developed” m 
every direction, on the same plan and in the same 
spirit as has been done in Malabar by Mi E C Blown, 
and in Salem by Mr Fischer, — if we could secure foi 
every well situated tiact of waste or jungle such a 
man as Captain Nelson, who has devoted himself for 
years, inth great benefit to the people around him, 
with great prospective advantage to the revenue of 
the country, but with small profit to himself, to re- 
claimmg the deserted Zemindaree of Siddapoor m the 
Kurnool district, — I should say without a moment’s 
hesitation that of such woik and of such workmen 
there cannot be too much or too many m India But 
while of their own accord, and by their own means, 
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and ■mthont any special encouragement or privileges, 
a certain number of such men, of each of the classca 
I have mdicated, Tnll always be found at Tvorh, the 
number of such men must always be very limited, and 
cannot be increased by any legialative or odmlnistra 
live contnvunce. 

The great merchants of the Presidency towns, who 
employ agents to grow sugar cotton and coffee, 
ere in fact what the ni^onty of the Bengal indigo 
planters were only In pretence — capitalists. Mr 
Fiflcher purchased the Mootta of Salem for a large 
price in the open market he has expended large sums 
on the improvement of the estate, he has made it his 
home during the last quarter of a century and he m 
tends, 1 believe, to die there. Captain Nelson is an 
industrial hero with a strong dash of the ascetic and 
(as by all accounts he cannot be daunted) I may add, 
that he 18 as likely as he is ready to end by being an 
industrial martyr 

But where are such settlers as theae to be foundl 
Oindidates for a labonous hermitage and slow mar 
tyrdom are scarce. Tropical junglee dont attract 
moneyed men, A man with £20 000 or so can do 
very well m England, or can make a fortnne In the 
midst of ngrecnble society at Madras or Bombay As 
V to the great mercantOe bouses, although some of them 
or their local agents, are to a certain orteut land 
owners or landholders, they are not so by choice 
they may really be much more properly couHidered ei 
imrehasers and manufacturers of produce than as agrl 
culturists. If in certain localities they do actually 
grow sugar coffee, or cotton on land in their own 
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occupation, it is only because no one else grows those 
valuable staples m the quantity, or of the quality they 
requiie; but ^^herevel the natives do grow them, the 
mei chants much prefer confinuig themselves tomalong 
ad^ aiices and buying, in which operations their com- 
mand of capital gives them a piactical right of pic- 
emption, while their European connections enable them 
to sell without delay and to the best advantage. Tliej^ 
want the produce, and to get it they inll consent to 
hold laud, but they have no vocation as landlords. 

No part of the Madras Presidency has ever been 
cursed with anything aiiproachiug to the mdigo plant- 
ing s)^stem, which has made the European name so 
_cheap and so hateM in certam distiicts of Bengal 
That system has happily collapsed at last by its own 
lottenuess , and I have no intention of iiiflictmg on 
my leadeis any moie arguments on a subject which 
so lately occupied all the ncusiinpeis of India usque 
ad naxiseaia I merely allude to it as the most stiilcmg 
exlubition possible of what might be expected from an 
influx of Eiiiopean agriculturists without capital, such 
as aie nine-tenths of the Bengal mdigo planters We 
do not want planteis but landlords 

And while I should lejoice to see any addition to 
the number of such Enghsh landlords as Mr Browne, 
Mr Fischer, or Captain Nelson, if they could be kept 
in India, I must fiankly avow my belief that any im- 
portant addition to that numbei is not to be looked 
for , and that any mcursion of the average, ordmary 
European planters, — even should they bring a little 
capital with them, which is highly improbable, — ^is 
very much to be deprecated 
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Tke Enxopean landlord if not immediately and ei 
traordinarily anccesafol, ■vroold be I fear almost in- 
Tariably exacting and oppressive in good aeaaons, and 
unable, or not particnlarly inclined, to support his 
poor tenants or labourcra m hard time*, as -would bo 
done by a native Zemindar For the European in 
India, more especially m remote districts, is almost 
exempt from the aalntary mfluence of public opinion 
in bis dealings -mth bis native f^OTT-enbjectB. Even 
if be ever hears of what the natives around bun think 
and say of his acts, he does not associate with them, 
he 18 perfectly mdifferent to their opinion, and (pute 
independent of their judgment, and his European com 
peers, and near are very nnHkely to hear anythin& 
and are certain to care nothing, about his transactionB 
with hia native tenantry and neoghbours, unifies some- 
thing should occur amounting to positive cnminality 
and in each a case the spirit of clanship generally make* 
the social verdict very lenient It is not so with the 
mtive landlord he may be oppressive, but if so he 
•will oertainly hear of it again and there is a limit 
beyond which any exaeUon or cruelty will bring po^ 
lar contempt, reprobation, or vengeance upon him m 
some form that he and his feimly can feeL 

Then let us suppose, on the other hand, that the 
European landlord, by dint of his capital, skill, and 
energy is completely successful, and after a certain 
number of years finds bimself in posseasiou of a noble 
estate, surrounded by a prosperous and bappy tenantry 
and hia rent-roll paid like clock "work while a routine 
of bufiness and a system of snpemsion hove been 
established, that secure to each his rights, and from 
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eacli lus regular duties Noiy comes the vexatious 
doubt, tlie intnisivc difiicultj’^ Avlncb voiild qiialif}^ 
my satisfaction, a doubt whicb aiiplies as much to the 
very best landlords as to the very ivorst ; for — to re- 
volt to those repiesentative names •which I have alieady 
used to illustrate my argument — even if Mr Fischer 
pDr Captam Nelson should determme, hovrevor great 
their profits may be, to remain for life m India, -who 
can guarantee that their sons or their grandsons ivill 
be content to do so ? Is it not far more probable 
that the successfal landholder, secure m lus ample 
rent -1 oil, "will sooner or later hand over his estate to 
an agent, and prefei to expend his income m the more 
congemal atmosphere of London or Pans? We know 
that eveiy successful West India propnetor became an 
absentee, and that the gieatcst among them had been 
absentees for several geneiations before the abohtion 
of slavery And for my part I cannot undei stand 
what attraction there is m the climate, the sceneiy, 
or the society of the East Indies, that should render it 
a more pleasant place of residence for a wealthy Euro- 
pean than the West Indies. If the nch Enghsh land- 
holder stays in India after his fortune is made, there 
must be some mystenous charm in the sacred sod to 
work such a revolution m his natural tastes and de- 
sires, for every other species of Nabob, — civd, mditary, 
and commercial, — has always gravitated homewards^ 
■with the certamty of a physical law 

If then the Enghsh landlord is most hkely to qmt 
India just when his labours have been most success- 
ful, his smiling ryots •will lose their best protector just 
as they have got something of their o-wn to losa The 

o 2 
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master a trmmpliaTit exodoa will be the commence- 
ment of their purgatory Experience in Ireland and 
the West Indies teds na what an absentee estate be- 
comes nnder the management of an ordinary agent 
I do not anticipate any each evds for India as already 
explained, I behev^ ancceae for Europeans In agnonl 
tural anterpnaea in Tndia^ to be possible only in pecn 
liar locabtles, for certain high-priced staples, on a com 
paratiTely limited scale, ox for temporary purposes of 
initiation and inatmction. Thme are exceptaons to all 
rales, and there are pimrtJng exceptions to this one. 
I wonld throw no obstacles m the way of colonists 
I wcmld not legislate ag^ntt absentee proprietors m 
any part of the world. But I feel it zny duty can 
didly to state that I do not wish to antlopate any 
emTsl of English settlers m India, that I consider any 
Enropean colomsatioQ of this country to be impracti 
cable and that I would most strongly deprecate all 
enconragcimeat of euob a revolution. Against the 
Contract Law^ and generally against all legislation 
which, by one-sided penalbes summarily administered, 
tends to give an undue advantage to British employcrB 
and masters over native labourers and servants, I 
have always raised, and shall never cease to raise the 
strongest oppontiou m my power The fact that the 
whole English planting and mercantile community is 
now clamouring for such legislation, indicates to me 
that they are, morally socially and economically in a 

' T»t« In dltferent •licpa. tl Ctlmtt*, noil<T tli# loUo 

enea of the lo«l pmu end eoousereU] thfc* hriee 

T«toed hr Sir Obutes Wood and rweired Jte e^wf frmtt ttcra 
the weighty »ne«brt of t»o tiew munbrn of the Oomwr Ocne> 
tmTi CwmefljSIr ILa.iIihio«id Mr B. 8.EDis,fcD JetnuryieCS. 
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fnl?e po'^itioii They Im\c no shake, llicy Jiave no ties 
in the count r}". Tliey are Imsting to be licli, tlicy nrc 
hasting to t4ikc their nclics an ay, niul tlic)' can toler- 
ate no opposing rights or mtciests Let ns liavc Eng- 
lish merchants, mamifacturoi':, schoolmasters, doctors, 
and missionaries , \vc cannot have too many But 
Englishmen arc not made to be landJiolders and tem- 
torial magnates oicr under-tenants and minor occu- 
pants of another race and colour Wc do not want 
planters but landlords 

To produce a high state of prosperity in the present 
state of Indian cmlisatiou, there must be a lord and 
master, be it only a name, to foim a centre of recog- 
nised authorit}’, to collect and lend the working mul- 
titude and to keep it togcthei But this is woik for 
Natives and not for Europeans The landloid ought 
to be tied to the soil, boni, bred, and destined to leave 
his bones in it, connected mth his tenants and de- 
pendents by blood and language, belief and customs 
"Without these powerful tics and genial sympathies, 
there is no ■sutal and organic connection between the 
European landholder and the great body of humanity 
around him , his piesence is hable to become that of 
a foreign and irritating intruder , his absence exposes 
the whole orgamsation to a cruel and fatal disease 
We do not want planters but landlords, and landloids 
m India must be natives 
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Is I were aaVed by an intelligent native of India, what 
are the two great pillars whioh have ao long preserved 
'Pn ^iah soaety in a state of stable eqnllibnniQ, and 
hare made the Engluh nation and Goremment the 
most powerful and infinential In the world, — I shonld 
point to the right of private property in land, and to 
the complete separation of Judicial and ciecntivo fono- 
tions m our adnunistratioii. 

No Ariatio nation under a native Govenonent has 
ever folly and firmly obtained posseoion of either of 
these advantages , and — strange to say-~oompletety 
EngUsh as they are, and teDadouBly as we cling to 
them at home, we have not merely done less than 
might have been expected towards their eetabUshment 
in Indio, but we have actually done much to unsettle 
landed tenures which we found in existence, and which 
could scarcely bo distingniahed from private property , 
and wo have lately adopted, and largely eit^^ed, the 
Onentol confhaion of offices In our Non-Degulotion 
dUtricta 
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We cannot expect the native Princes to introduce 
any reform mto their administration, v'hich ive have 
not thoroughly naturalised and exemplified in the Pro- 
vmces under our duect rule Piinces and people are 
ready enough to learn from us. Imperceptibly and 
silently, without any formal avowal but not the less 
with absolute and final effect, the native Prmces of 
India, followmg our example, have divested themselves 
of arbitraiy power over the lives of their servants 
and subjects, the most ancient prerogative of Oriental 
soveieignty That this has been m a great measure 
brought about, and is still sustained by the influence 
of our Eesidents, and the supervision of the Governor 
General, is perfectly true , the example was set and 
has been imiemittmgly upheld by us, but the doctrme 
has now been so thirstily imbibed, the lesson so mti- 
mately learned by the people of India, that there is no 
fear lest it should ever be repudiated or forgotten. 

The servants and subjects of no native Prmce would 
m these days tamely and uncomplaimngly be witnesses 
of a violent and capricious sentence of death, without 
the arraignment and dehberate trial of the offender , 
nor would they tolerate mutilation or other cruel 
pumshment In what form their disapproval would 
be shown, and how far their opposition would proceed, 
would depend upon the nature and circumstances of 
the case, and would vary m different parts of India, 
but m many States open resistance would be certain 

This primary lesson of personal rights, and of the 
sacredness of human life, haA been taught by us, and 
has been learned by the people of India. Would it be 
unjust to say that it is the only lesson that we have 
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tan^t them, and that th^ hare learned t It may be 
replied that if so it ia their fenlt, and that they Tnll 
not leam but still such a scanty result, such a sum- 
ming up of the bleaaiiiga of British rule, ou^t to bo 
somewhat humlliatnig to us, and may I thint, be 
made somewhat mstructivu 
Beyond this lesson of a greater regard for human 
life, haa our Gorerument practically illustrated and 
enforced by its policy and example m India, any more 
of those elementary pnndplea by which our greatness 
has been securod, and by which alone a civilised, en 
lightened, and liberal Govemment would profess to be 
guided m this latter half of the nineteenth century? 
Precepts wo have had m abundance, and professions 
have not been wanting but where Is the example f 
Ko Government m India, native or foreign, not even 
the Mabomedan Invaders, ever swept away tenures as 
we have done we have destroyed and uphdd them 
aH in turn we established the landlordB in Bengal as 
owners we abolished them, for the most part, m 
Madras, and made landownera of ryots who were httle 
better than pnedial slaves and the effect has been 
ohronlo rum and b^gary to all classes. "We ertin 
guished the great landlords m the North "W^est Pro- 
vinces, and converted the viHago commumtles into 
owners, subject for many years to an indefinite asses»- 
ment, with an effect not much less destructive than the 
ryotwareo r7Btem in Madrea In the Bombay Presi 
dcncy our great efforts have been directed against the 
holders of Jnams-or rent free estates. Both in the 
Madras and Bombay Presidencies, however the reduc- 
tion of assessment in many districts, better commum 
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cations and increased exports, have, ivitlnn the last ten 
years, led botli to an improvement in tlie revenue from 
extended cultivation, and to tlic accumulation of capi- 
tal But vrliile the neiv class has been rising from the 
bottom, v’c have lost precious opportunities of obtain- 
ing a moial and social influence over the aristocracy of 
the first groirth Tliey are mined and hostile, and 
hainiig by no means lost the natural authority of rank 
and position, they liave imbued with distnist and dis- 
afiection even the rude uncultivated yeomen who have 
nseu under Biitish mile 

I do not myself profess to have an abstract and 
syranietiical theory of property, or of the distribution 
of wealth , I am not a Proiidhonian or a Poiirierist 
I in fact abhor, as much as Buike did and as Buckle 
does, all abstiact principles of goverament and of 
society , I throw to the winds all natural possessions, 
all fundamental compacts Pohtical science is an ex- 
perimental science, and its greatest conquests have 
been and ever will be achieved, not by skilful dialectics 
and mexpugnable theories, but by working from the 
actual to the possible, and by harmonismg every change 
with the human desires, the human habits, and the 
human knowledge of the time and of the people 
I strongly suspect that the more vahd abstract 
theories, the more compact and finished logic, will be 
found with Pourier and Proudhon, and their practical 
though unintentional followers, Mr Mangles, Captain 
Cowper, and Lord Dalhousie I suspect that a French 
communist would have found as good or better reasons 
for despoihng IVIr Mangles and Lord DaUiousie of 
their estates m Great Britain, and dividing them 
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nTnfmg the farming occupants, than they did for oust- 
ing the Deccan Inamdar* and the Taloohdare of Oude. 
I hare a coarse, Tolgar tmieasonable, old fashioned 
lore and reapoot for mere possesaon, and for mere 
preecrlptiTe rights, and consider them to surpass all 
theonea, and to supersede all logic. I see that the 
wealth, solidity and security of Kugland, have arisen 
from the indefeasible rights of property and especially 
of private property in land. I see that the family 
the commnnity and the nation, ate all bnilt, and all 
subsist, upon the strong human desire of individual 
acquisition, possession, and transmiMion of property 
to offspring History teaches me that the most bene- 
ficial revolution In European society and the great 
stimulus to activity and production, arose from the eon 
varsioD by royal favour and by "nolent or fraudnlent 
enaroadiment, of feudal, communah and service tenures 
Into allodial estates. Thu vast and dlent change Tvas 
effected by means ten thousand tunes more lUegiti- 
mste than those rrhieh have so often distreesed the 
“ orach. OoUector and the TnAm Oommlsaioner But 
they irere natural processes, called for by the gradual 
vrants of society and approved by the general opinion 
and instinct of both rulers and people. And I see the 
same tendenaes at work in Tndla, the same great 
converilcm of tenures In progress, both under the 
Matsulman monarchies, and during the Uahratta 
revolution. 

According to Indian principles very rimUnr to those 
of the European feudal system, the real proprietor of 
the laud was the Soverdgn but a distinct tendency 
and Q partial progress, may bo traced In the annals of 
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every native State, Hindoo and Mahomedan, to pass 
tlirongli the feudal Talookdaree, and the service jaghire 
estate, to an allodial tenure or absolute propnetor- 
ship 

It was exactly so with landed property m England. 
The Earldoms were originally granted for hfe only, 
and a hereditary succession was imperceptibly esta- 
blished, — as among Zemindars and Jaghiredars m 
India, — only because the EarTs son was generally so 
much more powerful than the rest of the Barons m 
the district as to ensure his nomination upon his 
father^’s decease Both m Europe and m India, — 
though m the latter country that step was less fre- 
quently obtained, — the obbgation of furnishing troops 
to the Sovereign gradually fell mto desuetude, or was 
commuted mto a money payment;, and the property m 
land became absolute and complete 

But we mterfered m India, and checked effectually 
{ that nascent change of tenure which would doubtless 
1 have proved as beneficial m India as it has m Europe 
Whenever we gamed possession of a provmce we seem 
to have “ cned havoc, and let shp the dogs of war," 
upon every one m the shape of a_landowner The 
more valuable the possession, the more complete and 
absolute the ownership, the more nearly it approached 
to a freehold, the more does it seem to have roused 
thej3upidity_of_our Collectors and -Commissioners 
A perusal of the Madras Board of Revenue Mmute, 
j of the 5th January 1818, will show how a clearance 
Iwas made of the great landlords m the districts of 
Chmgleput and the two Arcots The Board write 
very much as if they had begun to repent now that 
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tte mlBchief was done tlio hereditary Zemin dare placed 
on the shelf with pensions for their liTee, and the 
“ rights ” of the ryots reatored. 

** There cannot he any doabt^ they say (para. 121) 
that the greater ntnnbor of the ZemindarB and seve- 
ral of the Polygara also vrere in ftwst the descendanta 
of the ancient Hindoo Pnnoes of the country "122. 
Whatever may have been the ongm of these persons, 
certain tt is that most of them were confirmed by the 
Mahomedan Government, at the penod of their inva- 
sion In the hereditary title to collect the revenues of 
the land which they occujded, cm condition of paying 
to the Oovennnent a rcrreime called a jumma or 
peahcuflh.^ " The andent ZeTnandart and Poly 
gars were, in itci, the nobility of the country and 
though the ongm of some of their tenures would not 
boar too mnrate a scrutiny they were connected with 
the people by ties which it was more politic, more 
bbertl, and more Just to strengthen than to dissolve. 

And we learn from a foot-note to this very para 
graph, that the number of these great landlords ousted 
and pensioned In the Oeded Districts,^ on our acquisi 
tion of the country was eighty They may have been 
hard masters, they may have been a set of debauched 
wretches, profligate aristocrats,” or whatever the 
pure and virtuous officials of those and these days 
misy choose to coll them, but I have a strong notion 
that the poor ryots of BcUary and Ouddajah have 

* Th« dUtiieti of BeTUn Oadd&j>*l] tod Karcool, aoqah^ by 
th« Nlatn In Iha ptrtWon TrMtVt of 1T9J »nd 1 7 W from Tlproc’* 
dofDlnlooj WCTO trmniferrod ht IBOO to tb* Brid»b Oownnwat, to 

t rvrtdo for tlu «penM of U • IfydortbiJ 9ob»I«li«7 Toroo, utd 
»« ew tlon bMQ c»n«rd iht C«dtd Blttrtrtv 
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found the little finger of the Curnum and the Tah- 
' sildar heavier than the Zemindar^’s loins, and that 
they have found the Collector a poor substitute for 
‘ the Polygar in time of need 

Even at this very moment one of the largest estates 
in the Madras Presidency is marked for confiscation , 
one of the oldest prmcely families, — that of the S^tu- 
pati Zemindars of Pamnad, — is threatened with ofiScial 
^ extmction, on the death of the widow of the late 
i Eajah Ramasamy Setupati , although that widow has 
adopted, in due conformity with Hindoo law, and with 
every local rule and family custom, and with her de- 
ceased husband^s express authorisation, one of his near 
relatives, a descendant from their common ancestor, 
as his son and heir 


The rebelhon in Oude laid bare the grievances of 
the Talookdars of Oude, and led to the restoration of 
their rights The murder of Mr Manson, Collector 
of the Sholapore district, by the Nurgoond Zemmdar, 
who was the first among the few Mahratta chieftams 
that took up arms m 1857, told a tale of the desperate 
- hatred engendered by the refusal to recognise the 
succession of adopted sons, and was undoubtedly one 
of the most urgent mducements to that reconsideration 
of the results of the Bombay Inam Commission, which 
called forth Lord Elphinstone's admission not only of 
its miquity, but of its bemg “ a costly failure " m a 
financial pomt of view, and terminated m the repeal 
of its legislative basis, the reversal of its whole system 
of procedure, and its reconstitution on more equitable 
and conservative prmciples Cannot the Government 
of Madras profit by the dearly bought experience of 
Bengal and Bombay ? 
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Th.e TmBettled and perplexed state of the MirassI 
question itOI prore how cruelly our revenue authorities 
have misunderstood tampered with a most vilu 
able and heneficial right, and the attack on the 
Mirasaidars is still persistently continned, both by 
the majority of Bntish offlcdala, and by the entire 
British mercantile commnnity WiU nothing but a 
rebelhon m the Madras Presidency reveal to our rulers 
the destructive tendency of their proceedings against 
certain great landlords, the inflammatory effect 
of heart-sickening delay in the settlement of Mirassi 
rights I 

But these Ityuries to landed mtereste-arejiokalL- I 
must add, with the greatest reluctance and sha m e, 
that during the last twelve years, — I firmly believe 
only under Lord Dalhounee instructions,— *Tve have 
struck some fearful blowi at the sacredness of p^sonal 
property by our sequestiations and pubUc salee of 
jewels, derthes, spoons, fumltare, cattle, carnages and 
children e toys at Sattara, Nagpore, Lucknow Tan 
JOT© and Madras, the pnvate property of firiendly royal 
f a mi lies, Nothing but repentance, manifest even if 
‘ inexplicit, and a series of acts of restitution, can oflace 
those deeds of spoliation, or destroy that enl example, 
and those wicked precedents, di^layed before the 
Pnnees of India on so many occanona. 

"VTith indefeasible right* of pnvnte property in land, 
and of transmission by ihhcntance or will , with a 
I total separation of the office of Judge and Mogistrate, 
from that of OoIlectoT and Superintendent of Police, 
and with Judges placed above temptation by largo 
emoluments, and irremoTablo cotcopt on publicly 
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proved miscondnct, any country would be in the 
certain road to wealth, prosperity and civilisatioii. 
With such laws, with such administrative arrange- 
ments, we could trust even a Eajah of Mysore to play 
at soldiers with his httle army, to preside at his httle 
Council, and to exercise his httle patronage With- 
out such laws and such a distinction of duties, even the 
British Government in India may become a tyranny 
And much remains to be done, great changes must be 
accomplished, especially m our Non-Eegulation Pro- 
vinces, before we can be said to have set that example 
in our own Imperial mstitutions which we owe to the 
Prmces and people of India. They will not be slow 
to learn our lessons and to follow our example 
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April 

I tTTm urTMWAy n tlmt the report which hw circolated 
About Madru for the l&st week, and which hfis been 
generally received either with incredulity or with 
Btrong diAapprobation, is authentic, and that General 
Sir Mark Oubbon b last official act of any importance, 
before maVing over charge to hli pnmBional bucccsbot 
Mi. Saunders, was to write a deapatch upholding the 
application made by the Kajah of Myiore, and ad 
mmg the Governor General in Council to restore the 
government of the country into the handB of the 
Rigoh, its Sorerdgn. 

The grcrunds of Sir Mark Cnbbon a recommendation 
are sdd to be nearly to tbe following effect — that 
Articles IV and V of the Treaty of 17D9 (nnder 
which we assnmed the adminiitration in 1831 ) allowed 
US to bring " «nch part or parte of tbe Mysore tern 
tory under our direct management, ai shcrald appear 
to the Governor General m Council necessary to Becnre 
the regular payment of the subsidy end to render the 
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funds of the State “ efficient and available in time of 
peace or ivar , " but that the Treaty does not appear 
to contemplate the perpetual retention of the govern- 
ment in our hands, since all the provisions of these 
articles are expressly stated to be applicable only “ so 
long as any part or parts of His Highnesses Territories 
shall remain under e’ our “exclusive authority and 
contiol ” 

In summing up the accounts of his stewardship of 
nearly thirty years, unexampled m its material success. 
Sir Mark Oubbon is able to point out that the Mysore 
State was given over to the Commission burdened 
with a mass of debts, — partly arrears of subsidy and 
money advanced by the Government at Madras, partly 
mcurred m the Rajah’s household,— which, including 
interest, has involved the payment of sixty-five lakhs 
of rupees , but that all these debts have been paid off, 
and the accounts closed , that the subsidy has for 
many years been paid m monthly instalments accord- 
ing to the terms of the Treaty , that there is now no 
reason to doubt that the funds of the State are “ effi- 
cient and available in time of peace or war and that 
consequently no cause remains, under the strict terms 
of the Treaty, for any longer retaining the Rajah’s 
dominions under the “ exclusive authority and control” 
of the British Government 

I do not intend on the present occasion to enter 
fully upon the questions of the Rajah’s rights, or of 
the policy of cedmg, or restormg to a Hmdoo Prmce’s 
personal rule, any districts that have been completely 
settled imder our system of management, but I wish 
to draw attention to the fact that in this particular 
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caac of Mysore, the erentoal reetoratiOTi of the country 
^pjmm oertamly to have heen intended by Lord ’WiUiain 
both from his letter to the Bajali in ’whiob 
he termfl the assumption of the government, “the 
couree irhich the ‘Wiadom of the Marqm* Welleeley es- 
tablished for a cnsta like the present and also from 
the mstmotionfl given by him to the Governor of 
Madras that under the two Oommissionera whom he 
originally appomted, “the agency should be eioIuaiTely 
native indeed that the existing native institutions 
should be carefolly mamtainod But while in Mysore 

the entire fabric of native institutionB has been pre- 
served in outline, the original plan of govenung by 
an exclusively native agency under two Kigbih 
Commissioners, was very soon abandoned as impracti- 
cable, and Bnglish offlcen were introduced into bQ the 
higher appointments. It may be argued. It has been 
argued, from the results of this experiment that 
native agency except m subordinate ofBcea is a 
failure under our legal and orderly system , and that 
all the district officers, whether they be called Col 
lectors, Deputy Commissioners, or Supenntendents, 
and an the superior Judges, in provinces under our 
control, must be European. 

I allow that the experiment in Mysore was a failure 
but I maintftiTv that tbe&Uure was inentabK that the 
experiment of native administration in the higher 
ranks under British supervision has never been fairly 
tried, has never been allowed a fair chance of success 
there or elsewhere. 

In Mysore we tried to work our dvillacd mBdilnery 
requiring punctuality pationco and asaiduous ottention. 
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and presupposing the equality of all before the law, 
with the instruments we found to our band, with the 
old set of proud, mdolent, corrupt and uneducated 
native officials We tried to keep a complex and 
debcate engme at work with unskilled labour For 
example, the weakest pomt of the Mysore administra- 
tion under General Cubbon, was notoriously the judicial 
department The highest Court of Justice, the 
Hoozoor Adawlut, consistmg of three native judges, 
which sits at Bangalore, and from which an appeal 
hes to the Commissioner only on special grounds, has 
never home a high character m any sense of the 
expression. The judges are very badly paid, con- 
sidermg that this is the Court of Appeal for the Prmci- 
pahty, the semor receivmg only six hundred rupees a 
month they have not received what we should con- 
sider at the Presidency either a good general education 
or any sufficient legal training They are merely old 
men who have had a long piactical experience of the 
primitive law and rude procedure, slightly modified 
smce the appomtment of the Mysore Commission, 
which have been handed down by tradition from 
ancient times 

No attempt seems ever to have been made to ob- 
tam men of English education, judicial trainmg and 
estabhshed character, for such offices And yet the 
remedy was not far to seek or of difficult apphcation. 
If hberal salaries had been ofiered (and the revenue 
of Mysore could easily have borne the charge), com- 
petent judges could have been brought from Calcutta, 
Bombay, or Madras, who would soon have worked a 
^ ,£700 per annum 
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reform both. In the principle® and practice of the jndi 
dal d ep a rlm enh Tfonld h&ye made the bench of the 
Mysore Hooxoor Adavlnt reepected, and mrold hare 
raised at once the reputation of native judges and of 
TUi ldigh rulers. But no one thought of turning t6 
such men for asaiitanoe. No one thought of finding 
an appointment for any one who was not an En^sh 
gentleman, a " covenanted" civilian, an Ensign a lieu, 
tenant, or a Captain. It this lust of patronage^ is this 
proecripbon of native talent, to continue for ever t 
As our Government improves, and gams the confi 
dence and adherence of the popple as rdlway com 
munications become perfected throughout India , our 
provocationa and our obUgatoona to interfere with the 
administration of native States will be multipUetL 
We must retain our right to Interfere and to dictate, 
wherever It already eiurta but in order to be able to 
use it with effect, and without moral disturbance, we 
must establish a character for disinterested and liberal 
motives we must dispel by the practical logic of facts 
the popular belief that we are determined not only to 
allow the natives no share or voice in the goveminent 
of our own provincea, and to exclude them from all 
high and lucrative office, but also to narrow and dim- 
inish as much as possible their legitimate prospects 
and honourable career in native States. We should 
have natives of our own training planted everywhere 
thron^out India by our special car© and influence, to 
work with us and for us. The tendency of our ever 
whelming supremacy up to the present day has been 
the very reverse of thia. Our annexations and com 
miflsioas have swept whole tribes of high functionaries, 
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replacing them by Engbsb officers, while onr pohtical 
agents at the foreign courts of India, far from exertmg 
their great influence m favour of educated natives, 
have more frequently thrown obstacles m their way 
Madava Eao ^ is, I beheve, the sohtary mstance of a 
Hindoo brought up at a Presidency CoUege attaining 
to the rank of Minister , and I rather think he owed 
his elevation to the Eoyal family of Travancore, and 
not to the Eesident’s recommendation 

The Kesidents at Nagpore never relmqmshed or 
slackened that firm grasp over the administration of 
that country which was bequeathed to them by Sir 
Eichard Jenkms , but they never introduced, or at- 
tempted to mtroduce, a smgle enlightened and able 
native mto any department of the Grovemment Seve- 
ral of them jobbed freely for their own dependents, 
especially just before their departure , each one was 
ready enough to force his own particular measure 
down the throats of the Rajah and his advisers, or to 
insist on the immediate settlement of his own pet case 
of grievance , and the Rajah seldom resisted for any 
length of time but not one of them ever thought of 
strengthenmg the native administration by bringing 
a well educated and trained native judge or financier 
from Calcutta or Madras They would have rejected 
the notion, if it had ever been proposed to them, with 
somethmg like scorn and pity at the proposer’s igno- 
rance of “pohtical” afiTairs They had no wish to 
make the Rajah’s weak government, and loose adnim- 
istration, so strong, so wise, so regular and compact. 


1 The present Dewan of the Travancore State 
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ta to render the Eeaident « interference nnfreqnent or 
nmiec€*sary 

He same story must be told of our Eecdenta at 
Hyderabad. There, undoubtedly our influence has at 
no tune been ao oppressive, our surveillance *o incea- 
aant, as it was at Nagpora But 'wo have never lost 
argr opportunity of recommending European agency 
and our recommendations have not been fraitleas. 
Besides the introduction by our influence of Tvell paid 
Thuggee appointments for En^ish officers, many Httle 
occasional jobs of surveying road making, geologismg, 
and BO forth, have, In this and several other nati'«^ 
Btates, been devised by Besidests for their rations and 
ficienda 'He quojuiam Niaam s Army urhich has now 
by the treaties of 1853 and 1860 become a peomanent 
Contingent Force at the disposal of our Oovamment, 
was in its ongin nothing but a giganiio Besident s 
job all the patronage of which was for years in his 
and which, though connived at by ns, and en 
dured by the Nixam under persuaaion and misrepro* 
sentation, was not officially recognised by either Go 
vemment. Ihinng nearly the whole reign of Seconder 
Jah, and until the accession of the present Nizam s 
&ther Nasir-ood-dowla, who insisted on their removal, 
a great part of the Hyderabad dominions was managed 
by European Supermtendents, who collected the re- 
venue, and had extenrive magisterial and judldal 
functions, very similar to those exercised by the 
Superintendents in the Myaoro Commission. 

In short, the task of improving the offlcml body 
might not have been so easy at Hyderabad as at 
Nagpore or Sattaro, but if onr Qovemment and its 
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diplomatic representatives Lad been half as anxious 
to see a few of the best qualified natives of the Presi- 
dency towns, — men familiar with our Lterature and 
science, and imbued with our pnnciples of law and 
justice, — worthily placed m the admmistration of 
native States, as they have always been to provide 
good appomtments everywhere for English gentlemen, 
it could have been done without great difficulty, and 
on a very extensive scale 

Eor mstance, withm the last three years the pre- 
sent able and accomplished Besident at Hyderabad^ has 
very kindly and charitably recommended two recently 
cashiered English officers for employment as Captains 
m the Minister’s Body-guard, and his recommendations 
m both cases were successful. If he or any of his pre- 
decessors had taken as much, or a httle more trouble, 
and exercised a httle more persuasion to lay the foun- 
dation of a reform m the courts of justice by importing 
two or three tramed judges selected from our prmcipal 
Sudder Ameens, or from the most eminent Vakeels at 
Calcutta and Bombay, he would equally have succeeded, 
and a great step would have been gamed. 

But notwithstandmg the abdity and skdl of our 
representative at Hyderabad, and those good mtentions 
towards the Nizam’s Government for which I give 
Tmn fall credit, I suspect that m common with 
almost all our officials of the old school, those who at 
present occupy the most important places, he would 
consider any reform to be dearly purchased by any 
measure that should render the native Pimce and his 
mimsters less dependent upon the Besident for infor- 
I Colonel Cuthbert Davidson, C.B , since deceased 
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mation, lew ameiiAble to lufl authontative enggestioDa 
I suspect that te, and moat of his compeeifl at other 
Oonrta, Tronld bo tembly jealona and impatient of 
educated and enlightened natavea. 'Die fact is, that 
according to the accepted traditional language of onr 
Indian political officers all consnltationa at a natiYe 
Oonrt to -which the Eeaident is not privy and of -which 
he has not eipreaaed hia approyal^ are called in- 
triguea," Every v^hatever his rank may be, -who 
Tiafl access to the Pnnoe or the Minister and who Is 
supposed to have an opinion of hia own, or to give 
advice contrary to that of the Resident is said to be 
a man of an Intriguing and turbulent disposition. 
The frequency of snch ixr^nlar consultations, the dit* 
tuiblng action of such interloping individuals, would 
be incalculably Increased placing Hindoos or Ma 
bomedans, brought up and trained m a British atmo- 
sphere of legal order and social freedom, in a poaiticm 
•where they could make themselves beard by the rulers 
of a native Pnnapality An old feshloned Resident 
would shudder at the more supposition that the ad 
vice of natives might be asked instead of his, perhaps 
accepted and acted on In preference to his and that 
reliance might be placed on their experience of Preai 
dency effairs, and thoir knowledge of our laws and 
system of Goremment, -which ought to ha-vo depended 
only on hU assurances and inatmctlQna. An Imprea 
•ion, not the less strong for being vague and nnrea 
sonablc, "would be fixed in the old gentleman s mind, 
that such partial independence of his advice, and free- 
dom from his dictation, must be injurious to British 
power and Influence, He would feel that his occupa 
tion vraa gone. 
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One iirevailing idea lutlieito among our govemmg 
and official classes lias been, that tbe estabbsliinent of 
English appoiiitiiients tliroiigliout India in constantly 
inci easing numbers, and the exclusion of natives from 
all high and independent posts, had the effect of ex- 
tending and confirming the direct mfluence of our 
Goveiiiment Anothei pi evading idea has been that 
educated natives eutiusted "with power, and raised to 
dignified positions, especially m native States, would 
be con npt, and disaffected, and dangerous to oui supre- 
macy Both these ideas I beheve to be fallacious , and 
unless they can be entuely dismissed as the principles 
of executive policy, and entuely abandoned m piac- 
tice, I can anticipate no progressive and permanent 
improvement in the aduumstration of Mysore, or of 
any other native State , I can see no probable gua- 
lantee for stabdity and peace, whether the head of the 
Government is to be a Commissioner, or the Rajah ad- 
vised by a Resident If men are never tiusted, they 
wiU never be trustworthy 

The extension of direct admmistration and govern- 
ment by natives of English tiaimng, both m oui own 
Piovmces and m the dependent Prmcipahties, is a 
matter of the deepest importance, and of the most 
pressmg necessity, and upon it depends the accept- 
ance of European prmciples of law and society, and of 
Enghsh education m the broadest sense thioughout 
India. The permanence and the glory of our Empire 
are indissolubly and inextricably bound up with this 
great act of justica Its commencement has been de- 
ferred too long We have perhaps never before had 
so good an opportumty of maugurating a generous' 

p 
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policy aB tlie reorganisatioa of the Mysore GoTem 
ment now offers, and if it is aflowed to pass away 
another may not soon be presented. 

I have always been among those who maintam that 
the very feot of our enormous power and virtnnl sn 
premacy over the native States of Indio, ought to make 
UB even more aompnloiia of impoaing dlstaatefol mea 
ffnres and new engagements upon them and more 
liberal In <rar coDBtrnction of their rights and claims 
ttnder enating treatieB, than we flhonjd be in d e a lin g 
with States of greater pretenaions and of more inde- 
pendent position. My objection to the policy of our 
Government during the last thirty years, pushed to 
a climax of Intensity under Lord Bolhcmaie, is that it 
hoB been the policy of an aggrocBive and abaofbiDg 
Kxn^dom rather than that of a controlling and pro- 
tective Einpxri. We have aimed moro at extending 
onr bonndanea than onr lavt^ and cuBtomi, more at 
enlarging onr possession* than onr moral infltienco. 

But I am far from being of opinion that onr power 
and the duty anaing natnroUy emt of that power 
should be timidly used in controlling and superintend 
ing the government of naUve Btatea. I should rather 
complain that it hoa not been naed sufficiently and 
not in the most effectual and acceptable manner and 
directloa 

I consider a treaty between two Bovoreignfl, — u I 
do Q constitution as between Sovereign and people, 
whether tho one or the other bo freely grunted or 
extorted, or amicably concluded, — to bo a most solemn 
and sacred instrument with which neither party can 
play fast and loose. A. strong Qorernment cannot. 
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Yitlmut o\ citiiiJiing pnnciplesof intcrimtioiial 

law, eoilc, cojjfor, (»i icsloie a coinilry to a •weak aiul 
(kpondent Ooa eminent .is a fice gift, and then at anj' 
mhscqncnt period, on any convenient plea, elaiin the 
Tight of cancelling the gift and ic-,uining the country 
I helle^c that llic I?,i|.di of itf^soic lias ccitain lights 
ninlci llie licalj of JTlhO, among otlicis that of adopt- 
ing a son accoiding to ITindoo l.iw , but I believe that 
the people of 2\Iysoic liaie lights also, and that the 
Biitish Go^ eminent has Iinpeiial duties to peifomi 
both tovaids So^clelgn and people 

;My opinion is that the exclusive administration of 
M 3 ‘-oie 111 all the highei and man}’ secoiidaiy appoint- 
ments 1)} English ofllceis, slionld be nuicli diminished, 
and the subsliliition of educated and tiained natives 
ns Judges and Siipeiinteiidents of distiicts, commenced 
as soon, and effected xvith such giadnal dcgiecs, as 
may be consistent •with the pemianencc of all that is 
good 111 the existing s}steni, and the lefoini of all 
that IS bad, — and theie aie many bad points m it, — 
but I conceive that this change might be effected, and 
that the Eajali might be made somewhat less of a 
cyiilici, and somewhat more of a Soveieign, without 
that absolute power being replaced m his hands which 
he is said to have misused between J 820 and 1 830 
The Eajah is entirely in the hands of the Supieme 
Government If, instead of a new Commissioner, a 
well selected Kesident, acting under wise and generous 
instructions, were to be sent to Mysoie as the Kajah^’s 
Prime Minister, and, above all other conditions, if the 
Eajali by a solemn and pnbhc instrument were to 
abdicate for himself and lus successois all judicial 

p 2 
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poTTCT ongmal and appdlate ^Wch ehonld be con 
flded entirely to bMU^ and learned judges of higb. 
rank aiul emolument, removable only on proved mia- 
conduct, there need be no fear of the result If the 
Resident guided and sopported by onr GoTemment 
were to devote his energies to the cantiona and gra 
dual mtroduction of a native official body and of a 
Coxmcil of State to revise the fundamental laws and 
to control the finances, the Rajah or hia succeasor 
would in a few years became a constitutional Mon- 
arch, and would exendae only thoae execptive functiona 
to which 80 many Monarch* of Enrope have learned, 
or have been compelled, to confine themselvea. 

This IS a mere ontline of the measures to which I 
diould wish to see our foreign policy directed, not only 
m Myaore, but m every native State in India. This 
in my opinion -would be at once an Imperial and a 
naUonal work, a poUcy at once reforming and conaeir 
vatave, controlling and conciliatory Ihis would solve 
the mystery of reconciling onr material and moral 
supenonty -with the inherent rights and legitunate 
aspiration* of the people of India, and of ertirpotiiig 
their most conspicuous evilfl and miserie* by native 
and natural means, instead of merely suppressing their 
outward manifestation foreign, artificial, and re- 
pulsive methods. The native cure alone ia 
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Mny lOtb, ISCl 

The 'writer of these letters is not a native , Ins inter- 
ests, his natural tastes and predilections, his life-long 
sympathies and daily associations, are all mtimately 
and indissolubly bound up with " the services'" and 
with ‘'home Yet I find myself impelled by motives 
of duty to write in favour of what are commonly sup- 
posed to be purely native interests, and especially to 
advocate a much more extended employment of edu- 
cated natives in the higher branches of the pubhc 
service, and their mtroduction through British mflu- 
ence mto places of rank and power m the aUied and 
tributary States The truth is that I do not consider 
It either as a matter of purely native mterest, or sim- 
ply as a question of justice to natives I do not thmk 
that any Indian question can be viewed m a true hght, 
unlj^ss_India is regarded as an important_cons_tituent_ 
_j)art of the British Empire, and not as a conquered 
country, and a mere dependency upon England , unless 
the Hin doos and Mahomedans of India are regarded 
as British subjects, with all the rights, immumties, 
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and privileges of their European feUcnvs at home and 
ahrofld. 

"What are the nghta of a British subject ^nth re- 
ference to the legitimate objects of human ambition 
— rank, and power and public influence, and weight 
m the national councils T H£L_Tlia.n,jiO-iaeinbeE-o£.a_ 
pIom m Great Britain, bos on inherent right to be a 
voter or a vestryman a justice of the peace, an alder 
man, or a Lord liientenunt, — in short to hold any 
ofBcfi, or to enjoy any honour or emolument, which is 
nnatteinable by other classes. Ko class is speciaBy 
entitled by birth no race is excluded but certdn 
qualificationfl of property or edncation ax© demanded. 
This statement is quite unaffected by the fact of our 
hereditary peerage because the restriction of its prl 
vileges to the eldest son, prevents it from becoming 
an exclusive caste and its ranks, frr from being dosed 
to the people, are incessantly recruited by meritorious 
and distinguished pereons who have sprung from the 
middle classes. Any man may npo to tho peerage, xf 
he can 

Wo may also leave out of consideration the two or 
three great offices of State to which Roman Cathohea 
arc still by statute ineligible, because no one now at 
tempts to uphold those rcatnctlons on principle , and 
1 although they are still cherished as the land marts of 
Protestant ascendancy nobody In the House of Coiu- 
mons defends their existence with any senons con 
viction but Mr Spooner ond hlr Whallcy thcy_tiro 
not opprcuivc, but merely anomalous and offenrivo , 
and no one doubts that they will disappear Bonio'day 
without ouy noticeable discussion or struggle, and that 
no practical result will follow tbelr disappearance. 
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]3esidcs_ the rights of ojdcii tiibuiials, freedom of 
p etition, of_S 2 ieoch and of the press, the myiolable 
domicile, and the lesponsibility of piibhc fimctiouaries 
_ to the law, — lights which, the two last in particular, 
can scarcely be said to exist in any European State 
except our own, but which we have, practically in the- 
Presidency towns and professedly all over India, be- 
_ stowed upon the natives, — theie is still one light, 
denied to no one bom in the Britisli Isles, — the light 
of free access to all the legitimate objects of a citizen's 
t ambition, to the honours and prizes of the Empire, — 
which is closed to Indian British subjects, and which, 
m then own country at least, ought to be unreservedly 
opened to them 

It is very true that there is no legal obstacle to the 
appointment of natives to the highest posts There are 
no such msulting and gallmg restrictions agamst the 
advancement of “Turks and heathens," as formerly 
existed in Great Biitam and Ireland in the penal laws 
^ against Jews and Roman Cathobcs On the contrary, 

I long before the gracious promises of the Queen's Pro- 
, clamation, it was expressly enacted in the 87th clause 
of the Act of William TV, 1833, that no person “ shall 
by reason only of his religion, place of birth, descent, 
colour, or any of them, be disabled from holdmg any 
place, ofi&ce, oi employment" 

But, speaking candidly, we all know that practically 
this has been of no avail, and that natives are deh- 
berately and systematically excluded from numerous 
1 appointments for which they are perfectly competent, 

I solely on account of their “ birth," “ colour," and “ re- 
' hgion." The greater number of appomtments m the 
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poasesalon of the covenanted CSvil Service, are still, 
probably for a very short seonred to them by 
Act of Parliament^ and no onUiderfl bave vet been al 
i lowed to trespass on those preserves.^ I have nothing 
therefore to say on that score at preeent But there 
ore other departments to which military officers, and 
the ** tm covenanted of every race and colour except 
the pure native, have been admitted. No native has 
been placed m charge of a distnet m the Non regula- 
tion Provinces,— the Punjanb Nagpore, or Mysore, — or 
even admitted into the list as a regular Assistant Com- 
missioner Though frequently invested with the same 
powers and engaged m the same duties as the ^ghsh 
officers the native officials, with some of the less fa 
Toured of the uncovenanted, are always separately 
classified under some inferior designation, such as that 
of Extra Assistant, and thus kept out of the line of 
promotion. And thus In the Begnlation Provinces 
1 there is a distinct list of Deputy Collectors and Sudder 
Ameens, with subordinate functions, undefined runi, 
and ciroumscribed prospects. 

And if it were now to be proposed to make a native 
the Superintendent of a district in Mysore or at 
some future period, when the priYileges of the close 
Civil Service ere abolished, if there should be any ru 
mour of a native being raised to tho potlbon of a Ses- 
sions Judge, or of a Collector no one who knows the 
traditional prejudices the general tone and temper of 
jtbe offlcml class, can doubt that the strongest opposi 

hrtrl; all ih*' •rpotntTn«>ti formerly referred fur tli« core 
named knjtet bara b«n tbn»»n opm by aa Art of PaiUaiBeDt of 
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tion Tvould be offered, the most rigorous objections 
made, not on account of want of qualifications, not on 
the ground of defects of cbaiacter, but simply because 
the nommee was “ a native ■’' I wisb to see tbis ex- 
clusive and msultmg prejudice practically disavowed 
and abandoned as speedily as possible, before that 
pressure commences which destroys the grace and 
favour of concession. I am convmced that the ques- 
tion of the fair participation of the higher class of edu- 
, cated natives in the administration and government 
of India, will at no distant period, if it be neglected, 
become the question of the day, and wall assume giant 
proportions 

It IS chiefly for this reason that I hope the Governor 
General will never be a man of long Indian official 
experience, but always a distinguished English states- 
man, not necessarily a Peer, — though I should prefer one, 
and even a Pnnce, if there were one of sufficient age and 
ability, — but a man used to power, used to view large 
questions m a large way, free from local attachments, 
and able to look down with perfect mdifference on the 
petty prejudices and personal mterests of the official 
hierarchy ^ Lord Canning, whatever may have been 

1 Certainly if any one conld be expected to nse enpenor to the 
failings and prejudices of his class and profession, and to contra- 
dict practically my misgivings, it would be the distinguished man 
who has just been appointed Viceroy of India Theie may be ex- 
ceptions to every rule, but an exception proved in this mstance, 
would not altei the general opinion expressed above, and in the 
English in India (p 188 102) Nor is it probable that a highly 
successful completion of the next Viceregal term, would constitute, 
according to my news, a real exception to the rule The material, 
and even the moral advantages, to be expected from Sir John Law- 
rence’s administrative skill and expenence, and from the great 
qualities of his mind and character, might appear to me meiely 
negative results, quite overbalanced by the loss of five precious 

p 3 
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his short- coTDUJgB, has never felled in tMfl respect , he 
has never sho'wn anv parUcnlar tenderness {or the 
covenanted semcea the tendency of hlfl policy and 
of his administrative measures, and the terms of his 
occasional “ailocntions have been .generally high 
toned, importial, and impeneh IjOrd Balhonsie cer 
tainly was a feilure, from want of moral ballast bnt 
even he does not form a real oontradiction to tbe role 
in the partlcnlar point now under consideration. 
Though tenacious of his viceregal rank and power he 
was liberal and publio-spinled in the disposal of his 
patronage, leaving many first appointments and many 
promotions in thetr own Immediate Provinces and 
departments, to the nononatlon of the laentenant 
Oovemors, Chief Cornmusionera, and other high ofQ 
ciftU and he himself placed several English gentlemen 
from the nnoovenanted ranks, in appointments which 
np to that tune had only been filled from the dvil 
Service or the Army m the regular list of the Pan 
janb, Isagpore and Oude CommiBsions, in the Magis- 
tracy and in the Post Office 
But neither in Lord Dalhousie s nor in Lord Can 
ning a time, has much been done for the native offlclnls. 
Tho oalaxies of the native Jodges ore still very m 
adequate to their scrriccs and rc^ionribilltios, and 
quite Insuffldcut to induce a pleader m good practico 
to accept a judicial appointment. The class of Deputy 
Collector* and Deputy MagUtiutca has certainly been 

3%»T» lo ibt c»T|^» of ImpemV wtrml I ironH *fKin looV for k 
wfum ofiH# Cbarth i. iht bench of D hofi^,or f r Uw rrfonn In 
^ UMh of JoJRes t<i to « Denad ciniian loa tho f morr Chief 
ttuBtuI iotrtr ru* PoTij Qb fortlo^eon^rTtU • refomi • A 
mtordl • inooTiiVin^ »hieb uiutU bt»d on ndlootl ioJ pro- 
mwtad mU abnopilion. 
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iiici eased in number, but tliey are destined to remain 
Deputy Collectors and Deputy Magistiates for ever, 
suboidinate and mfeiioi to tbe youngest newly- 
aiiivcd covenanted Assistant or militaiy officer, and 
incapable of attaining to any post where distinction 
maj’’ be won by oiiginal and independent action. 

I have never been able to extinct fiom any published 
work, or fioin any official paper, or to ebcit fiom any 
pci son of Lidian expeiience, a distinct and intelligible 
argument — apart fiom the airogant piejudices of race 
and lebgion, — against the elevation of natives to the 
very highest posts for which they aie qualified When 
leligious objections are openly avowed and disjilayed, 
of course there is little scope and little necessity 
foi discussion , we know the old intolerant babble, 
and we know the peculiar class who give vent to 
it , we know how useless it is to reason with them, 
— as useless as to reason with an oithodox Brahmin 
on Jns caste prejudices, — and we know how need- 
less it IS , for the party, though stdl retaining an ex- 
tensive but declining social influence, is pobtically 
powerless, and does not count a single statesman of 
the first, or of the second, or of the thud rank, among 
Its adherents 

, The F^wnd of India, which has for twenty years 
I consistently upheld a pobey of fanaticism and rapa- 
; city, and is too well informed not to know how that 
’ policy has failed, How universally it is now reprobated 
' m high places, and how impossible it is that it should 
ever be revived, occasionally sounds its old war-cnes 
with spiteful but hopeless pertinacity A short time 
ago I pomted out the Fiiend’s extraordinary craze 
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itat Ohnatiaidty ■wD'oid pTevent tebdlicrti, and 
der large anmea ramecefliary' the Utopian nature of 
•\yliich p r e t ty theory la abundantly iHnatrated in the 
hiatory of Chiistiffn Enrope dnnng the last three hnn 
' dred years. In Its issue of the 2nd May the ^'nend 
declares that it cannot see any ** reason "why a Ohris- 
tifln people liVpi the English shonld give equal ri^ts 
to Asiatic idolatora. Notv all this one can under 
stand it is absurd and aflly but it la not new or nn 
natural, or unintelligible. We know that splnt, whence 
it eotnes we have marked it In every era of humanity 
It u happily dying out m Europe, except among the 
Uhramontanes and the Ultra puritans, both of them 
uupotent parties but we expect it from the Record 
the fnend of Indto, and Ewter HaH in genenil and 
we can afford to let it pass unmolested to oblivion 
But what I do not undcostand U that the same re> 
suit, — that of postponing Indefinitely the practical ad 
mission of the natives of India to equal rights with 
their British feDow-subjeots — la arrived at by so many 
persons whose political profesaionfl are liberal, and 
who are certainly not bUnded by fanatical arrogance , 
and my great difficulty hitherto unsurmoiintsble, 
always been to extract a dear statement of their ob- 
jection, which generally seems to cenaut of a vague 
sensation that any substantial Influence and power 
gained by natives even In the ranks of our adminls- 
j tratlou would bo a loss and a weakness to Govern- 
ment. This I believe to bo a complete dclusioD, a 
desperate political hercty which. If It were adopted by 
the State, would amount to a confession of the violeiic^ 
the fllegitimacy and tho Incapacity of Bntlsh rula 

* A»U p. 
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Can it be supposed that the. efficiency of the public 

seryice would be unpaired? If any man means to 

assert that we cannot occasionally select a better man 
from the class of educated native officials and Sudder 
Court pleaders, to be a Judge, or an Assistant Com- 
missioner, or an Assistant Collector, or a District 
Supenntendent of Pohce, than can be got hap-hazard 
m the usual way, by semority or by favour, from the 
Civd Service or from the Army, all I shall say m reply 
for the present is that I do not agree with him I 
know a httle of the “ patriarchal ” system in Nagpore, 
the Punjaub, and Oude, and of the “heaven-bom"’ 
system m our older possessions 

But it will be asked, do you doubt_that JEurnpeans — 
j are of a superior race, more mteUectual and more 
, energetic than the people of India, and therefore more 
fit to rule? This is a most mterestmg ethnological 
problem , but even if settled m favour of our largest 
self-assertions, it would be qmte madequate to decide 
either the question of pohcy or the question of good _ 
administration The foremost natives of India, m the 
present day, may be mcapable of the highei achieve- 
ments of European gemus, and yet they may be, as I 
beheve they are, pecuharly competent to give counsel 
^ m matters afiecting native mterests, and to conduct 
' their local afiairs If we are naturally superior, that 
IS our advantage, and a sufficient one, it might be 
supposed, and one which would be more imposing, 
and more to our credit, if we talked less about it, and 
if competition were not forbidden Enghsh horses, I 
have been told, are excluded from some races m this 
country, or heavily weighted, because they are so su- 
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peiioT m BtreBgtli and swiftness to tte Oriental breeds 
but I never heard of country bred horeefl in India, or 
Arabs in England, being prevented from running be- 
cause they are ao very xnfertor K we wish to Euro- 
I peanise and to Chnstianise the people of India, we 
must not adopt or tolerate Asiatic forms and pogan 
pnnaplca in onx gov e r n ment, If we wish to dia- 
couroge caste distinctions, must take care to claim 
no caste distinctions for oureelvcs, — above all, not to 
make European caste the indispensable retjuisite for 
high official rank and political influence 

At present European caste is that indispensable 
requisite But a still worse feature in our system la 
that the lost of patronage operates very extensively in 
both directiona, — below os well as above. From time 
to time, when the man in power or an influential ad- 
viser 18 hard pressed to provide for some expectant, 
or from sheer mdifference to native claims, and sensi 
I tivcncss to Bodal importunity an Engbshman or an 
1 East Induin'^ with English connections, is thrust into 
I somo vacant place which has been previously filled 
with efficiency by a native, or for wlbch a native is 
notonouslf the best qualified candidate. 

It is a mistake to assume, os Parliamentary and 
literary eulogists appear to do that every English 
official who supplants a native m a recently annexed 
Province, or excludes one In a settled district, is neces- 
sarily o Lawrence, a Temple, or an Edwtii;des or that 
the members of the Indian services arc for the most 

tb« eian of 
0 r*l) t>iem 
ti oftntiTe 


‘ Swli 1 the tf-ne tnd iDacctmta Unn Ij «hkh 
m r d 1^0 FarDpean iwirnt or praf r ii 

MlTca. Tht old word half e*au U rtoaeribed b\ tiieui 
and iotii}liD{^ 
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jwrt men of fust-iate capacity A vcrj^ little reflec- 
tion M on III of com sc convince any one tliat sncli a 
(iispiopoilionate aggi’cgation of talent in a liody of 
men so constituted, is simply impossible 

The tiiitli IS, that a district oi a piovince in India 
IS very easily managed in quiet times The people 
piefer verj- miicli being left to conduct the greater 
jiait of then communal affairs — iiiral police, village 
roads, and small public irorhs — in then ovn way, 
without much official intcifeicnce , and by means of 
the ancient ullage oiganisation, the levenuc is paid 
and collected with maivelloiis punctuality There 
have been at all peiiods of our lulc, and there are 
now, some Coinmissioiieis, Collectois, and Judges, 
who have been a blessing m their respective locah- 
ties , who are veneiated by the inhabitants, and v hose 
departure would be a signal foi universal raourmng 
There have been, and aie otheis, — a class, I fiimly 
believe, much smaller than the Inst, — Trho have dis- 
credited our nation and Government by their bad 
conduct, both private and official Theie are many 
who are accomplished and exemplaiy public seivants 
But there is another class, — much too large a class, — 
the peculiar offspiing of the European caste monopoly, 
composed of gentlemen, reaUy very incompetent, who 
have, nevertheless, attained to a certain dexterity in 
gettmg thiough busmess with the aid of clever native 
subordinates, and in keeping up their monthly returns, 
their annual reports, and their Enghsh correspondence 
with the authorities at the Presidency It is thus that 
a superficial regularity of routme is secured, at the 
expense of much popular discontent, and of the general 
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discredit of our administrataoii, more MpociaHj In the 
judicial department 

For instance, It Is mainl y thnjngh the presence in 
the Magistracy and m the Police, of a certain proper 
■bon of English gentlemen irho ate m a perpetnal state 
of perplexity and irritability from their imperfect 
knowledge of the language and their want of fatnili 
arityand sympathy with nadTe manners and enstoma, 
that a certom preyalent class of crimes, which have 
brought great obloquy on the nabve character have 
become poaaible and profitable. I alinde to those cases 
which too often oocnpy both the civil and criminal 
comta, — false claims and frdse chargee and counter 
^ charges, supported by elaborate conspiracy felse evi 
dence and frlse documents, — cases which would not 
have a chance of fucoess before the rude tribunals of 
a native State, or before a native judge or magistrate 
of dignified position, and, armed with euffioient an 
thonty At pre*ent,withonrIB-paidnBtive magistrates 
of mfenor rank with an lU paid and corrupt set of 
ministerial parantes, who pull the wires of the visible 
judiciary and with an mtonninable senes of appeals 
I no Hmdoo Clodius no SlrQUes Overreach, need despair 
jof success until he has gone the whole round of the 
courts tud even then ho is pretty sure of getting off 
nnhanued. 

But the radical defect and inherent weakness of this 
exclusiTe employment of English gentlemen in tho 
higher branches of tho public service, consists in a 
certain consclootncss of absolute supenonty and pn 
riJeged security which nullifies both the wholesome 
fear of public obloquy and tho most powerful motives 
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to exertion The introduction among them, on an 
equal footmg, of 17611 educated and qualified natives, 
"would excite a healthy emulation and competition , 
and would necessanly terminate that practical im- 
punity which has frequently screened some of the 
worst members of the covenanted service ^ The 
native officials, however high their position, would be 
— as ought to be done, especially at first — most strictly 
watched , and would be reproved, oi removed, or dis- 
missed, "Without compunction, if any error, incompe- 
tence or mal-practice on their part, called for the ani- 
madversion of Government It would of course be 
impossible to apply a lower standard of efficiency, or 
a disciplme more lement and more lax, to the European 
officials than to their native compeers 

And to these considerations may be added the un- 
doubted fact, that a native Judge or Piefect would be 
fully subjected, m aU the relations of life, to the pubhc 
opmion of his town or district , and that if he became 
justly obnoxious to the commumty, not only might he 
be "Visited "with those legitimate social penalties from 
which the European m a similar position is perfectly 
exempt, but there would be none of that despair of 
being heard, and dread of the consequences of such 
audacity, which too often prevents a complamt bemg 
made against an Enghsh civihau 

Just m proportion as our direct possessions have 
been extended by annexation, competent English officers 

J Sir Charles Trevelyan, when Governor of Madras, was assailed 
with great virulence in the local English society, and in the Indian 
press, which chiefly reflects their views, for baling on one or tao 
occasions departed from the usual plan of smothenng scandals re- 
lating to covenanted civilians ^ 
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Vip^vpi been more ttmly scattered oyer the coontry Tbe 
Oivil Service hae been largely supplemented by the 
Army Even that source has frequently seemed to be 
exhausted and promobona have then been made from 
the nneovenanted ranka^ — elthongh as I have already 
remarked, only for a secondary class of appointments, 
and not m the case of pure nabvee. The occasional 
inefficiency of onr civil administrators has long been, 
and IS, a growing evil it threatema to be aggravated 
by the increased aversion to Indian exHe, and the de- 
creased emoluments of Indian service, Tho evil will 
assuredly not be mitigated, nor will the risk of flagrant 
Bcandai and exposure be lessened, by the spread of edu. 
cabon and enlightenment among certain classes of the 
natives, or by the higher scale of emiditlon demanded 
by Government from native candidates for the public 
service. On the contrary h^junons comparison and 
damaging coUiaione must necesaanly become mote 
common. Tho native press has received a great expan 
Sion within the lost ten year* and, although there is 
still great apathy among tho mass of the higher and 
middle class, the germ of political organisation exists 
at the threo Presidency cities,' and might bo found 
susceptible of a formidable development under the 
- stimulus and agency of talent and self-devotion. 

Setting aside all question of justice and imperial 
policy there seems to me to bo no conceivable correc- 
tive to this formidable and festering disease in onr 
adminiitrution but by tho infusion of now blood with 
a cautious but not a timid hand, from the source that 

* Tta nrithh Inlun Atooduton mtli \u bnuiehei, 

unJ »onio miDor ockUm wlUi aunlUr objects 
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I have iiuhcniod ^Vhen ll)e tA\o laccs arc fairly 
coiiibnied in lelalioii'? and duties of trust and lospoii- 
sibilif}, inteicstcd in the same gicat results, and im- 
pelled by the same ambitions, their icspcctnc good 
qualities and faculties — loused by inibhcity and com- 
petition — Mould, I bche)c, act and leact both upon 
them and upon then rvoik mth most beucficial effect 
to the Empiie 

It IS 1 cvy easy to avoid entering on the merits of 
the question by misiepiesentmg its piopoitioiis, by 
prasentmg it in an ex.iggeiated and iidiculous light, 
by asking 'wliethei it is pioposed to cashiei all the 
Emopcan end servants, covenanted and iincovennnted, 
and to replace them by iiatnes, because they Mmuld 
be so much cheapei , vhether it Mould not be advis- 
able to have a native Commander-in-Chief, a native 
Govemor-fJeneial, and e^'^eu a native Piimc Minister 
of Gicat Biitain To tins I shoidd have only to reply 
that M-heiiever enlightened public oinnion points to a 
native as the best possible Govemoi -General, I hope 
the appointment muII be made , that M'henevei a natu- 
ralised Hiudoo statesman has succeeded in getting 
a majoiity to folloM^ him in the House of Commons, I 
trust he may be made First Lord of the Treasury , and 
that I am content to wait a few years for those events 
But at present enlightened public opinion and official 
experience do teach us that a few natives, — I beheve 
as yet a veiyfeio , — are admirably fitted for the highest 
! judicial offices, foi the admimstrative charge of dis- 
tiicts, and for seats m local Councils , we want their 
^aid, their counsel, and then support, and I smeerely 
hope we shall not be much longer deprived of them 
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I We do not Tnmt Hindoos to govern us m Great 
j Britain but to govern tbemaeivea in tbeir own conn 
I try We must oonsohdate tlw interests and the am- 
bitions of England and of India. "Until the two races 
are engaged m common objects, and actuated by com 
mon aspirations, our Empire will always remain with 
out the first element of stability Them axe no such 
conservatiYe people in the world as the people of India, 
If we will only give them something to conserve. But 
until we give them better men to look up to as 
exemplars and leaders — higher objects, grander achieve- 
ments, and more attainaUe prues, to admire and to 
emulate — they will continue to take a pnde in the 
old glories of Slrajee, Tippoo and Holkar and in the 
recent exploits of Tantia Topee, Sooer Bing, and the 
Ranee of Jhansi, which wo may be sure are very dif 
ferently related In their annals and their ballads frerm 
what they are in our records, and which are by no 
means of a conservative tendency A nation must 
have an ideal 
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London, November 1803 

Eveet great act of state m India seems to liave been 
planned and executed, every general scheme of Indian 
policy seemed to have been based, smce Lord DaUiousie 
assumed the reins of power, upon the supposition that 
India IS, and will for ever remam, removed from the 
arena of European diplomacy But is this so certam ? 
Have we any permanent security agamst mquines and 
remonstrances that might be both humihatmg and 
embarrassmg ? 

Russia has always resented the objections of other 
powers to her treatment of Circassia and Poland , and 
the stem necessity of existence still compels her to pro- 
test, though in a somewhat lowered tone, more querul- 
ous than threatening, agamst foreign sympathy with 
Pohsh insurgents, and foreign suggestions for their 
conciliatioiL But she can no longer avoid or declme 
discussion. And allowing for the greater force and 
influence of pubhc opmion, for the outward homage to 
certain general prmciples of humamty and justice de- 
manded by the spmt of the age, the heaviest pressure 
that has been brought to bear upon Russia, the most 
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effiaent otatncle to ber summary rejection of all advice, 
has certainly been found in those Artaoles of the treaties 
of Yienna, Tvhich rrere intended to give her the King 
dom of Poland Kvery allnsion to the violated pro- 
vifliona of those treaties tends to impugn and menace 
the title of Euaaia, and to strengthen the Polish cause 
•with the sanction of public law 

Lord Bussell, m hia speech at Blairgowne on the 
26th September remarhed m very plain and distinct 
language on the dangerous position into which Russia 
was faUing — “ It seems to me^ said the noble Lwd, 
that it was an curt of great imprudence in Russia, 
when she hod the great advantage to have the act of 
partition condoned, to rgoct the terms on v Inch, by 
the treaty of Vienna, that title -was, os it "were, 
accepted by Ekirope. What may be the consequences 
of that act — what conduct tho different powers of 
Europe may foUo'W’ are not questions upon which I 
can properly enter I merely wish to remark tho fact 
that theso conditions, •which are contained in the 
treaty of Vienna, by which Russia obtamed the king 
dom of Poland, have not been comphed "witlL The 
conditions of the tenure broken the title Itself can 
hardly be complete. 

So strongly have the Rassian statesmen felt this 
difficulty that they would ovidontly much prefer to 
rebnquUh altogether their acknowledged title under 
treaty and to elaim a now ono by right of conquest. 
Russia may hc^tato some time boforo openlv throwing 
herself into so defiant an attitude, but if pressed too 
hard by the Western powers, she will certainly do so 
at last and would then probably find that she hod, 
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l 3 ot 1 i 111 inoial and in logical ‘.ticngth, gained, lathei 
than lo'^t, by the saciifice AIm a} s «!npposing that the 
Rnssinn Govcininent could jilacc a well-founded leh- 
auce on its mateiial abilit}", the wolatcd allegiance and 
two obstinate lebcllions of Poland, and the analog)’- of 
coeicion, when thus foiccd upon a Goveinineiit, uith 
conquest, in all its lights and icsulls, -uould, if slcil- 
fully uiged, form the most sinijde ansMci and ex- 
planation pos'Jible, to any demand foi the constitu- 
tional piivilegcs secuicd to Poland by the ticaties of 
Vienna Put situated as Pussia is, — not quite con- 
iident in her power of inteinal coeicion oi of exteiual 
lesistance, not quite insensible to tlic foice of public 
opinion, — she does not undei-rate the advantage of 
ha-ving the lettei of tlie law on the side of hei teiri- 
toiial possession, she cannot despise the moial lepio- 
bation 01 the contingent hostility of Westeiii Europe 
It appeals, then, to me, that we have in India — to 
adopt Lord Russell’s phiaseolog)' — committed more 
than one “act of great impi-udeiice,” similai to that 
•which he consideis to have vitiated the title of Russia 
to Poland, and to justify the mteiteience of Gieat 
Bntam and Prance Perhaps the clearest and the 
most indisputable instance of an iinpiudent act of 
state IS that of the Carnatic dLsmheritance 

As I have pointed out m Letter III, the British 
right to a dmini ster the Carnatic has been destroyed 
by the violation of the conditions under which that 
right was held , while no title to the territorial sove- 
reignty, recognisable by international law or accepted 
by the people, has ever been acquired or even assumed 
The British Government is not even able to plead a 
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revohitioii or a rebellion, fta Russia doea, or to com- 
plain of Tiolated alliance or allegiance on the part of 
any reigning Pnnce or other member of the Wallajah 
family or of any of their adherents, or of any inhabi- 
tant of the Pnncipahty Nothing whatever has oo- 
cnrred within the last sixty or within the last hundred 
years, that conld authonso any change in the relations 
■between the administering power and the re ign i ng 
Sovereign, without a special negotiation between all 
the contracting parties. Everything remains tn staiiX 
quo as in 1763 when the Tr^ty of Pans was con- 
cluded with France, as when the treaty of 1 801 was 
concluded with the Nawab Axeem-ood-dowlah. In 
short, it Is obvious,— to make use again of Lord Rns- 
sell 8 own words, — that “ the conditions of the tenure 
being broken, the title itself can hardly be complete. 

But the cose becomes more perplexed, and more 
suggestive of future complications and discussions, m 
view of the fact that the Honourable Oompany did 
not act slone, and did not profess or pretend tc confer 
or contnbute anything of its own mere motion and 
Inheiont authority in any slngio passage of the formal 
and solemn documents by which Mahomed All vras 
finally recognised in India as an Independent Pnnce. 
The necessary firmans havmg been procured from the 
Great hlogul, the Emperor of Hindoston,' the next, 
and most important step of all, was to obtain. In favour 
of Mahomed All, an acipiittance for the past, and 
absolution for the future, of all tribute and allegianco 
to hii immediate superior the Nixam Sooba of the 

* ir* 1« ■(> (emM thiDHgboot tfaa oegodtUoitt, uwJ !q sU tb« 
trraiiM ud kQDQodit t cdiuu of Tirallea, isac 
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Deccan, who had nominated his father, Anwar-ood- 
deen Klian, to the subordinate dignity of Nawab of 
tlic Carnatic, then a part of the Nizam's dominions 
This T\ ns effected after much delay, leliictance, and 
resistance on the part of the Court of Hyderabad, by 
the Treaty of J7GS, declaring “peipetual friendship 
and alliance " between the Nizam, the Nawab Walla- 
jah, and the Honourable Company, and in Article VII 
of which “it is «agiecd and acknowledged by the said 
Asoph Jail Nizain-ool-Moolk, that the said Nawab 
"Wallajah, Ins son and their heirs in succession, shall 
enjoy for ever as an altamgah, or free gift, the govern- 
ment of the Caiiiatic, in the fullest and amplest man- 
ner"^ Thus, if there were the slightest giound or 
pretext for saying that the rights of the Wallajah 
family were extinguished, the Nizam, as the oiigmal 
Suzciam and grantor, might prefer a claim to the 
reversion of the Carnatic, at least as good, if not 
stronger, than that of the Honourable Company 

This Treaty of 1768, under which many advantages 
were gained by the Company from the Nizam, is still 
in force , it was expressly confirmed by the Tieaty of 
1800," and the Nizam's Government has never given 
its consent or adhesion to any alteration of the settle- 
ment thereby concluded. Indeed, the Nizam has never 
been consulted on the subject , no intimation of that 
settlement having been abrogated, was ever given to 
that Prmce, either in 1801 or at any subsequent 
penod. 

Nor IS the subversion of that settlement a matter 
on which the Nizam can be supposed to look with 

1 Volume of Treaties, 1863, p. 123. “ D tto, p 140 

Q 
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indifference. Even if w© set aside as romantic non 
sense all those considerations of common race and 
religion, and ancestral ties, trhich might be eipectod 
to influence the Niaam — even if tvb enmmarnj reject, 
as they 'wonld do at Calontta, any pretensions of the 
Nixam to an external policy of his own, — there will 
still remain certain point* m the Oamatio case ao 
manifestly affepctmg hia intereats, so directly threaten 
ing hia own posaeasions, that it would be difficult, if 
not impossible to erode or resent his deonand for ex 
planationa. If, after fifty years of uninterrupted 
oiml and miitiarj; odmtm/rtrattorH ^ and after two 
snccossiona, wa were entitled, — ^withont form apology 
or public notice, — to confiscate the Carnatie, and to 
refuse the stipulated share of the revenues to the 
Nawab — after how many yeorti of "eartiimFe manors 
meni, • and after how many succeasions, shall we be 
entitled to appropriate the Nisam a two provincoB of 
Berar and to refuse any longer to render true and 
faithful accounts," and ** malce ovcx the Burplus re- 
veunea ^ annually to the Sovereign of Hyderabad ? 
How this (jnestion could be answered, how any dis- 
tinction could be drawn between the two cases so as 
to reassure the Nisam's Govenunent, appears to me 
to bo quite an insoluble problem. 

There is another similar case impending. In the 
ostabliriiment or revival, under Lord ’Wellesley’s ad 
ministration, of the Hindoo state of Mysore, the 
Honourable Company did not act olouo, but in cou 

» The «0Tdi t»eJ Id ih* Treitj of IWll vllli th* K »ib Ateern 
oo<J uo«le. 

. Tern, ovd In 

lame of Trrttie* 1H.»0 p. 0 
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cert •with the Ni 2 :am The Subsidiary Treaty of 1799 
■with the Rajah of Mysore is declared in the preamble 
to be concluded in consequence of what was “ stipu- 
lated in the Treaty of the 22nd of June 1799” (the 
Partition Treaty of Mysore) “ between the Honourable 
Enghsh East India Company and the Nawab Nizam- 
ood-dowla " for effectmg a settlement of the terri- 
tories of the late Tippoo Sultaun,” — and “ m order to 
carry the said stipulations mto effect ” ^ The princi- 
ple of the origmal offensive and defensive aUiance be- 
tween the Company and the Nizam was that of “ an 
equal division of conquered territory,” as stated m 
Article VI of the Treaty of 1790 and although Lord 
Wellesley considered that, according to the letter of 
the new treaty of 1798, the Nizam could not demand 
a share in the territorial acquisitions beyond his rela- 
tive proportion m the expenses and exertions of the 
campaign, yet the prmciple of equal di-vision was m 
fact adopted as the basis of the new arrangements 
Indeed, so clearly was the spirit of the long standing 
engagements between the allies m favour of the Nizam's 
claim, that the same plan of equal partition was pur- 
sued m the treaties of 1804 and 1818, after the first 
and second Mahratta wars ^ On both occasions the 
Nizam received rather more than his fair share of the 
territories conquered by the alhed forces 

The following passages from -the contemporary de- 

^ Collection of Treaties, 1812, p 4 : 54 = 

" Volume of Treaties, 1853, p 133 

3 Volume of Treaties, 1853, pp 157-169 tbe Treaty of 1818 
the Nizam not onlj gamed an exemption from debts ivhich he oncd 
the dethroned Peishwa, amounting to about sixtj millions of 
rupees (six millions sterling), but cessions of territory which gaie 
him at least eighteen lakhs of additional revenue 

Q2 
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Bpatctes TTill prove tliat Lord Welle*lev follv aclmcm' 
ledged the Nioun 8 concmrcnt nght and interest in 
the disposal and aettleTnent of the province* conquered 
firom Tippoo 

It is almost superfluous to state to you that the 
■whole kingdom of Mysore, having fallen to the arms 
of the Company and the Nxsavi^ is at present to he 
considered as a part of their dominions by right of 
conquest ^ 

From the justice and success of the late war with 
Tippoo Sultau, the Compan^^ and the Nytam derived 
an undoubted nght to the disposal of the dominions 
conquered by theu united arma. The nght of con 
quest entitled the Company and the h^\jram to retain 
the whole territory m their own hands the cession of 
it to any other party might he a couaideration of pohcy 
or humanity but could not be claimed on any ground 
of justice or right, * 

To have divided the whole territory equally be- 
ttoeen ike Company and the Kuam while It would 
have aflbrded strong grounds for jealousy to the Mah 
rattaa, would have aggrandized the Nixams power 
beyond the bounds of discretion,*** 

The Rajah of Mysore wiU therefore be restored to 
the throne and raamtamed on It under the proUclion 
of the Company Me htzam, and I trust tdso of the 
Mahrattas, who certainly all have a concurrent and 
common interest In the exclusion of Tippoo s famUy ‘ 

It surely might bo supposed, when a Principality 
had thus been constructed or reconstituted out of tor 

> W BrtpiUliM tol.Dp. 13 . »rHuo,p c. 

* IhU<Hp.30. 4 p,ay 
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ntories conquered by two allies, and m consequence of 
the stipulations of a treaty between them, that this 
settlement ought not to be disturbed, that this Pimci- 
pahty ought not to be summarily appropriated by one 
of those two aUies, without the other’s consent having 
been asked, without any previous consultation havmg 
taken place, without any explanation or notice having 
been given The impropriety and irregularity of such 
a proceedmg do not neem to be lessened m the present 
instance, when we recall to mind that for ten years 
before and for twenty years after that settlement, those 
two powers had contmued to act upon that principle of 
equal partition which was the basis of their original 
alliance , that Lord Wellesley himself declares that the 
only alternative to the Hindoo restoration, would have 
been to divide the conquered country with our ally , 
and that he anticipates the mamtenance of the Mysore 
State under the protection of the Company and of the 
Nmam ^ 

By the Treaties of Vienna, to which France and 
Great Biitam were parties, Cracow and Poland weie 
established as separate States, — the former as a Free 
City under the protectoiate of the thiee partitioning 
powers, the latter as a constitutional Kingdom undei 
the Eomanoff dynasty, but not mcorporated m the 
Eussian Empire The absoiption of Cracow by Austria 
in 1846, and the several encroachments by Eussia on 

^ And this leliance on the Nizam’s concurrent protection, which 
I have quoted, is not stated in a document intended to persuade or 
flatter that Court, but in a despatch addressed to Dundas (Lord 
Melville), then President of the Board of Control, where no empty 
compliment to the Nizam could possibly find a place, and uheie 
Lord Welleslej would be sure to express himself frankly on such a 
point 
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■tiiQ conatitntloii and separate existence of Poland liave 
from time to time formed subjects of remonstrance and 
protest by Great Bntam and Prance. Mysore 'vraa 
establisbed as a topamte State by tbe Partition Treaty 
of 1799 and If its incorporation mto tbe Bntisb 
Empire vrere contemplated, the NUam, as joInt-con 
queror jomt restorer and jornt-protector Tronld have 
at least a* strong groonda of complaint against Great 
Britain, as erer Great Bntam and France had against 
Russia or Anstna. 

"Well — it is generally nnderstood that Mysore is 
marhed for absorption at the death of the present aged 
K^ah end that the same faciitions and unfounded 
plea of a lapse for want of hears natural, under which 
Sattora Kagpore, and Jhansi were annexed, is the ap- 
pomted engine of destmctioiL 

Kot only would the Nizam hare a good cause of 
protest against the appropriation of Mysore by the 
British GoTemmeut for its own aggrandisement as 
an unauthorised rerersal of the settlemeoit of 1799 
as a measure opposed to the traditional policy of hU 
house but even in the case of a genuine and nnaroid 
able “ lajae,** by the extinction of the rdgning family 
his claim to a partition would be irresistiblo on 
the contrary the lapse " pronounced or porognosti 
cated were not genuine, but, as I contend, factitious 
and unfounded, the protest and remonstranco of the 
Court of Hydenihacl would be stfli more formidable 
and embarrassing. 

Of course, U may be said, and it probably would 
bo said by some of the Dalhousie-Rcaldent school of 
Indian politicians, that any such disagreeable inquiries 
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by so insignificant a potentate as tlie Nizam,—" one 
of our feudatories,” "a mere nobleman,” as th.^Fiiend 
of India loves to call him, — ^would be simply disguised 
treachery and intolerable msolence, and should be not 
ansvered but punished This slashing style of diplo- 
macy, false in prmciple, defiant of historical fact and 
pubhc law, and utterly reckless and hopeless of the 
future, has been much m favour of late years In my 
humble opinion it has never been really successful, — 
not even m outward show, — and a state of things 
might very easdy and speedily anse, under which its 
imprudence and impotence would be obvious even to 
those Calcutta gentlemen who look upon the Friend 
of India as an oracle 

The Nizam is not " a nobleman,” or " one of our 
feudatories,”^ but the Sovereign of Hyderabad, and an 
ally of the British Government I doubt not that he, 
and several other Indian Prmces, who are, equally 
with the Nizam, left, under the terms of then? treaties 
with the East India Company, m the possession of ab- 
solute local power, and of every prerogative of mon- 
archy, might be mduced, by very simple and equitable 
means, not only to acknowledge the Queen as their 
Imperial Suzerain, but to adopt, imder her Majesty^s 
guidance and example, a constitutional form of govern- 
ment," and a sound financial system , but this pohcy 

1 Fnend of India, June 5th, 1862, “ The Nizam, hke all his 
fellow feuflatones” — August 28th, 1862, " We would teach great 
Hindoo and Mussnlman nobles as Holkar, Scindia, and the Nizam” 
— April 23rd, 1863, “ A Mussulman noble, our own subject, m Hy- 
derabad,” — and so forth, in the same regal style, on innumerable 
occasions 

- I may observe that in speaking of a constitutional form of 
government, I by no means contemplate the hasty introduction of 
representative institutions What I understand by a constitutional 
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TTiU never be advanced by false pretennona, or by 
arrogant misrepresentation 

The Nuam had asseirted and aecnied his indepen- 
dence of Delhi for upwards of forty years before crar 
first treaty with him m 1766 ^ The English have 
never known the Niaam have never had any dealings 
or any conummicationfl with him, except as an inde- 
pendent Sovereign. Lord Dalhonsie himself^ while 
aiming to deprive the Niaom of a large portion of his 
domimonB,® observed that he was an independent 
Prince, ** and that “the BnbBh Government was bonnd 
by the solemn obligations of a treaty to abstain from 
all interference in hia Highness a internal afiairs,"* and 
had “ guaranteed to him the exercise over his own 
subjects of his own sole and absolute anthority As 
on. Independent Sovereign ruling over ten mflliona of 
subjects, as the most ancient and inSuential Mussulman 
Pnnce In India, the Nixom will not, I think, be generally 
consldCTcd in Europe as a very insignificant person 
age. 

The Nisam in consequence of his great power and 

Uonarrfa H a Uonircb «ho aeknowlt^lT^ the ■opreroaer of thA 
Ia who bea djTrtled I lai'^lf of dirvH Jadidal foncUont, aod who 
earner on the work of WldatloB by aome fonnal pmo«^ which 
■dailu, at the leaat, the foil risbt of petition. 1 do Dot eell oor 
Oe^erDIBent of I dla a doapotNoj It forriM are eoniilUrtional, 
and pment a fair prospect of fatar« popalarmtioo. 

‘ Urent DolTa Hwery of tba Uahraua 1820 to! i p dTSi 

VoloToe of Treaties 1861 p 110. 

* rapm ralatiTa to the Niiam 10M p. 107 Sea alw Tke Enj 
Uit fa Indfa^ 70 

> I>lUo,p,*0 A Ditto p. as, 

* Ditto, p W The treaty obUcaUoo referred to will be found In 

Artltle X\ of the Treaty f IftO«V— \ oloto* of TreaUea, p, 1 40 

**Th# Henonrable Company a Oovwniment, oo their part hereby 
dcelire that they be e no manner of cooeera with any of hit Illsh- 
net •chnJten.rerMlom tiibJ«Uor»manta,wilhre*p*rtloabotn 
ha lUghse** U abvdote 
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lufluence, liis assumed and acicno'wledged dignity, and 
index^endence of all feudal and fedeial ties, at the period 
of our fiist connection with the Couit of Hydeiahad, 
and of our imintenupted alhance during one bundled 
yeais of war and peace, has never been lequiied to 
divest himself so completely of all power of negotia- 
tion and external pohtical action, as have, almost 
witliout exception, the other Piinces of India ^ 

He certainly has i enounced the light of making war, 
except under our wing In Aiticle XVI of the tieaty 
of 1800, the Nizam “engages never to commit any 
act of hostility or aggression against any power what- 
ever , and m the event of any differences aiismg, what- 
ever adjustment of them the Company's Government, 
weighing matters in the scale of truth and justice, may 
determme, shall meet with full appiobation and ac- 
quiescence 

But whereas the Nawab of Oude engaged not to 
open any commumcation with other States except 
with "the knowledge and concurrence' of the British 
Government,^ and the Eajah of Nagpore to hold no 
mtercourse with other powers, “ except through the 
Besident or other minister of the Honourable Com- 
pany while the feudatory and tributary Prmces are 


1 The only Pnnce in India who retains the fnll power of declar- 
ing war and peace, and of establishing diplomatic relations, is the 
Rajah of Dholpore, a petty State with about 100,000 inhabitants ' 
Tbe treaty of 1805 provides that this State “iwll remain exempt 
from all orders of the Adawlut and other demands of the Honour- 
able Company, and Maha Rajah Rana hereby agrees to take npon 
himself the responsibility of adjusting all disputes which may arise, 
either external or internal, and no responsibility for assistance or 
protection remains with the Honourable Company " And there 
are no restrictions whatever Vol of Treaties, 1853, p 383 4 
3 Vol of Treaties, 1853, p. 149 ® Ditto, p 73 

Q 3 
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subjected to rtill stacter conditlonB, — the Btipoktions 
made by Iiord Wellealey 'mth the Nixam in the treaty 
of 1800 -which have not been modified by any later 
agreement leave him much more free , recognise his 
common interest in the paciflcation and general pohcy 
of the Empire and place him m a position of confi- 
dential partnerahip -with the British Govermnent. 

Thus In Article XV — His Highness the Niaam 
engages neither to commence nor to pniroe, m future 
any negotiations with any other power whatever trtfA 
out ffivxng prvnous notice and entering xnto mutual 
consuttationwith the Hononrable East IndiaCompany s 
Government” The Niram agrees to mform and con 
suit hiB ally before entonng on any negotiation, bnt 
neltbcr undertaVea absolutely to abstain from inch 
negotiation, a/Ur dne notice and consnltation, nor to 
adopt the viewB of the British Government, if the 
opinion of the two States should nnfortanntely differ 
He promises, by Article XVT, to acquiesce in the Hon 
ourahle Company s decision where hostlhtiea have 
occurred or are likely to occur between hia own and 
some other GovemmenL Ho makes no such promise 
with reference to any other canso or ground of nego- 
tiation, Still lesa does he abandon his natnrol right 
to discuss and remonstrate with the British Govern 
mont on any of their measures which may be opposed 
to his interests, or incompatiblo with the existing en 
gagements between the two States. 

Tho British Qo-vemment indeed, folly admits the 
consuUativo equality of tho Nixam and bv Article II 
it Is laid down that if either of the contracting par 
tics be compelled to go to war then the contracting 
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parties -mil pioceed to concert and prosecute sucli 
fiu'tlier measures as the case shall api^ear to demand. 

I am not arrare whether on every subseq^uent occasion 
of hostilities bieaking out, the British Government 
has, m confoimity with this Aiticle, consulted and 
concerted measures with the Court of Hyderabad , but 
it is clear that such a course ought to have been 
adopted. 

Again, it is agreed by Article XII, that the con- 
tracting parties will employ all practicable means of 
concihatiou to prevent the calamity of war , and, for 
that purpose, vuU at all times be ready to enter mto 
amicable explanations with other States, and to culti- 
vate and improve the general relations of peace and 
amity with all the powers of India, according to the 
true spirit and tenor of this defensive treaty 

Until the accession of Naseer-ood-dowla, father of 
the present ruler of Hyderabad, in the year 1 829, the 
Nixam, in his correspondence with the Governor- 
General, had always used the imperial phrase of 
“ md ha-doialut” or “ our royal self,^" while the British 
Viceroy employed the style of an inferior m rank, 
calling himself “ niyazmund" or "this petitioner” 
The Governor-General, with great judgment, took the 
convenient opportunity of a new succession to discon- 
tmue this objectionable practice, and the correspon- 
dence has been smce that time conducted in terms of 
perfect equahty ® But the long contmued form proves 
how far removed the Nizam's pohtical position was 
above that of " a feudatory ” 

1 Volume of Treaties, 1853, p 147 

3 The Nizam, by G H Bnggs, 1861, vol i, p 104 
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WliateTer theory m short, may be aasnmed as to 
the political demeanour and style proper to feudatory 
and tnbntary PrmcipaliticB, TTonld be by no means 
applicable to the State of Hyderabad, An animated 
and persevering controvert on the subject of thp an 
neiation of Jlysore, or the confiscation of the Oamatio, 
Tvonld be nedther nn^Tarr&ntable nor unbecoming on 
the part of the Nixom, ■while it mij^ht be most detri- 
mental to the honour and credit of the British CJrown, 
But some of our Calcutta friends may stall declare 
that onr Government would Aow culpable weakness 
and timidity if any impertinent interference or m 
quirles on the part of any native Pnnce, ■wtne tolerated, 
for a moment, or allowed to pass nnicbnked, even if 
unpunished they may treat •with derision the mflitaiy 
power and resources of the Nuam, and assert that the 
Governor-General could, os Lord Dalhousie threatened, 
** crush him at his -will at any tune. Perhaps there 
may be •within the grasp of the Hyderabad Govern 
ment some material and some moral means of defen 
sive •war and offensive coalitions, that are very littlo 
suipceted by irrespon^le journalists but as to the 
immediate result of such a contest, If promptly and 
Tigorouily pushed to an Issue, there can be no doubt 
or question whatever Indeed, I have myself pointed 
out what appears to mo to be the shortest and safest 
proceaa.* But there it is, cccordmg to my ■views, that 

r»pm irliilmr to the Mi»ib 1831 p. 4S i— tee Tit Fnf 

Uth i* /ntffa, pp 77 1 bare nerer i«n t eopj of the r^nUa 

oT^Ilh^tl of LoTii I>»lheitu1rt letter hot It h wia thtt tl>o wonl 
ofhc|«lly frtiulti d “ enMli UtertUj iseim trtmple trader foot 
Intffint tbU Unfftiife nted ht » tiist of rroferand pe*c* to ibo 
pettietl rrinee or PmUent of Chritunjoial 
* J»U p as 
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our real ciiflkultics -w oukl begin ‘Without counting 
the direct cost and knowni iisk of ■\\ar oi coeicivc 
execution against a laigc natne State, there Mould be 
a great cliancc of oui being drn en into annexation, 
M'ltli tlie inevitable finant'ial loss, further disjicrsion of 
the amiy, and all the occult and cuinulatne dangcis 
of that delusive policy 

I am not, thcieforc, ashamed to confess that, on 
merely prudential giounds, I strongly object to suck 
pi evocations and temptations being tliroivn in the 
Nizam’s m ay, as the confiscation of the Carnatic, or 
the impending extinction of the ^Mysore State I do 
not like the idea of its being open to that Prince to 
make demands and remonstrances Mhich could neither 
be satisfied nor lofiited, and •winch, if persisted in, 
could be answered by no aigiimcnt but war 

But it is by no means inconceivable that these ques- 
tions might be raised by the Nizam’s Government at 
an avkuard ciisis, — perhaps vdicn v’e had just hanged 
or tiansjioited, or M'cre about to hang or transport, 
some of the Wallajah family, or some of their heie- 
ditary adherents foi high tieason or sedition, or during 
some local disturbance or a wai in some other native 
State, or with a Euiopean power, when it would be 
veiy inconvenient to add to the general excitement or 
disaffection, oi to widen the area of hostilities 

But it IS not the Nizam alone, among all thePiinces 
and potentates of the world, who could, in pursuance 
of a national pohey, or in response to an outcry of 
pubhc opimon, fix upon some Indian grievance or 
scandal as a pomt for inquiry and remonstrance 

With the exception of Poitugal, closely alhed and 
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almost dependent upon Great Bntain, France is the 
only other European power which has any temtonal 
dominion or direct interests npon the csontinent of India. 
Beaidoa the foot hold, tt* Thmrs callfl it,^ of Pondi- 
cherry France possesses the fonr smaller settlementa 
of K'ftnrn.1^ Ohandemagor© Tanaon, and hfahd. 

I have not been able to ascertain whether the pro- 
position was ever lenonsly entertained by onr Go- 
vernment, — but mmoura to that effect have prevailed, 
end it baa more than once been discnsscd both by 
English and French wntera, — that the fonr minor sot- 
tlements ehonld bo relinquished to Great Bntam, in 
exchange for a proportionate cession to France of ter 
rltory ^acent to Pondicherry It appears to me that 
a negotiation on this subject could hardly be brought 
to a very advanced stage, without the question of txU9 
aasuuung o very ugly aspect All the temtory sar 
rounding Pondicherry Is Included in the Camatio , 
and if the facts and arguments adduced by me in this 
Letter and m 1/ettcr m, are worth anything, it would 
bo dilBcuIt for the British negotiators to show that 
this ProTinco belonged to the Government which they 
represented or to show by their credentials that they 
were duly authorised or vested vdth powers to treat 
for the cession of any part of it All the old treaties, 
capitulations, and sunnuds would of course bo over 
hauled on the occasion and there axe probably some 
very cunous documents of this description to be found 
in the French archives. 


d»at rW i (frr» d« ChMid^rntgw et roodlebtrT 
dm \ y-nl ml*. iDdknos, UUwtw da Cotwolu et Jo 
FmrUe lari* Ifcilj Tol.Ul,p 27 
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Tlie French Government did not noquire Pondi- 
clienv, nnd docs not contimie to liold it, by virtue of 
nny grant or gift fioni tlicBiilisli Go'vcinnicnt It is 
tnic that Pondicherry and the othei Ficnch settlements 
vicic repeatedly captured duiing •\\ai, and icsloicd at 
the ‘^c^einl tieaties of peace of 17S2, 1802, nnd ISl f, 
as other captuicd islands and distiicts mcic siniilaily 
restoied to us and our allies But this nmlual resti- 
tution of conquests is not cqunnlcnt to a cession , it 
confers no new title, nnd cannot amend a defective 
one, though in each instance it cleail}'- amounts to a 
recognition by the parly which lestoies the conquered 
teiiitor}’ But, for liis right against the woild, for 
hi'^nnswei to any advci sc claimant, tlie lestored power 
must fall back upon his original title The oiigiiial 
title of the Fiench to the site of Pondicherry, and a 
small adjacent tract, is founded on a grant fiom the 
jMussulman King of Beejapore in 1672, confiimed by 
various sunnuds from the Nizam and tlie Nawabs of 
the Carnatic But the two small distiicts of Valanour 
and Bahour, now included m the settlement of Pondi- 
cheriy, were acquired at some period subsequent to 
the Treaty of Peace of 1782,^ having been, m accord- 
ance with Article XIV of that tieaty, “procured"’ for 
the French Government, by the good offices of His 
Bntannic Majesty, from the Nawab Wallajah ^ 

The French, therefore, hold at present a part of 
then possessions in India as a cession, or more probably 

1 Treaty of Peace of 1782, Ait XIV — “Jondicliery sera egale- 
ment rendu et garnnti a la France, de mdme qae Knncal et Sa 
Slajeste Bntannique proenrera, pour ser\ir d’arrondissement a 
Pondicheiy, les deui districts de Valanour et do Bahour” War- 
tens’ Eecueil, tome ui, p 525 
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u ft perpetual jaghire,^ from tliat veryKaTVBb WalLy all 
■whom both powers had prenouflly recogmfied by the 
Treaty of Pana in 1763 aa the legitimate Soyereign 
of the conntiy Although four saccesaioni have taken 
place since that Sovereign 8 demise, although ft lineal 
descendant now cUimfl the succession, the arbitrary 
decree of the Honourable East India Company de- 
clftnng that sovereignty to be extinct, still remains 
•unreversed and undisturbed by Her Majesty the Queen. 
And yet there has been no war or rebellion, no revo- 
lution or coup d 6tat, upon which ft new system might 
have beeu founded and the arbitrary decree of the 
Honourable CJompany is simply known to the world 
by the silOTt refusal of Pnnce Axeem Jah s rights, nn 
justified and unexplained by any visible process, by any 
public proclamation, or bv any diploruatlo document 
Under theso drcumstancoa, It would clearly be as im- 
possible for the French, or any other Government to 
accept a cession of any part of the Oomatic from the 
power in whoso hands the civil and military odnunis- 
tratlon of that country ■was placed in trust for tho 
lawful Sovereign as it would be to accqjt a cession of 
any of the districts aimdarly placed in trust by Scondia 
and the Nitam or of the Ionian Islands, or any part 
of those Islands, which ■were by tho Treaty of Vienna, 
and on analogous principles, placed under the protcc 
lion of the British Monarch- 

Bat this Is not olb By Article XI of the treaty of 
Paris in 1 / G3 It was in faet agreed that tho rivalry of 
the French and English in tho Carnatio should cease, 

‘ ^ h Iht fom at that tlra bm I An not kw tl at 
tbP Frmeh or ihrir tmUea with the nauta I nn«», har« 

erer Men pnllisbed. 
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but on ccitam conditions, one of ■wbicb was the re- 
cognition of Mahomed All Wallajah by both of the 
contracting parties ^ The struggle tor predonunancy in 
the Deccan and the Carnatic, had commenced, and had 
been chiefly promoted, by the European rivals taking 
part m the disputed successions and other quarrels of 
native Prmces, and for some years was earned on with 
varrying success, until, dunng the brilhant career of 
Dupleix, the domimon of India seemed to be allotted 
to Erance But during the Seven Years" war, the dis- 
sensions of the Eiench leaders and the mcapacity of 
the Erench Grovemment, gave full effect to the superi- 
ority of Biitish arms, and the Erench Kmg, while 
recovermg his Indian possessions by the Treaty of 
Pans, jomed with his Britannic Majesty in recogmsmg 
that Nawab of the Carnatic, whose succession had 
been opposed by the Erench and their native aUies 
dunng the war 

The stipulations of the Treaty of Pans, so far as 
they have not been altered by subsequent treaties, are 
as much part of the pubbe law of Europe as the 
Tieaty of Vienna The lapse of a century has no 
more mvahdated the former, than the lapse of half 
a century has abohshed the latter The treaty of 
Pans has never been abrogated as a whole , and 
Article XI is not one among those Articles that 
have been annulled or modified by more recent en- 
gagements 

Nor was it an Article to which the Erench Govern- 

1 “Et afin de conserver la Paix future sur la C6te de Coromandel 
et d’Onxa, Ip'? Anglois et les Fran 90 ia jdconnoitrout Mahomet Ally 
Khan pour LSgitime Nabob du Carnate ” Martens’ Eooueil, tomet, 
p lid 
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mcat agieed ■without difficulty or diacussioTL Ou the 
contrary the irliole history of the negotiation proves 
that the French diplomatlsta considered that they 'w^ore 
making a great sacrifice, while the British plenipo- 
tentiary and the BirectoTa of the East India Company 
exulted at having gamed an important advantage.^ 
The Duke of Bedford, who represented Great Britain 
on the occasion, makes the following remarks in hia 
analytical report on the treaty addressed to the Secre 
tary of State, Lord ^romont Art 11 "We have 
earned this material Article in its fullest extent. Ben- 
gal IB extended to the ^tats dti Sovhoh de Benzole 
and those Umita are explained by my declaration, as 
pomted out by the East In^ Directors add to this, 
that th« Eastern Pnne^s are adnowledped and the 
pretensions for satisfaction renounced (without the 
addition at first insisted on by France) , and it clearly 
appears that the whole of this Article has passed in 
the fullest extent to the desire of the East India 
Directors thcmsplves, • 

And we learn from Lord Bussell b Introduction to 
the Bedford Correspondence, that thia same ArticlQ 
XI -wua tho only Article in the treaty which •was so 
keenly contested as nearly to lead to a suspension of 
the negotiations. If not to a renewal of the -war The 
Article had been framed by the Eost India Directors 
in terms which they supposed would securo all the 
fruits of their latest successes but after tho prellmi 
norics had been signed, they found that tho period by 
which the mutual restoration of conquests in Bengal 
and ou tho coasts of Coromandel and Orissa, was to 

* Jnf/ p. 07 • DctUord CormpsDdniM t 1 U ICl 
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be regulated, had been injudiciously stated as “ the 
time of the war breaking out m the year 1749/’ 
under which condition the French would have retained 
and reentered upon several extensive districts , and the 
Duke of Bedford, therefore, on their uigent repre- 
sentation, msisted that the draft should be altered m 
the definitive treaty, so that the regulating period 
should be thrown back to “ the commencement of the 
year 1749 

“The French mimsters," says Lord Eussell, “de- 
murred The Duke of Bedford said, in that case he 
could only demand his passports, and lay his case be- 
fore Parhament The Due de Choiseul knew his 
firmness, respected his straightforwaid character, and 
yielded the pomt^^- 

The Article as ultimately agreed upon, was cleaily 
intended upon both sides to be at once a compromise, 
and a pledge of future non-mtervention Mahomed 

1 The Article as finally settled stood as follows — 

“ Great Britain shall restore to France in the condition they now 
are, the different factories which that Crown possessed, as well on 
the coast of Coromandel and Onssa, as also m Bengal, at the be- 
ginning of the year 1740 And France renounces all pretensions 
to the acquisitions which she has made on the coast of Coromandel 
and Onssa,” (Fort St David, Ciiddalore and its dependencies,) “and 
his Most Christian Majesty shall restore on his part all that he may 
have conquered from Great Britain in the East Indies dunng the 
present war, and will expressly cause Natal and Tampanouly” 
(Bencoolen) “in the Island of Sumatra, to be restored And he 
further engages not to erect fortifications, or to keep troops in any 
part of the dominions of the Subadar of Bengal , and in order to 
preseive future peace on the coast of Coromandel and Onssa, the 
English and Fiench shall actnowledge Mohammed Ah Khan for 
legitimate Nabob of the Carnatic, and Salabut Jung for legitimate 
Subadar of the Deccan, and both parlies shall renounce all de- 
mands and pretensions of satisfaction, mth which they might 
chaige each other or their Indian allies, for (he depredation or 
pillage committed on either side during the war ” 

* Bedford Correspondence, Introduction, p xxin 
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All, who from the first had attached himBelf to Bntiflh 
mteresta, was now recognised by the French. Salabnt 
Jnng, on the other hand, who owed his elevation to 
Bnssy and h ^d always been fiiendlv to the French and 
obedient to their influence, while his brother Nfrsam 
All was hostile to them, was acknowledged by the 
British as Nixom Subadar of the Deccan.^ But, al 
though the French Government, after some years of 
war and after exhausting all the resources of diplo- 
macy consented to give np the contest in Southern 
Tiitlm by recognising onr ally it does not at all follow 
that they could by any means have been induced at 
that tme to consent to our taking posaeaslon and as- 
auming the sovereignty of the Cnmatlo, any more 
than France and Xlusila, though agreeing to place the 
Ionian Bepublic under Bntash prolection would haTO 
consented in 1815 to resign those islands to Great 
Bntam in full possession and eorereignty — any more 
than Great Britain, Spam, and Anrtna, though tolerat- 
ing, and perhaps appronng of the occupation, would 
now 08 a matter of course, consent to the French as- 
suming the sovereignty of Mexico It has boon ro- 
insrked by one of the ablest modem writers on History 
ond Politics as a science, that at the epoch of the Peaco 
of Paris, the French by no means despaired of regain- 
ing their share of influence and power on the contment 
of India. “ In the Fast,'* says Hccrcn, from the time 
"England estabUehed hersdf in Bengal, (1703) the pro- 

* It • «U1 a ibe npfrntUtkmi wen in 

r'an>|v IjqiJoDit K il ibtvneU k d impntoned bj bW brotb r 
Vlino Al *br> pat blm to Heiih *noQ anib tmn^of iba tmijr 
of Pari bemoa known. Mill* lit lory boolc k chaptera ULif 
sad tUL, 
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ponderance "was cleaily in liar favour Fiance, never- 
tlieless, still retained hopes of being able to restoie tlie 
balance”^ It is quite clear that, by the treaty of 
Pans, tbe Piencb Government not only did not ac- 
knowledge Biitisb sovei e]gnty in tbe Carnatic, but actu- 
ally joined with Great Bntam in effecting a settlement 
wbicb forbade and piecluded tbe assumption of British 
sovereignty And they have never consented to that 
settlement being disturbed , they have no official cog- 
nisance of its ever having been disturbed. 

Some writers on international law, and some emi- 
nent diplomatists, have on particular occasions upheld 
the position that the specific provisions of previous 
treaties are annulled by war, unless expiessly renewed 
and confiimed by the terms of the subsequent treaty 
of peace But this principle has seldom been mam- 
tamed m argument, and never piacticaUy enforced, 
without considerable bmitations and exceptions On 
the other hand, many celebrated jurists have declared 
that, although suspended during hostibties, all old es- 
tabhshed treaties, — if not absolutely and manifestly 
incompatible with an altered state of affairs produced 
by the war, and recognised by the new treaty, — are 
revived m full force on the conclusion of peace Thus 
Vattel pronounces that “ to take up arms for a fresh 
cause IS no breach of the treaty of peace ” " It is of 
great importance to diawa proper distmction between 
a new war and the breach of an existmg treaty of peace, 
because the rights acquired by such treaty still subsist, 
notwithstandmg the new war 


^ Heeren’s Historical Treatises, Oxford, 1836, p 338 
2 Vattel, book iv, chap iv, London, 1811, pp 440, 447 
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The more matnred and modem doctrine aeema to he 
that -^hicli ivaa eventually admitted on both aides 
during the negotiations at Ghent, which preceded the 
Treaty of Peace between Great Britain and the "0111108 
States m 1815 namely that there are treaties and ports 
of treaties which, by their nature, are irrevocable and 
unalterable, while other treaties, or some of their par 
ticular stipuiatLons, may be Mily said to have ex 
piled by lapse of time, or by the force of unforeseen 
circumstaucea. The English plenipotentianee on this 
occasion, at firrt asserted that certain privileges of 
fiihing off the coast of Newfoundland, secured to 
Amencan citixens by the treaty of 1783 were abro- 
gated by tbe recent war The Amencans protested 
against this rule and contended that this treaty con- 
taining the first general recognition of their indepon 
dence, their temtonal boundanea, and the other 
fundamental bases of their separate existence as a 
sovereign state, was intended, and must be considered 
to bo of perpetual and uncbongeable obbgation- 

It IS to bo observed, savs Sir Robert PhiHuoorc^ 
referring to this discussion, in his Commentanea on 
International Low "that England did not wholly tra 
verso this allegation, but denied the application of this 
pnnapio to the provision rcJatuig to the Fisheries. 

“ It appears, he continues, to tho writer of these 
pages, that tho doctnno Intended to bo convoyed in the 
English note was In harmony with that convoyed in 
tbe text, namely tho doctnno that thoro is a distinc- 
tion between tho parts of a Treaty which recognised 
a pnnclplo and object of permanent policy and tho 
parts which related to objects of passing and tem- 
porary expediency 
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“ Nor IS tins doctrine at varinncc wntli the opinion 
of LIr Wheaton himself, who sa 3 ’'s in one part of his 
Elements — 

“ ‘ Geneial compacts between nations may be dl^^ded 
into what are called Tiansiiomj Conventions, and 
Treaties properly so termed The fiist are perpetual 
in their ratine, so that being once earned into effect, 
they subsist independently of any change in the sov- 
ereignty and form of government of the contractmg 
parties , and although their opeiation may in some 
cases be suspended durmg war, they revive on the 
return of peace, without any exjness stipulation 
Such are Treaties of cession, boundary, or exchange 
of territory ' ” ^ 

The same distinguished authonty, Wheaton, m 
another passage, stiU more pertinent to our inquiry, 
remarked that “ the reasoning of England seemed to 
confine the perpetmty of obligation to recognitions and 
acknowledgments of title”" It is precisely within 
this category of “ recogmtions and acknowledgments 
of title,” that Article XI of the treaty of Pans must 
be classed. This Article was, as pointed out by the 
Court of Directors m their letter to Fort St George 
of the 9th March 1763, at once a recognition and ac- 
knowledgment of Mahomed Ah's title as legitimate 
Sovereign of the Carnatic, and of our title to the ter- 
ntones held under grant from that Prmce ^ Indeed, 

* Phillimore (K J) Commentanes on Intemataonal Law, vol 
jii, pp 608 9 

2 Wheaton’s Elements, p 341, quoted in Phillimore’s Commen- 
tanes, vol ni, p 008 

^ I have already extracted this passage at p 07, but I annex it 
here for more easy reference — “A farther advantage we hope to 
derive from the lecogmtion of this Pnnee” (the Nawab) “ and of 
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from tto peculiar tenna of tlie Article tlus recognition 
might uvell be held as a guaranty of the sovereignty 
to the family of 'Wall^ah by the two great European 
powera And the contemporary English historian, 
fully qualified to represent the general opinion of the 
day seems to have taheu eractly this Tiew of tho 
Navrab Wallajah a position 

His nabobahip being gnaranteed to him by the 
late definitive treaty between Great Britain and France, 
he possesses a greater security of power than any other 
Pnnce m Asia. 

The Carnatic has lately been an important scene 
of war and the arcamstance of the Nabob of Arcot 
being the first Asiatic Pnnce who had his dominions 
guaranteed to him In Europe renders him on object 
of public attention, exclusive of his nnsuDied reputa- 
tion for honour and fidelity to the Bratish nation. ^ 
The provisions of Article XI of the Treaty of Paris, 
invohmig a principle and object of permanent po- 
licy " relatmg to cession boundary and exchange 
of temtory end to “recognitions and acknowledg 
ments of title * are clearly of perpetual obligation. 
And in making use of this term - — perpetual oblJga 
tion,* — I am very far from asserting that these pro- 
visions were, or are utterly Incapable for ever of alter- 
ation, — that they could not be modified or nullified 

b«l but Jang” (tilt ^lxata>*whowt)tW jon«Ql {i itiotelmo* 
Iliiil it U * tion of omr iHU to IJU trrriteTltt tc* 

koid umdn $mnUfrom tkott PHnett tad a ftnli t tecnriiy to tbo 
M e f the eouDlry Iftrlog tbs Frerwh no eoloor to InterpoM 
1 ff«fl r tn £knmr of any other protetiden fo tlu mnmintv of 
Dfnoo or tkt CoTOAlU v ^ , 

‘ niodoiuo 1770, toL U, pb 000 IWS 

• rhilUmw* ««< p, ito8 i \inie.ton, «jiff p. W5 

• n litiUoii, omlr p OjO 
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by conquest or compact, by mutual consent, or, for 
good cause shoum, by due notice and warning to tbe 
parties concerned. AH that I assert is this, — and I 
am quite confident that no jurist in Europe would 
controvert it, — that there havmg been no subsequent 
modification by war, or conquest, or compact , no con- 
sent havmg been given by any of the parties concerned, 
no notice or warning having been communicated to 
any of those parties , even the ordmary means of pub- 
bc exposition by a manifesto or proclamation havmg 
been neglected or avoided , the provisions of Article XI 
of the Treaty of Paris, and also the provisions of the 
treaty of 1768 with the Nizam, and of the treaty con- 
cluded with Azeem-ood-dowla m 1801 bemg by their 
natuie and essence of perpetual obligation, are stiU m 
full force, and are bmdmg upon aH parties , and that 
any suspension of these provisions, espeoiaUy under 
the contmuous protest of the mjured party, is simply 
a wrongful and contumacious act, of no effect towards 
the acquisition of a title or the extinction of adverse 
rights, but affordmg fair ground for remonstrance and 
intervention to any power who may be mterested m 
the mamteuaiice of those provisions 

And it has just been lemarhed, that the provisions 
of Article XI of the treaty of Pans amount to a 
guaranty of the Carnatic musnud to the WaUajah 
family, by Great Britam and Prance Now, it is pre- 
cisely m cases where a guaranty has been given, and 

^ It must ftlun^s lie liorne m mind tLat by Article II of tins 
treaty, nil tbe fn\ourablG proMsions of former treaties between the 
Nni\abs and the Couipnnv, were expiessl} renewed aud coufirraed 
Ante, p 00 

E 
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•where the interests of third parties are concerned, that 
remonstrance and intervention are unanimoTiflly pro- 
nonneed by the greatest juridical anthontiea to be 
justifiable and obligatory 

" Treaties," says Sir Robert PMUimore, " may con- 
cern not only the contracting parties, but third par 
ties, rrho may or may not be literally contracting 
parties m the first matance, bnt the protection of 
whose mterests, or thn maintenance of whose status, 
may be the object of the treaty ^ And this distin 
guiahed jurist explain* m another part of his Oommen 
teries that every State may m certain cironmstances 
be under ** the necessity of intervening m the rela 
tlon* and, to a certam extent, of controlling the con 
duct of other States and this where the interest of 
the tfiterrsnsr is not immediately and directly but 
mediately and indirectly oiTected. And among the 
orcumstences and sancUoDS which, by the common 
consent and practice of nations, appear to justiiy this 
interventioii, he enumerates the Rights and Duties of 
a Guarantee. • 

And the same author declares that even the gene- 
ral Tight incident to every State of adopting whatever 
form of government whatever political and civil in 
stitutions, and whatever roles ihe may please "* is 
subject to a limitation in the instance of a fjuaranty 
given by a foreign nation, cither ijenemUy to socure 
the inviolability of the provisions of a particular treaty 
or tpecialhj to support a particular constitution or 
form of government established in another country 

' ConmenUiirt to' 11 p. 0. i pUlo p id 

* DiUo, toL i, ■IIj 
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or to scciue some particular possc'5=;ion, or other indi- 
Mdunl object appei taming to it 

Both tlie Flench treaty of 1703, and the NmanFs 
treaty of 170S, contain just siicli n guaraiit)'’ in favour 
of the AVallajah family, just such a ‘^ecuiity foi theii 
possessions, as seems to be contemplated by Sii Bobert 
Phillimore in the passage last quoted. And I think 
I may now claim to have made it abundantly clear, 
that those same piovisions of the treaty of Pans, — 
hailed by the Court of Diicctois as at once confiim- 
ing Mahomed All's title, and the Biitish title to pos- 
sessions held nndei that So\cieign’s grant, and ns 
“leaving the Fiench no colour to interpose lieieaftei,"- 
— do now, in their actual state of wrongful suspen- 
sion, leave the French the vciy best possible colour 
to mteipose, and would justify such an interposition 
by the established canons of international law 

It may undoubtedly be urged with considerable 
effect, that my appeal to international law is extiava- 
gant and delusive , that the tieaty of 17C8 has expued 
by lapse of time, by force of altered cucumstauces and 
subsequent war, and foi want of special renewal m the 
last tieaty of peace, and that any Fiench interposi- 
tion, founded on its provisions, would be a trans- 
parently dishonest pretext for premeditated hostili- 
ties 

I am not prepared to abandon easily the position 
which I have taken up, and which I beheve is suscep- 
tible of bemg strengthened by many additional facts 
and illustrations For instance, our Government, in 
the matter of the Spanish marriages in 1846, mam- 

^ Commentunes, rol j, p. 44=1 2 j,ute, p 07, and note, p 359 
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tained tbat Fraace Has stQl bound by tbe stipulations 
of the treaty of Utrecht (1713^ notwithstanding the 
several wars, revolntiona, and cdianges of dynasty and 
the want of specific renewal m treatiee of peace since 
It* conclusion,^ And wo are now cJmrgmg Eussia 
with a breach of the treaty of Yiennis regardless of the 
revolutionary war of Poland in 1830 and of the 
Cnmean war although that treaty was not renewed, 
or even mentioned, m the treaty of peace of 1856. 
Both German and Banish politicians, and disinter- 
eated European diplomatists, are m these vary days 
referring to a treaty of A.D 1400 and even to the de- 
cretals of Charlemagne^ to decide on the rights of sno- 
cesaion to the sovereignty in Schleswig Holstein, and 
on the popular privileges of those ducbica. But the 
absolute validity of the argument, and the strictly 
legal justification of the vupposed French intervention, 
are really points which I am not temcemed to press. 
If I have shown the possibility of a plausible remon- 
strance, I have done oU that is necessary for my case. 
Every expenenced Indian official however much he 
might combat my genend views, would I am sure, 
agree with me here, — that the mischief would be done 
by a remonstrance that if once the native Princes and 
people were assured, at somo cntical period, of a strong 
interest in their oflfairs and m the destinies of India, 
manifested by » great European power a senous shoch 
would bo given to Bniish supremacy and our influence 
would commence to dechne. A most damaging effect 


* PtitU morr* Oornromtari*^ !m And a f^roptlfl a»4 
C * tdtrau ns m tkt Srntj^fniier JJarrlnes {Tb-\ffnj 
[‘■I'l T1 utriUud f> Wd Min»iq llrntT Bm Inry of Tr^llon 
u I fcrl* «>a «ittoted *uh ipproTtl in PblUroort ■ Conim«iUri«. 
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might be produced at the proper opportumty, mthout 
any hostilities, or menace of hostilities, or unfriendly 
demonstration. No one, I presume, can doubt that 
■we did, for a time at least, very much strengthen the 
hands of the Polish msurgents by our gentle mqumes 
and mild remonstrances 

We have set the example on many occasions, — 
most of them very pioper occasions — of lecturing 
Sovereigns on the duties of mercy and concihation, 
of deprecating pohtical seventies, and advocating am- 
nesties and concessions Some day our lessons of hu- 
mamty may be retorted upon us •vsuth crushmg effect 
There are two me'vitable fatahties of our rule m India, 
— as of every nation whose destmy it has been to nile 
an alien race — ^the first, that we shall never have a 
general or very extensive rebellion, -without atrocities , 
the second, that we shall never put down a rebellion, 
•without employing atrocities for the purpose — not 
perhaps dehberately by the orders of Government, but 
m the stress and agony of each local reign of tenor, 
and m the fury of retaliatiou I am not here appor- 
tiomng either blame or approval , the question does 
not require me to do so That such have been the 
phenomena of every important rebellion, in every part 
of the world, do-wn to the present day, and that they 
are likely to reappear m any future Indian rebeUion, 
■wiU not, I think, be disputed. And it -will hardly be 
disputed that the display of these phenomena in any 
part of the Empire, can never contnbute to the honour 
of the Bntish Crown and nation; and might afford a 
subject of reproach agamst us to our enemies and 
rivals 
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Some people may say that It would be very difficult 
to get up the sUghteat interest or excitement about 
India, in France or any other country of Europe. I am 
not Cff that opimon. I am rather inclined to think 
that a more lively interest m Indian pohtics, is felt m 
France and Germany than m Great Britain and that 
a aelfiflh fiunilianty haa bred eomething like contempt 
among us, for that wonderful contmemt, and for the 
races who had built ita renowned cities, cultivated its 
vast plams, and constructed stupendous w'orks of 
public utility long before the era of our commercial 
and official occupation.^ Political foresight cannot 
exist, except under the influence of the imagin ation 
and the generous emotiom Perhaps the arrogance of 
rac^ the dictatorial habits, and the supercilious feeling! 
in which we Enghah indulge, may blmd us to the 
latent energies of the Indian people, and conceal irom 
us — even when the curtain is about to nse, — the part 
they yet may play m the world s drama. An impar 
tial foreigner informed by history — which we despise 
— and inspired by high thoughts and human sympa- 
thies, — which we should r^ect as romantic fllusions — 
may bo better qualified than any of us, to appreciate 
tho present capacity of the Indian people, and oven to 
forecast their future destiniea. 

Our human interest in the social and political pro- 
gress of India — aport from that interest that may bo 

‘“Tif Frtwh tod Otnouit, wld HtMlihl P* bt to Hr Stnkjr 
** think ihtt th* itreogth of Esgltod U In lodin i that if jou to*« 
India yon alnk loio a a^eoodary power Ilka Ilollaaih (Senior^ 
/evrwflf fa rwrtey p. II7 qaotod In TA* Fwtjiln by Troreiw 
Oollwin Smith p, ) I a|rre« with Ur Senwr and IbiDfnaor 
OoUwnn Snllh, that thla U a (prat ml tak*t knt It heart wllneta to 
the ordinary continental opinion of Um laMcianeo and Ttloo of 
India to Orett Dntahi. 
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called national and selfish, — ^lias been so deadened by 
the satiety and security of long possession, that it would 
sometimes appear as if nothing less tlian a terrible 
war or a bloody rebellion, could make us realise the 
weight of our moral obbgations The events of 1857 
did lOuse the nation to something like enthusiasm, 
and under its influence — and in sjnte of the irresistible 
exasperation of the hour, — ^many noble principles were 
avowed by statesmen of all parties, some of which were 
embodied m the Hoyal Proclamation , the gieat mea- 
sure of replacing the delegated authority of the 
Company by Her ]\Iajesty’s direct rule, which m or- 
dinary times would have met with a formidable oppo- 
sition, and with no cordial support, was successfully 
carried through Parhament ; and an Impenal system 
for the first time became possible. 

But the excitement soon died away, upon the restora- 
tion of order When none but financial difficulties le- 
mained, and when even these were suimouiited, the 
season of self-complacent apathy set in once more W e 
have sung “ Te Deum” so often, and so long, over our 
mihtary and administrative triumph, that we seem to 
have forgotten the check and the humdiation, the fear- 
ful cost and the permanent loss , we seem not to per- 
ceive how much for which the rebels were mstmctively 
fightmg, has been conceded, how much of the frmts of 
victory remam with the vanquished 

It would be easy to adduce evidence from the poh- 
tical hterature of the continent during the last five 
years, that foreign pohticians, more dispassionate, and 
less biassed than we are, comprehend very clearly that 
the Indian Empire has entered on a new phase of its 
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existence and that they are -mitchiiig the conrse of 
events Tvlth very considerable interest Of course, 
jnit as OUT attention to Indian affairs is roused, and 
OUT interest heightened, by war and rebellion, while it 
slackens during peace and prosperity so it must be 
among onr European neighbours. The most unex 
pected combination* mi^t present themselves during 
& general war Our inauior position renders ns pecn 
liarly unassailable at home and we have been accused 
of abusing this advantage, both by opportune aggrefr- 
sions, when anything was to be gained, and by selfish 
abstention and isolation, when no immediate profit 
wo* in view A hostile or nval power might therefore 
be induced, or compelled, to turn to India, to find the 
mean* of annoyance and letallfttion, to ocenpy and 
divert our strength —or to convince ns by judicious 
pressure without war of the solidarity of our for 
tune* with his own, 

■With a little more gallantry with a few po*ltive 
exploits added to hi* negative strategic feat*, Tantla 
Topee would soon have become a Hindoo Garibaldi. 
Indeed, about the time of hi* capture, he was becoming 
an object of interest In Europe and a few months 
more of his danng raid tbrongh Central Indio —even 
though amounting only to a successful evasion of our 
forces, — would have raised that interest to a much 
higher pitch. Of conrtc I would not for a moment 
compare the deed* or the motives of the Brahmin rebel, 
with those of tho Italian patriot though I dare lay 
the Pope, tho Emperor of Austria tho King of Naples, 
and their adherents do not look upon Garibaldi with 
much more respect and admiration than wo do upon 
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Tantia Topee But distance lends enchantment to the 
Yie'W And it is not a Yeryinld supposition that some 
day theie might be a Tantia Topee of a higlier t} pe, of 
gi eater talents and of loftier charactei, iMlh a bcttei 
cause and a better cry before the 'n'orld , theie iniglit 
be a lebellion ivith a nioie definite and compichcnsilde 
ongm and object than tliat of 1857. Tlieic are signs 
that India is becoming conscious and reflective If v e 
despise those signs, theie may be “an idea” about 
India yet 

By the treaty of Vienna, the French Government is 
bound not to elect fortifications upon any of its Indian 
settlements, noi to maintain in them “a larger number 
of troops than are necessary for the purposes of police.” 
Tins stipulation is veiy indefinite and discretional y. 
During the crisis of 1857, the mihtary foice at Pondi- 
cherry, usually consisting of tvo bundled sepoys, vas 
stieugthened by a detachment of French soldiers, 
which has not, I beheve, been withdrawn from that 
post smee the restoration of tianquilhty In the 
midst of the alarm and anxiety of a great pohtical 
and social convulsion, it would not be easy to calcu- 
late the exact number of troops requned "for the 
police” of the French possessions Another stiU more 
formidable rebeUion, especially if it had origmated, or 
were complicated, by a war with one or more of the 
native Pnnees, — might reasonably alarm France for 
the safety of her own “ footholds ” She might even 
feel compelled to turn one of her footholds into a 
stronghold. It would be difficult to enforce the re- 
strictions of the treaty, if the honour of the French 
flag were threatened, either By a rebel force, or by the 

K 3 
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army of R native Pnnce. We might not, for the mo- 
ment, be in a position to offer astistance or the offer 
— Ein offfer of the military occupation of French tern 
tory — might be declmed— with thanki. 

Perhaps the tenna of diaarmament imposed npon 
the French settlements, are counted among those ports 
of the treaties of N^enna which have crumbled away " 
or from which British encroachments — for instance, 
this very matter of the Oamatio — have taken away 
all the binding obligation. There were no such dis- 
abilitiea in the treaty of Amiens Or even if their 
nuUity has not already been pronounced \n petto — to 
be asserted openly or quietly included, at the first 
convenient occasion, — their reunpoaition, after they 
had been infcmged with our consent or acquiescence 
during troublous times might be found to be quite 
unsuitable to the epoch or incompetiLile with the 
honour of a great power 

But is there not an idea about India already? Is 
there not an old and permanent idea about India and 
the East — older than General Bonaparte s invasion of 
Egypt and correspondence with Tippoo Sultan, — end 
of which the permanency may be suspected from the 
favour shown to the Soea Oanal scheme from the ex 
peditions to Annom and to Syria , from the ofi&aous 
help pressed upon Great Britain in China and from 
the costly lino of mail steamers, — based on a very 
small trado and a very largo subsidy — recently es- 
tablished in the Red Sea and tho Indian Ocean? In 
deed, I am perversely disposed to see tho permanency 
of the French idea still moro transparently exhibited 
in tho two friendly offers made by tho Emperor on 
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tlie arrival of tlie most alarming news from India in 
1S57, of a body of tioops to assist in suppressing the 
rebeUion, and of safe transit for our ovm reinforcements 
through Piench teriitory to MaiseiUes Even the sym- 
pathetic paragraphs m the Momtcur, alluding to these 
friendly offers, and declanng the complete suiiprossion 
of the rebellion to be essential to the progress and 
civilisation of the world, tend rather to confirm than 
to dispel my feehugs of distrust 

The first Napoleon's hankerings after Syria and 
Egypt, his aspirations after “ ships, colonies and com- 
merce," did not originate with him ; they were 
thoroughly French ; he inherited them from his pre- 
decessors, the Kings , they have descended m full 
force to his successor, the present Emperor. 

We may deride such aspirations ; we may boast 
that onr colomes are the fruit of genuine emigration 
and national enterprise ; that the richest Provinces 
of our Indian Empire were acquu’ed involuntarily, 
m the process of self-defence, by a mercantile Com- 
pany, against the wishes of the home authorities , 
and that our trade and our merchant navy — the 
foundation of our maritime strength — are the natural 
growth of the people's genius, and owe nothing to 
governmental mterierence Perhaps we are rather 
disposed to under-rate our obhgations to the Govern- 
ment , but on the whole this immemorial distmction 
may be drawn between the two nations , that in 
France pohtical action, domestic and external, pro- 
ceeds from the Government, — m England from the 
people So long as the rulmg power is strong and 
active, the French beheve m it, trust it, and submit 
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to it, much more than the Engbih do. The fact ia 
that in Franco, as m other European conntries blessed 
•with the snme gigantic apparatus of ccntraliBation, a 
larger proportion of the national intellect and ability is 
found in the ranks of Ae official hierarchy than in 
Great Bntain — not simply as a consequence of 
greater nnmbera, but on awicranl of -the better pro 
spects and higher career that are open to men of 
tdeut Many a French Minister many a French 
Ambassador has begun life as clerk in a pubhc office. 
No such promotion has ever been kno'wu or is likely 
to take place m England^ The official class m 
France, stronger than oura m number in talent and 
in social conmderatiou, and yet more popular in Its 
origin, forms a most important element in the national 
life, and exercisea a direct power and a pervading 
influence over the supremo ruler and his immediate 
advisers, and over the press and the people to which 
no parallel or analogy can be found m Great Britain, 
And thus it is that French foreign pohey is so per- 
sistent and traditional, and that French public opinion 
on foreign affairs is always in the mam the official 
opinion. 

There con bo no doubt that the Indian idea exists 
in the French bnreaux in a very perfect form fea 
thered and armed, and ready for di^lay whencrer 

‘ Out ropolM In lltnllon% anj the powerful lollMiKe of the 
pre^e, prwHlaee en effm oo (be pro^peet of onr Clril Senrite tbtt 
u deeideJl/ preJodlcUl to ibtlr InUiwslV and exartl/ «wtr*J7 in 
tti iwiulit to the nnenl tendenc; of the hreneh adcninhtnU*e 
T'J'™ if'^ ^ eetUfj eteime MUbll bed In our elwlite rhunber 
Of In tabmii Ion lo ib pte*»nre &oni vUbotit onr Ooterntnenl 
o««voB mterpoUirt on on ider Into one of the blgheet per 
inifHDt p(rtt. In MrtM publle otDce orer the bctd< of fcll tbo old 

rranu of Ute Jepenmeol. 
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an appioprmte ciisis may niiive A tica'^iuc of docn- 
nients, protocols, capitulations, and otlier pi('ccs 
jushficahves, could be produced fioin the national 
arclnvcs, and complete plans for active opei aliens, 
founded on the best information, from the eailiest 
period up to the present day, uould ceitainly not be 
wanting, if matteis ever arrived at that height 

The piesent Emperoi, as 1 have already lemarkcd, 
has adheied very closely to the traditional French 
policy in the East , and the following passage from 
his speech on opening the Legislative Chambers in 
November 1SG3, does not shovr any intention of de- 
partmg from it — 

“The distent expeditions which have been the 
subject of so much criticism have not been tlie lesiilt 
of any premeditated plan, they have been bi ought 
about by the foice of circumstances , and yet they are 
not to be regietted How, in fact, could we develope 
our foreign commerce if, on the one hand, we were to 
relmquish all influence m America , and if, on the 
other, m presence of the vast territory occupied by 
the Spaniards and the Dutch, Fi'ance was to remain 
alone without possessions m the seas of Asia.” 

There is a smgular reticence in this declaration , 
for surely theie is a power m “the seas of Asia” of 
much greater importance than either the Spanish 
or the Dutch power , another nation occupies a terri- 
tory m the East, much more “vast,” and infimtely 
more wealthy, than all “ the possessions of the 
Spamards and Dutch ” combined ' No allusion to 
that power, or to its Eastern domimons, is made m 
this part of the Imperial speech , but some people 
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have learned to consider Loms Napoleon s silence as 
more expressive and more ominonB tlian the most 
explicit avowal of his intentions. 

The loss of Poland vronld certainly not destroy or 
impair the power of Hossia in the East. "Withont 
Poland the Eussian Empire wonld still include a popu- 
lation of fifty milliona. The irreconcfleable and nncon 
queroble hatred of the Pedes, and the European opinion 
in their fovour would obviously make the loss irre- 
trievable and final , all hope of aggrandisement and 
dominant influence in the West would disappear for 
ever and an expansion of Ensslan interests and in- 
fluence in the East, would appear to be among the 
necewary consequences of the alteration of her firon 
tiers, and diversion of her strength. Believed ftom a 
heavy burden and constant source of anxiety in the 
West, the real amount of her mihtary force disposable 
in the opposite direction would bo absolutely aug- 
mented. 

We may have made an awkward precedent by onr 
ostentatioua declaration of neutrality on the breaking 
out of the slaveholders aggressive rebelhou in the 
United States, and by our prompt acknowledgment of 
the Confederates as lawful belligerents. This precedent 
would of course bo very much strengthened, if Franco 
or England, or both powers combined, were— os has 
been urged upon them — to rccogniso the belligerent 
position of the Polish insurgents.^ Thero are several 

• I am DOt to multr*tood as oMectioft to th* roeofrninon of 
btlDsmot ri|hu,elihtT ra the aetnal liatanM of the aUre holdhiS 
CoofedfrvT or In the oonUoMt l«Uoee of PoUnd. I am Mt 
artniiof eiihrf tba t&onj or the hiternaUcratl qoeaiion. I timplj 
oiil U at tha prwedfnt does eontilate a daojtr for ni. It 
may be a ceomaiy daajer or it may be a danger worth f eH"f 
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native Princes in India, whose status as Sovereign 
powers, and whose right of levying war, are much 
more clear than those of the rebel States of America, 
or the anonymous National Government of Poland. 
Under certam cii'cumstances a very profitable tiade in 
arms and munitions of war might spnng up , and it 
would be very difificult to establish an effective block- 
ade of all the coasts in India, or even to enforce an 
embargo in all its ports 

I am not goiug to sketch out a scheme for invasion, 
or mterventiou, or intiigue in India , but I sliall not 
be easily persuaded that all such schemes must for 
ever be visionary, impracticable or meffectual I shall 
not be easily persuaded that a naval expedition of 
15,000 men to some suitable place of disembaikation 
m India, is an impossibility , or that such an expedi- 
tion would not be in the least facilitated by several 
estabbshments in the Eastern seas The difficulties 
and dangers of an mvasion of India, by sea or land, 
are- sufficiently obvious , but the former process has 
been very much simplified by the employment of 
steamers, and by the experience gamed m the Cn- 
mean and Italian wars, and m the mvasion of Mexico , 
while, as to the latter, I cannot understand why 
Nadir Shah’s enterprise of 1739, or that of Ahmed 
Shah AbdaUee twenty years later, could not be re- 
peated m this century, with a force much smaller m 
numbers, but more formidable m maUriel, mobihty, 
and disciplme, than that of the Persian or of the 
Atfghan conqueror Both Nadir Shah and Ahmed 
Shah found aiixfiianes m India, and so might a Euro- 
pean mvader Indeed, if his mditary chest were suffi- 
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ciently well mpplied to enable him to p«y his 
■withont plnndenng, for a few monthj, he might soon 
— ^without cotinting on captured treasnre or the con 
tribntionB of native confederatee — begin to make the 
war Bnpport itself by the collection of revenne. 

But it must never be overlooked that even an im- 
enccessM mvaaion of India might shake the British 
power to ita base, and, notwithstanding our apparent 
tnnmph, might disorganise the military strength, and 
scatter the moral elements of our administration* The 
rebellion of 1867 cost forty millions sterling another 
npnsmg, more generally supported by the native 
Pnnccs, and by Enropean dd, would probably destroy 
the financial resources and credit of India, and throw 
a direct burden upon Great Britain. The inhuman 
exaspenuon on both sides, the waste of blood and 
capital, the pervemon of every principle of justice, and 
the hopelessness of reconciling order and progress, 
would soon render onr contmned domination an utterly 
hateful idea both to the patriot and the philanthropist, 
and would disincUne the great body of the nation 
for any further efforts or sacrifices in a cause so un 
profitable and so inglonoua 

At last then, it may be said, the author has betrayed 
hiraself be appears m that miserable character of a 
prophet of evil which was so eagerly disclaimed in the 
first page of this book. Idcnyjt I still discbim that 
character I have indeed pointed out what appear to 
me to be certain defects and dangers in our sitnntion, 
and I have endeavoured to dispel the notion of our abso- 
lute security from European Interference. But I have 
not attempted to predict anypirtlcular course of events 
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On tbe contraiy, no one can "be moie iinpiessed than I 
am witli the belief, that the next ciisis or coinmlsion 
m Lidia Tnll aiise m some quite unnoticed qiiaiter, 
and from causes as yet quite unknown or unsuspectecL 
And if I have sho'wn how the moral aspect of British 
supremacy has been maired and blotted by Lord Dal- 
housie's acquisitive opeiations, — how the spiiit of that 
policy has led, and is stdl leading, to a general deterio- 
ration of title, and relaxation of pledges, and to the 
accumulation of scandals and giicvances that may be 
turned heieafter mto formidable engines for our an- 
noyance, — I do so, not only as an Englishman, as a 
loyal subject and seiwant of the Crown, but as a citi- 
zen of the world, who recognises the great mission 
confided to the Biitish nation in India, and who be- 
lieves that mission to be threatened, and its peimanence 
endangered, by the faults which he has endeavouied 
to expose 

I do not fear France or Eussia , but I do not run 
into the opposite extreme of despising either their 
material power, or the force of piibhc opmion m 
Europe And I object to supply topics and temptations 
for reproach and remonstrance Stdl less do I fear the 
Nizam, or a coalition of native Prmces But rather 
than drive them mto distrust and disaffection, I would 
rally them round the Imperial thione, both for the se- 
curity of the Empire, and in the cause of civihsation 
and progress I fear neither mvasion nor rebeUion, 
but I wish always to feel that the right is on our side 
I wish to see every source of moral weakness, every 
subject of rebuke, obhterated I desire the rights of 
every one to be respected, m order that our own may 
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be BtreBgtliened, I ‘WOTild baye the title to each Pro 
■mce and each village, made so clear and »o iecure, 
that Tre may bo able to hang, or fight, all gainaayer* — 
domertac or foreign — ■without compunction, "with a good 
conscience, and "with a good story for the 'world and 
for posterity 

I do not despair of the Empire m India. I should 
take httle interest tn ita future, if I thought that its 
past and its present were all borrerL It is not beoanse 
we have done so Uttle, bnt because -vre have done so 
much, that I wish to see our work consolidated, and 
naturalised If I call for a certain measure of restitu- 
tion It is not merely for the ledrea of a gnevunce^ 
not os a mere act of abstract justice, not as on act of 
oontntion, but as an act of faith and hope. There is 
no foith, and no hope, in a policy which Is afraid or 
ashamed to do Justice, ond to make restitution. That 
is the policy of defiance and despair Far be it from us. 
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London, Dcccinlior ISdO 

Is tliere any one yrho supposes that India is a source 
of military strength to the Britisli Empiic? Can any 
one fail to see that it is a serious burden in time of 
peace, and threatens to strike us with paralysis m 
tune of war ? It is becoming every day more difficult 
to recruit our army ; and, as the condition of the 
people amends, and wages nse, it is to be hoped that 
recruiting may become even yet more difficult Im- 
provements m the soldier's treatment and prospects — 
partly rendered necessary as an attraction for a 
labouring class better mstructed and more prosperous 
than they were during the last great war, partly attri- 
butable to the growmg spirit of human brotherhood — 
may contmue to fill the ranks of the army, perhaps 
with a fair proportion of better men , but every 
amelioration of the soldier’s lot, every advance m the 
quahty of the recrmt, wiU of course add to the costli- 
ness of the establishment. The time may not be far 
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diftAnt TThen tie importaBt and irrevocaiile step of 
raising the scale of pay will hsTO to be taken-^ 

SeTenty five thonBand of these precacrus British 
soldiers are locked np m India • where by death, 
and by disease, fire thonsand men are annually ei 
pended or incapacitated for work and wheTO all who 
Burvive, must be exposed for long years to the miser 
able wearmess, tbe Incurable Uxdium vxUb, and all the 
eneryating and demoralising effects of tailitary aervice 
in tropical Asia. Seventy'^ve thonsand men, the 
prime of the physical forte end manhood of Great 
Bcitaiu — a host that, at an. opportune conjuncture, 
mi^t dictate terms to Europe—ere to be shut up 
wearing their hexirts out in their Indian pnson, 
while, for want of their assistance, somo noble cause 
is neglected or abandoned, while national honour Is com 
promised or lost For not a nun could bo safely with- 
drawn from India in the event of a general war Aa 
I have cxplidncd m the last Letter it would probably 
be our most mlnerable point and we might have to 
augment considerably our forces In the East, — not 
only In Indio, but In Bunnah, at Aden, at Singapore 
and at our settlements in Obino. 

There seems to bo a very general impression that 

• Until dlvlpliM c»a b« matoUliwd la the »rmy— -nod In the 
jitrj — »lihtiui th« <1 ptnUng nd degrtdlng Infliction of tor 

tore aniit from ibe U t kerere prtkltj uid % re*l 

di iTr*cf hi irvt of a boon, « tt prewit j uolfl eieb man U 
«iuil*d i bU di«h*Tgw lo time of , on tlrlnji k Wt no\l« J 
oor inuHMn e^ulti hm nu cvinot b* eo<md«ml to iind on % tife 
PT mUI femn I in-n. We m y be ontltM e^en while ejeteinalia 
mticciwnl nJ i rrrre^eo uicm ere prtmikkl to l>oe»t of tolna 
ikO troroi hat n aadid ptrwn c*a pretend U *t there U 
TiHOBterT •►Ttira in onr army 

J tpbif tloe iDil, if we ImIoJ* the morolng »ad rellcTlng 
UOOpf lUe datcharyrJ Bcd ud i raUdi. 
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our militoiy foiccs in Iiuhn — hotli in cn'se of .a rcgiilnr 
■war, niid of n icliL'llioii — will be ininicn^icly ‘>liciiglli- 
eiied on the completion of the luilwny \>‘;lcin , that 
distances will then be annihilated, the dela> and 
fatigue of niai clung abolished , and that oui Eniopcan 
troops being thus picseived in bctlci health and 
stiength, and Inning become piaclically ubKputous, 
then numbers may be much icduccd I belmnc tins 
impiession to be well-founded to a veiy limited 
extent onl}' If the Ooveiiiment of India weic snnjdy 
cnKa^cd against a foiemn iinadei, against a hostile 
natne Pi nice, or an insuiiection of ciicuinsciibed 
proportions, — the jiopulation in gcneial being quies- 
cent and tnlving no pait — we should doubtless enjoy 
all the militaiy advantages of the most jicifect and 
rapid communications But lails aic easily toin up , 
budges aie easily destioycd. If war were aggiavatcd 
by msuiiectioii, if foreign invasion were complicated 
by genei-al revolt, I am afraid that the laihvay system 
would soon piove to be of little or no value, even if it 
did not, thiougb the undue confidence of strategists, 
become a snaie and a cause of disaster The following 
paragraph appealed m all the daily papeis in August 
of this year — “ No less than about twenty thousand 
men, we learn from Russian sources, are requued at 
this present moment as a safeguard for the Peteis- 
burg-Waisaw railway At every bridge there is 
stationed a mihtary camp of between 600 to 1000 
men , and the whole length of the rails is watched by 
patrols maichmg up and down from station to station.” 
And the Special Correspondent of The Times, m a 
letter dated fiiom Richmond, 19th November, 1868, 
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tellfl a Bunilflr tale of the heavy deioand for men to 
protect the railwayi during the military operation* m 
the United Stfttea. 

” It ifl already very manifest that the Pederala are 
recilixvng the difflcnlbes of repairing railroads for 
hnndredfl of miles through a country bitterly hortile 
to them, and in ■which every hndge and every yard of 
trestlework ha* to be vigilantly guarded by night and 
day To repair and he«p in working order the rail 
road from the Misaisaippi to Oonnth, and from CJorinth 
to Chattanooga, would require 70 000 Inhintry and 
30 000 Cavalry 

The distances to be travcraed and watched in India, 
may be very fiujcly compared "with those in Russia and 
America but the Viceroy of India could not so easily as 
the Emperor of Baaaia, find twenty thousand Ir m ly men 
to guard a thousand mflea of rullvmy If the requisite 
line ran throngh our own peaceful district*, or thxongh 
the domlmon* of a friendly SovereigD, this duty would 
be almost unnecejssary or might be performed, — o* the 
ordinary work of the intelligence department would 
be — by our own irregular covnliy and the ancillary 
troops of our ally But if the whole country were up, 
if the spell of tupreme authority were broken and 
wild hopes and fear* were epreading terror and trea 
chcry everywhere, thia duty conld not bo entrusted to 
doubtful friends nor could the Govemniont afford to 
fritter away thousand* of European troops in small 
detachments and m exposed situations. It i* obnons, 
therefore, that the system of railways, a* on element 
in emr military strength I* liable to fall to pieces at 
the moment of our greatest need, 

' rii/ Tiaa Jtnoarj Ut IPSL 
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But even m quiet times, niul -nlien iio exceptional 
difficulty IS apprelieuded, the relief to be obtained fiom 
tbe completion of tbe raihvajs has, I fcai, been much 
over-rated A feiv stations, perbajis, might be gn on 
up , but the most imiiortant stiategctic points, — such 
as Allahabad, Ca^vnpo^c, and Poonah — many great 
centres of population and political feeling — such as 
Lahore, Calcutta, Bombay and Delhi — must still bo 
occupied inth an imposing foicc , and, on the vhole, 
while the area and the 2)opulation to be protected and 
kept in order, remain uiuhminished, I do not think 
the military buiden can be much lightened 

I can see no piospcct of the military burden ever 
bemg hghteued, except by the encouragement and 
development of the native Principahties, by placing 
confidence in them, and by leading them to jdace 
confidence m the Imperial supremacy of the British 
Sovereign 

The pohey of annexation has failed; it is con- 
demned by its results This is now very generally 
admitted. Par from augmentmg our revenues, as Lord 
Dalhousie pretended, the confiscated provmces, each 
and aU, ha^m steadily, since their incorporation with 
British India, exhibited a deficiency which no fiscal 
skiU can dimmish, no cookery of accounts can dis- 
simulate The Punjaub, Sattara, Nagpore, Jhansi and 
Oude, had effectually disturbed the financial equih- 
bnum before the rebelhon came upon us with its four 
years’ disastrous balance sheets, and forty millions of 
debt Par from the transfer to our rule bemg hailed 
as a blessmg by the people, — “whose best mterests,” 
as Lord Dalhousie professed to beheve, “would be 
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tlierety promoted, — it "ww m every instance received 
Tvith disgust and discontent and the repeated shocks 
to onr moral enpenonty inflicted by so many m- 
stances of rapacity and bad fe^th^ did more to create 
the feelings and excite the hopes that led to the rebel 
lion of 1857 than all the material iveakneea on onr 
ode, all the temptations and religions excitement on 
the part of the rebela, that T^ere observed at the time, 
or have been snbseqnently detected, suspected or 
imagmed. Fat from consobdating out mihtarv strength, 
as Lord Dalhousie predicted, the pohoy of annoxaticm 
la proved to have scattetod and frittered It away and 
to have converted more than one important city or 
diftriot mto a centre of dwsffeoUon and conspimcy 
requiring to bo watched end over-awed by troops at 
every time of exdtament or difflcnlty instead of being, 
as it formerly was, and would aiwaye have been under 
a ttibntery native government, a bulwark and break 
water against rebellion, a centre of conservatism in 
tune of peace, a rallying place for onr adherents, and 
a resting place for our troops in tune of war 
The threatened absorption of Mysore, on the demise 
of the present aged Rajah, deserves, therefore, our 
careful attention — not only on account of the just 
grounds of remonstrance which, as I have pomted out, 
would thereby bo afforded to the Nuara — not only 
with regard to the threatened rights and interests of 
the Rajahs family and clan, — but also as the first 
infringement of that general pledge in favour of the 
existing native sovereignties, contamed In the Queens 
rnv'lamatlon and confirmed by Lord Canning’s latest 
measure^ 
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That Loid CaiiniBg did really meditate the annexa- 
tion of hlysore, is, I fear, placed l)e 3 ’’ond a doubt by 
the fact that he tiicitl}’’, but veiy effectually, excepted 
the Eajah of Mysoie fioni the benefit of the amende 
honoiable to Hindoo Soveieigus, whicli ivas based on 
the Adoption despatches of 1 860 ^ 

When all the other Eajahs of Lidia received the 
assurance m a cuciilar lettei from the Goveinoi 
General, that Her hfajesty desired the dignity of their 
houses to be perpetuated, and ivould for the future 
recognise the right of succession by adoption, no copy 
of this lettei iras sent to the Rajah of hfysoie , and 
this letter, repiesentmg Hei hlajesty's uitentions to 
be confined to “ the several Piinces and Chiefs ivho noiv 
govei n then own tei i itoi les” Avas expiessly worded 
so as to exclude the case of the Eajah of Mysore, and 
his case alone, by this captious and accidental dis- 
tmction “ 

The administration of the Mysoie teriitones was 
assumed by the Biitish Government, and earned on 

1 Ante, p 131 

- Tlie following is a tianslation of one of these letters — 

L b 

To EAJAH RAVI VUEMAH, 

&c , Ac , &c , Of Cochin 

After compliments — Hei Mojestj being desirous that tlie Go- 
vernments of the several Pnnees and Chiefs of India to/io noxo govern 
their own temtones should bo perpetuated, and that the represen- 
tation and dignity of then Houses should be continued , I heieby, 
in fulfilment of this desire, convey to you the assurance that on 
failure of natural heirs, the adoption by yourself and future rulers 
of your State of a successor according to Hindoo Law and to the 
custom of your race, will be recognised and confii-med 
Be assured that nothing shall distuib the engagement thus made 
to you, so long as jour House is loyal to the Crown and faithful to 
the conditions of the treaties, grants or engagements which record 
Its obligations to the Biitish Goveniment 

Canning 

S 
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m tlie Bacall b Bame, by virtue of Artidea IV and. V 
of tbe treaty of 1Y99 There certainly is nothing in 
the natore of those provirioiia of the treaty or in the 
actual contmnance of onr administrative intervention 
that can affect the Hindoo law of inheritance, or 
■vreaken the rights of an adopted son- But according 
to the Eiyah s interpretation of the treaty to -which I 
have briefly adverted in Letter XV ^ in which I my 
self concur and which to aay the least, is not deserv 
ing of hasty r^ection this admimstrativo intervention 
ought long ago to have ceased. If, therefore, the 
Bajah had resumed his active functions either by the 
favour and good will of our Government, or ns he 
contends he Ebould have done, by right, when the 
payment of hia debts and tho improvomont of the 
revenue hod removed oil fear of his solvency he would 
then accordmg to tho tmns of Lord Connings 
circular have become entitled to adopt a successor 
And thus, upon the disputed construction of Article 
rV of the treaty would come to depend not only that 
temporary question of tho Hojahs personal rule, to 
wldch alone tho Artidc was meant to refer but also 
tho vital question, unimaglncd by those who framed 
tho treaty of tho extinction or perpetuation of this 
ancient Hindoo sovereignty 
1 shall bo excused from recapitulating m this place 
tho arguments folly stated m Letter V on tho Bight 
of Adoption I shall simply declare my opinion 
founded on tho^o arguroents, that the Bajah of My 
sore In common with all other Hindoo Pnnccs, and 
in coTQ-mon with all other Hindoos, can leg all y exer 

> 4<Rt« P SDI 0 
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cise that right , and that an adoption, affording, as it 
does, the only channel by which the nearest collateral 
or cognate can succeed, cannot reasonably be con- 
sidered either as a pnvilege or as an unusual process, 
but IS an essential and indispensable incident of the 
Hindoo law of inheritance The Eajah has, I beheve, 
several grandsons m the female line, and the act of 
adoption would convey to one of them, or to any other 
jierson legally eligible, an indefeasible title to the 
succession, and to the sovereignty of Mysora In 
short, while highly applauding — as a graceful retreat 
from an offensive and untenable position — the general 
plan and object of Lord Canning's cuculai, I must 
repudiate the notion that the Eajah of Mysore, or any 
other Hindoo Sovereign, ever had, or has now, any 
need of the Viceroy's permission, in any form, as 
the piehmmary or as the ratification of a fully effec- 
tive adoption I regret that a copy of the circular 
was not sent to the Eajah of Mysore, but I cannot 
allow that his rights, or the rights of his family, are 
in the least dimimshed by that omission 

That sigmficant omission, and the more significant 
terms of the circular itself, indicate Lord Cannmg’s 
mtention to carry out the annexation by that process 
of claimmg a “ lapse," for want of “ heirs natural" and 
for want of the ruhng sanction to an adoption, which 
was so destiuctive in Lord DaJhousie's hands, and 
which Lord Cannmg himself seemed to deprecate and 
to abandon, m the Adoption despatches of 1860 And 
it is very remarkable that Lord Canning, m his deter- 
mination not to allow the coveted reveision of Mysore 
to escape, was not content with reproducing this 

s 2 
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diBcredited and discarded engine but -vras prepared, if 
neceseary to take •tronger meaeurefl, and to nullify 
the Rajah a right* with a rtili more cmel weapon, — a 
weapon used by I/jrd Balbotuae only in the Carnatic 
Bpobation — to deny that the Borerelgnty of Mysore 
was hereditary to declare the treaty of 1799 a per 
sonal treaty made only for one life, and renewable 
merely at the good pleaaure of the British QoTem 
ment as a matter of grace and ferour 
Such at least la the only meaning that I can attach 
to the following paosage m a letter addressed by lord 
Canning m 1861 to the Eiyah of Mysore, in reply to 
one in which that Pnnee, elaiTning the restoration of 
his decutiTe authority hod aUnded incddentally to 
the “ rights of hi* successors. Bcfemng to the ohoro 
of the net rerenue of lus country secured to the Elijah 
by Article V Lord Canning proceeds thus — Kila 
provision is the only right t^t your Highness can 
gbdm under the treaty of 3799 It is a personal right, 
not a heritable right, and would not be claimable even 
by a natural bom heir This edtroordmary inter 
pretation of “a treaty of perpetual fricndstiip and 
alliance, • — worthy of the Calcutta Foreign Office, 
inspired by the shade of Lord Dalhousie, and the 
bodily presence of Colonel Durand,* — clearly rests 
upon nothing but the absence of the words ‘‘heirs 


* Tht-« r*P«w h w n<u to my kiwwl*Jgfl poblUhed j lot 
I Ita e iwn a auaJl pruued folltfcUon, itid ih* ictonoj of my 
rit Unn thoogh oly from metnoiy may bo toUri on 

* Co\l«tioo of Tiv*ue% 18U p 4 ai. 

» \\ \ 0 in lb It^t pUn of mnnwLilbnr^tt of Dbw,— 

hirpily r«nJ^ ■borU^o by lb* firm ana rorwafod rojoctl n of 
{L« C«mrt of U rwlor^ and of two aort^^lTe Bamuria^ of Bialf 
Lord Bt olry uni 8ir CharW «d S« Uoow of Commom 
raprr^ 1‘nnciraluy of Dhar \piU IB 9 
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and successors," wincli all writers on international 
law declare to be an accidental and insignificant cir- 
cumstance 

The treaty of 1799 declares itseK to be perpetual, 
and to be made for important public objects , it is 
therefore a real and not a personal treaty ^ What- 
ever the ancestors of the Bajah of Mysore or himself 
may have been at certain periods, ‘'feudaton.es of 
Beejapore," or “ state pnsoners of Hyder," — taunts 
that are thrown in his teeth, by the before mentioned 
Calcutta missive, in a manner that appears to me 
most indecent — he was certainly recogmsed, and con- 
stituted by a solemn treaty, as the reigmng Sovereign 
of Mysore, and an ally of the Bntish Government 
The digmty of a reigning Sovereign is essentially 
hereditary in India, as in Europe There were ancient 
precedents m the British annals for the creation of 
life-peerages, yet our House of Lords lately refused to 
admit their validity , but there are no precedents 
whatever m the annals of Great Bntam, or of India, 
for the creation of bfe-sovereignties, of sovereignties 
teiminable at the will of one of two perpetual friends 
and allies 

Notwithstanding the very generally acknowledged 
miquity and impolicy of persistent and systematic 
annexation, the case of Mysore has been represented 
as quite exceptional and pecuhai It has been urged, 
m addition to arguments drawn fiom the growing value 
and capabilities of this country, that it is so com- 
pletely encircled by British provinces, that it would 
be highly impolitic and unadvisable to perpetuate the 

1 Ante, p 09, 70 
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«eparate jurisdiction. Twenty fire lakhs of rupees, 
one qosrter of the actual gross rerenue of Mysore, are 
paid annually under existing engagements as a suV 
ndy to the British GoTemment I do not belieTC, — 
and judging from past experience of our annexationa, 
I do not think any one can reasonably maintain the 
probability — that hfyaore wonld ever under our 
direct management, produce a larger annual ffurplus, 
applicable to Imperial purposes, than this. 

If the course of annexation be resumed in the 
tempting instance of Mysore, a long senes of mmilar 
temptations will be re-opened, and every bttle sove- 
reignty embedded in the British dominions, will bo 
doomed to aesumlation in it* turn. Tor although the 
large revenue of Myaore — a miUion sterling per 
onnum^ — makes it appear a more than usually dcsir 
able acquisition, there is really no special cause that 
can render it* appropriation more defensible than that 
of any otlier State m India. 

If there were any weight m the conaidoiationa 
founded on the geographical position of Mysore in 
relation to onr Imracdiato possesaiouB, it would not bo 
difficult to show that there is nothing exceptional In 
that position and that thoio consideratiom must be 
equally trno of Travancoro Bhopanl Kolaporc Hcwa 
and many other Principalities while every incloslon 
of a new pTOTinco within our jurisdiction wDl ob- 
Tiouely draw the not closer will tend to embed or 
encircle those who have hitherto felt themselves to be 
wenre, 

I Th* to j IHliini tre of courv* In nroporiltm j inH bh 

I Late tlrrtjjj aqaaiur of the lowiB* 1 lo lli« 

IttB 017 
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AU the plausible and famihar topics of the honors 
of native nusgovemment and the blessings of Biitish 
administration, could be paraded mth equal effect in 
the case of most native States, as in that of Mysore 
The truth is that we have taken no steps, at least 
no proper steps, to induce the adoption of leforms in 
the government of native States Our diplomacy m 
India, since we began to feel our undoubted supiemacy, 
has been of the rudest and coarsest description, and 
though widely differing m its tone and tendency from 
that of our allies or opponents, little more refined or 
moie intellectual We dictate and bully , they pre- 
varicate and postpone, they in geneial have to submit, 
sometimes we are deceived or tired out 

The exigencies of European negotiations, the vast 
interests and balanced forces engaged, and the brisk 
combat of wits that may be expected, compel the 
Government to employ as its representatives none but 
men of known quahfications, practised powers, and of 
cool and persuasive manners and temper But in deal- 
ing with Oriental States, the arrogant confidence of 
overwhelming power has led us almost invariably to 
despise argument or conciliation, to refuse an equahty 
of standing to native negotiators, always to present 
our ultimatum at an eaily stage, and to enforce its 
acceptance by the display or menace of warlike pre- 
paiations The hopelessness of getting their aigu- 
ments patiently consideied, and in most cases then 
inability to frame arguments that would have any 
weight agamst oui fixed detemunation and impatience 
of coutiadiction, have led the mimsteis of Asiatic 
States mto a settled system of delay and passive 
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obstTEction as tlie only means to retain or r^am their 
most desired objects. Ever since the foil establish 
ment and consohdation of onr power by the Marquis 
of Hastings, our T-nHinn diplomacy has not only been 
meddling, overbeanng, and rapacious, but has been 
eminently unsuccessful m securiDg Us Kvowed objects, 
and dangerous and diaadvantageous m the results 
which it has actually produced. It has not succeeded 
m protecting the subjects of native States from oppres- 
sion, where oppresaion undonbtedly exists it failed 
in Oude it has effected »o reforms in Hyderabad , it 
la impotent in Rajpootana. This general and note 
nous failure, and the consequent complete want of 
weight in the counsels of GoTemment of our old poll 
tlcal officers, — who with all their foulU, were geuo- 
rally in favour of maintaining tbe native Pnnees— 
enabled Lord I>alhourie to cany ont his pohey of 
systematic annexation. 

"Wc cannot now control or coerce Pnnees or 
ministers or the refractory feudatoncs of a native 
ally without incumng odium and suspicion, ho one 
gives us credit for good motives, ^e have lost our 
moral hold over the pas-slons and prejudices of India, 
we have forfeited our nght of correction, by out want 
of good faith and moderation- Any pressure exer 
cisod upon a native State, or upon any one within its 
boundaries, is looked upon as the preliminary step to 
annexation 

And while the threatened resumption of Mysore 
shovrs how well founded and how rcasonablo these 
suspicions are and how ncccs,viry it Is for na, who 
disapprove of Lord Dalhousio s tncasuies to guard 
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Vigilantly against fiesli violations of piinciple, a veiy 
recent transaction in tlie Eajpoot State of Oocleypoor, 
tells but too plainly that tlie tiadilions of tlie Calcutta 
Foreign Office still leigii tiiuinpliant, — that not a 
glnnmering notion pievails of leforining native ad- 
inmistration by native and natural means, and that 
no possible inteimedute policy is conceived to exist, 
betiveen the blmd suppoit of local authoiities, and the 
summary substitution of Euiopcan officials Tlie 
Mahaiana of Oodej’pooi, the head of the Scsodia 
family, and of the Sooraj-bunsce, or Solar tnbe of 
Fajpoots, pretends to a duect descent fioni Eain- 
chundei, the mythological monarch of Oude and con- 
queioi of Ceylon, the heio of the national epic poem, 
the Eamayana, and who is worshipped all over India 
as an incarnation of the Deity All Hindoo Piinces 
acknowledge the precedency of the Kana of Oodey- 
pooi, styling him “ Hmdooa-Sooraj,'' oi Sun of the 
Hmdoos , and all those of Eajpootana, and several m 
other parts of India, leceive horn him the teeLa, or 
mark of royalty on the forehead, in confirmation of 
their accession. The Oodeypoor dynasty, which, apart 
fiom its mythical splendour, can really boast a royal 
genealogy of two thousand years, is also renowned for 
havmg, amidst the most terrible reverses, mamtained 
its mdependence of Delhi, and for having preserved 
the family honour pure and mviolate, unlike the other 
Eajpoot Prmees, by refusmg to give its daughters 
m marriage to the Mahomedan Emperor or his sons 
The present Maharana, who succeeded about a year 
ago, being a mmor, the government was m the hands 
of a Council of Eegency Two of the prmcipal nobles 

8 3 
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employed in the admmistratioD, were guilty of enor 
mouB delinquencies. Kearee Sing, a financial officer 
emliexiled twenty bill* of public money Ajeet 
SiDg, the head (i police and mminol justice, after 
having extorted confesaiona by beating, from two 
men ebarged witb highway robbery and idling covra, 
had them both put to death nnder drcnmstances of 
revolting cruelty^ Instead of pnmshmg both these 
high offender*, the Council, when pressed by the 
Pohtical Agent tned to justify the former and 
connived at the escape of the latter There could 
not vrell have occurred a more fiur and fiivonrable 
pretext, a more imperative call, for British mterfer 
ence. 

Bat the vr^ghtlcat conaiderotions should have m 
duced tbo Viceroy to perform the moral duty of 
interference in that gracious style and to that hmitod 
extent that would be most palatable, molt permnTe, 
and least alarming, to the nobles and people of Oodey 
poor and of the adjacent Statca The ninth Article 
of the treaty of 1618 which defines our relations with 

‘ II tB*j \)« \bcreg\il \\i%l l\iw* fula cwfiirt wtlh lha opinion 
gnen at p tOi, as to tb« r**p*n fbr tb* aacreSnai vt homan life 
and U • amswo to cnifl ptrotsbfMnti Ihat »o bare Un*bt to the 
inbatHUals of natha States) bnt 1 msarted In that pJsee that 
orwflkio and diupproTal wonld saiy In degreo in different parts 
oilndia, how anih lUJpooUna U eiaeUr that part of India to 
which we hare the frast eotitroL,«sd the least Inletecrataat and 
wtrtie atrtlent etrtloms and ntaonera eti^ hi the graaleal force i 
and •econjlj there ti nolblof to ahow that there was not. In ihU 
itrttaoee a certain amonnl of opposition and dlsspproTmt, and that 
pnltM crrlnioo was not to tome citenl rtmted aBakiit the atfl doera. 
Those who hiH and eat cows are looted opoo with horror and In* 
d (tnailon ly lUjpotrts, as worse than eannlhalsj hot nIU there 
most bate been some complaint, and the PohUctl Afent most bate 
cot bis iofortnatloQ oQ certain points ftom some persons of rank 
ind aothoniy 
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Oodeypoor, stipulates that “the Maharaua shall always 
he absolute ruler of his own country, and the British 
jurisdiction shall not be introduced into that priii- 
cipahty”! Admitting the moral light of effectual 
mtervention, wheie the first principles of justice and 
humamty are insulted m a dependent State, I still 
thmk that the letter of this Article ought to have 
made us very scrupulous as to' the details of that 
mtervention, which should have been as far as possible 
lemoved m form from the direct introduction of British 
authority Instead of this, the couise adopted by the 
Calcutta Foreign Office must appear most offensive 
and most portentous to the brave and sensitive popu- 
lation of Rajpootana, and is m fact the very measure 
best calculated to ahenate and alarm, to render in- 
stiuction impossible, and to make improvement odious 
By a decree, dated Simla, August 14;th, 1863, the 
Viceroy confers upon the British Pohtical Agent the 
highest powers m judicial, police and financial affairs, 
subject to an appeal m certam cases to the Governor 
GeneraVs Agent in Central India, and requirmg the 
Viceroy's own confirmation of capital sentences, — 
“ these powers to be exercised until the Maharana is 
pronounced of age and capable of undertakmg the 
responsibility of administration” Thus to all out- 
ward appearance, if not to aU intents and purposes, 
British juiisdiction is mtroduced mto the Pnncipahty 
of Oodeypoor 

It IS veiy remarkable that not one member of the 
guilty Regency is removed , no addition is made to 
then number , and the person of the Maharana, and 

1 Volume of Treaties, 1853, p 420 
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his houBehold, cxe still confided to their cara^ The 
whole scheme of administratiye reform seems stndi 
onflly devised to be as foreign as artificial, and as 
ephemeral in character as possible. No attempt is made 
to strengthen the executive Council, or the depart 
ments of finance and justice, by the employment of a 
fevr educated and expenenced native ftmctionanea. 
There are several enlightened Hindoos of high rank, 
of great wealth, of proved integrity and distinguished 
qualifications, known to be devoted to Imperial m 
teresta, and placed for years under the very eye of the 
Supreme Government, any one of whom would have 
been proud to undertake the oEBce of Prime Minister 
of OodeypooT and who, duly advised and supported 
by the Viceroy end recommended to the local mag 
nates by their consciousness that he alone averts that 
foreign jurisdiction which they dread os the forerunner 
of annexation, would be able to securo their confidence 
to develope their capacity for sclf-govcmment to 
inaugurate a permanent reform in the laws and pro- 
cedure, and to train up a new generation of statesmen 
and oEBclala to perpetuate tho work of his adminis- 
tration. 

Such a man for instance, as Eiyoh Binkur Rao 
now a ilcmbcr of the liegislntivo Council of the Go- 
i*emor General, and fonneriy for sevcml years the 
successful Mmlstcr of tho Qwahor State, could, as 

* 1 tiTOn# Ihe TtUdhj of t!l tho th* t»o thief 

offtndm njainil the Hegtncy lob* nndoolted bat otHerrlfig 
thttlheCoBDoltroMW-toJiuiUi Ki^rw Sing In hit tppropri* 
Ucm of poblw funds Md thU thejr mx* nill left In * po^hJem of 
emt dlgnlij *od trait, ofi* voold gUJ of a Uule more tsfbrmn 
Uon. 
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Dewan of Oodeypoor, effect changes that a British 
Pohtical Agent could not, and "would not attempt 
Has title and honours, the high offices he had already 
held, and his sacied character as a Brahmm,^ would 
all combme to make his peison lespected, and to 
lessen the jealousy of a stranger’s authority A 
Prune Minister of his antecedents and habits could 
work with the tools which he found ready to his 
hand , could make himself understood and obeyed, and 
would know when and how he was obeyed, No Eng- 
lish Political Agent could do this m the atmosphere 
of dislike, distrust and sullen opposition by which he 
would be surrounded He would never feel assured 
whether his orders were carried out or not, and 
would either become dependent for information upon 
some favourite native, or would be compelled to 
resort to our O'wn elaborate apparatus of official 
checks, — ^records, reports and correspondence, — "With 
the mdispensable staff of European Assistants, and 
a corrupt and insolent tram of native suboidmates 
Such IS the me"7itable do'wnward course of direct 
British management so it has been m Mysore so it 
will be m Oodeypoor 

Not two months elapsed from the date of the 
Grovemor General’s order supersedmg the native 
authorities, before the next step had to be taken, — 
the mtroduction of British troops, to preserve order, 
and to protect the Eesident’s person The foUowmg 
extract is taken from the summary of news from 


J But the idea of taking advantage of Hindoo prejudice and 
superstition, and turning it to account, or quietly allowing it to 
operate, for a good purpose, would of course be scouted in Calcutta 
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Bombay of the 29th October —“A small force has 
been sent from Neemuch to Oodeypoor , as the Poll 
tical Agent, M^jor Eden, was apprehensiTB of a rising 
there at the Bussera feativaL Nothing but a trea 
chcrons attack on the Besident 0 escort is noTV re- 
quired, to render Oodeypoor quite npe for anneiation. 

And even supposing — as is very probable — that 
everything Trent on peaceably , that the pubbo affairs 
of Oodeypoor Tvere conducted with a superficial 
smoothneesa and r^nlanty and even with marked 
success, — oa in Mysore, — until the penod of the 
Maharana s majonty end that the government were 
then transferred to the SovereAgn, — as the Viceroy 
promisee I should fear that no solid or substantial 
progrcas would have been made. The Bntish manago- 
ment, tainted in its origin as a national humiliation 
watched Tvith suspicion and dislike, and endured with 
patience only os a temporary infliction, would be 
shaken off with delight aa soon aa our coercion ceased 
every Tcstige of its procedure would be gradually 
effaced, ond the subordinate native agents quietly 
dismissed and proscribed. No provision appears to 
have been made at present for the education of the 
hlahorana. The Council of Regency deprived of 
executive power though left m charge of the young 
Pnneos person aronotvery likely to accuse themselves 
of ineapadty and misconduct by citoilxng the Political 
Agent 8 administration or by inculcating those prin 
ciples of public justice end economy which tbo British 
nccroy would approva 


' T CTj f » proli^tlT 


of the labtbhiQti of rujpooUfls b*Uet« 
I rrformtiL 
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Never, pciliaps, has a more suitable occasion pre- 
sented Itself foi exercising the noblest functions of 
Imperial po^vei, for asseiting a disinterested and 
beneficent supremacy, and foi enfoicing reform in an 
influential native State, vhile pieserving its autonomy, 
and instructing its leading men, than this occasion of 
the Oodeypooi Regency But this opportumty, as 
ivell as that of Mysore, has been thrown away , and 
yet I beheve that only by watching for such ojipor- 
tiuuties, by seizing upon such oppoitumties, and by 
making such opportumties, the Empire can be placed m 
a position of stable eqiiihbrium, the actual and pro- 
spective strain on our own mihtary resources reheved, 
and those of India made available for Imperial objects 
hlihtary strength does not consist m the numencal 
stiength of armies, but m the number of disposable 
troops "Wherever there is a native State, thei e is a com- 
petent and visible authority, responsible for the peace 
and good order of a certam area, and of a certam popu- 
lation Wherever we annex a State, or assume its 
management, there we at once become chargeable with 
the pieservation of tranquiUity, our troops become 
more scattered , a moveable column is converted mto 
a stationary garrison, or an occasional camp of exer- 
cise mto an army of permanent occupation With 
every cession of territory to a native Prmce this pro- 
cess can be reversed. Even now, we could, on an 
emergency, march all our troops out of Mysore, or out 
of the Nizamis dommions, with much more confidence 
and with much less anxiety, than out of any part of 
our immediate possessions. 

I wish dehberately to record my fixed opinion that 
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ouE immediate posseasiaTUS ore at present very mncli 
too Urge, — too large for ufl to defend too large for 
H3 to administer too large for ns to inetruct. 

I am 80 conTincod of the tmtli of tins opinion in 
general, and I am so convinced of its truth Tvith parti 
cular reference to Mysore, that, in cnse of a genuine 
lapse for Tvant of a valid adoption, I would rather see 
a native government reconstituted under a Prmce of 
Tippoo 8 Ime, nnder Mahar^oh Dhuleep Sing,’ or 
under any other conceivable candidate npon whom 
the PrinapaUty might be conferred, than see llyaore 
transformed into a Bntiah Province. Afi a dependent 
State, with a well affected Court and a contented 
people Mysore would be mvaluable as a natural 
place d armes, — healthy for troops and teeming with 
supplies — as a centre and base of operations, defensive 
Of offensive, In Southern India. As a British Pro- 
vlnee, — filled with bitter regrets and rcminiflccnceB 
where no one would be responsible, and no one would 
have anything to lose — it could never be denuded of 
troops it could uevc?r be rdied on and might at any 
time become a source of annety or the scone of 
anarchy and confusion. 

^ Tbtwe who rmtore to toliete In iho tefODiUTT *0(1 mctU r 
of tlio prop«s^tioa of CbristUnli} aoJ of lb® ilefonauten In 
ra«p« might mv}aBbIr look opoo ibo poUticsl otUblhbmeot or 
•rariLDdUomfni of t CbmUto Trlitco like DhnletP Sing or of one 
itawt per.nBded to b« « ChrHtUn,Uke IUJbIj llandUnr 81 bb of 
KappootthnUt, ti the moet poverfal *ad prerticAble engine of eon 
T#riiOB uhI thcrefi^ of dTiltution uid progre^iL AM If neb o 
tfp taken it i Jodiekm rri U on lelr end Jni protindi of 
potie 7 with DO ottrnutlom or mre^WTo refereoeo to 
** ®tjeen, iiul wiih bB Hj© eocdltloof tnd cnirtnUei of Itn 
iarwiBBcy topreretii perwnrtion tod po^ltj I mtloUn 
ihii the metmre wocU be qnito ud I iboold not fiir 

it« pnmjjg offtiwhe to the p^le. 
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If the government of Mysore "v^ere refomed, on the 
principles suggested in Letter XV, I consider thcat it 
would be one of those native States that miaht be 
most conveniently and advantageously enlaiged, pei- 
haps even to the full extent of Tippoo's Empue, 
excepting the sea-boaid Piovmces And I am glad to 
say that Sir John Malcolm, one of the most far seeing 
of our few Indian statesmen, long ago anticipated 
these views Writing of the recently estabhshed 
State of Mysoie, he says — “ While these fundamental 
piinciples are lespected, this connexion wiU form the 
bulwaik of oui strength m the south of India , and it 
may, m the comse of events, be a consideiation of 
jiolicy to increase, mstead of diminishing, the wealth 
and limits of a State which, while it affoids us 
resources fully equal to the same extent of our own 
dommions, is exempt fiom some of the objections to 
which those are subject 

I shall be grievously misrepresented or misundei- 
stood, if the element of time be omitted in the analysis 
of that plan for leconstructing the Empire m India, 
to which my aspirations are duected To enter into 
the details of such a plan, and of the process by which 
it might be earned out, m a work of this descnp- 
tion, and for a person in my position, would be 
obviously absurd But I may observe that whde jire- 
cipitate overtures should be avoided — and would in 
fact be qmte unnecessary — ^unpremeditated and spon- 
taneous occasions foi the tiansfer of territory, are 
presentmg themselves every day There is a great 
deal of profitable busmess to be done already m the 
1 Malcolm’s Political History, 1811, p 375 
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•^y of rcrtitntaon. In ten yeara mnch might be 
effected mnch more in twenty perhaps our Enro- 
pean troopa might be redncod in the former period to 
the standard strength before 1857 of abont forty 
thousand men. Retaining, and acquiring by ei 
changes, all the porta and eea board under our direct 
rule, large tracts of country which we now occupy 
might be entrusted to dependent Prmces. The limits 
of some erintiTig States might be beneficially extended 
some new or revived Principalities might be carved 
out of those British poaseaaionfl which lie at a great 
distance from the coast It seems to me qrato impos- 
sible to mention any advantage that Great Britain 
enjoys from the direct administration of Nagpore and 
the Central Provinces, or from those ports of the 
Madras Presidency called the Coded Distnets, Coim 
batore and Salem, that Tronld not be equally enjoyed 
if those Pronuces were ruled, in federal subordination, 
by the Bhonsk, the Nitam and the Rajah of Mysore. 

The Imperial power should continue to undertake 
the external defence, and international relations of 
India the nitive Pnncca should bo made responsible 
for internal tranquillity The railroads should bo 
expressly con6ded to their care and protection. The 
change of rule need not offer the slightest obstmctlon 
impediment or discouragement to British enterprise 
of any description. Lommcrcc manufactures planU 
tlon and settlement, miismnary and educational opera 
tlons could all proceed without Interruption or 
damage. Capitulations — such ns already exist— with 
the native Pnnccs through whoso dominions our rail 
roads and canals may run or to which British subjects 
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may resort for purposes of trade, would place the 
magisterial and judicial control of Europeans, as in 
Turkey, Persia and Cluna, m the hands of local Enghsh 
authorities , whose jurisdiction should be locally effec- 
tive and summary, checked by pubbcity and by the 
presence of assessors — m default of a jury — but not 
subjected to an appeal, and reqmrmg no confirmation, 
except of capital sentences 

I trust that mdications have not been wantmg 
throughout these Letters, that I do not seek to relax 
the tie of Imperial supremacy, but, on the contrary, to 
draw it more closely around all the States of India, to 
the benefit and with the consent of each and all The 
fact of British supremacy is undoubted , but m many 
respects that supremacy is still undefined, unattested 
and undeclared. A Golden Bull is required for the 
Indian Empire A smgle formal document, of aibi- 
trary ongm and straitened construction, would not 
comport with the real political circumstances, would 
be neither effective noi equitable WeU-timed asser- 
tions of Imperial preemmence would appropriately 
accompany that general revision of existing engage- 
ments, consequent on the proposed tenitorial changes 
And thus the impersonal and equivocal relations be- 
queathed by the East India Company, would gradually 
cease and expire, and would be replaced by more 
mteUigible relations of federal allegiance, and by the 
clear definition of reciprocal rights and duties The 
genial deference due to albed Pimces, and tlie homage 
due to the Imperial Sovereign, might well be disclosed 
and illustrated, m the personal mtercourse, the forms 
and ceremonies, and the brdliant paiapheinaba, of 
more than one Eoyal progress As Great Britain 
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rejoices in her unwritten Oonstitution so may India 
flounali for many centuries witt an unwritten Golden 
Bull I 

No congenes of States, no people on the fe'^e of the 
earth, were ever so disposed — by their natural bent, 
by their historical traditions, hy the peculiar phase of 
their ciYihsation and manners, and even by the tenets 
of the two prevailing creeds, — to accept with gladness 
if it were offered to them the idea of an actual living 
Monarch, and to regard with a loyalty amounting to 
devotion and reverence, the person of that Monarch 
and every member of the Eoyal family But no such 
idea has ever been offered to them. It seems to have 
been sedulously kept out of sight. Not only have the 
people been accustomed to see tbeir own Pnnees, and 
princely families, treated with contempt, but too 
many cases have occurred where ovorything has been 
done to make a native Sovereign contemptible in the 
eyes of his own subjects. A long course of this un 
generous conduct has not tended to encourage respect 
for Royalty in the abstract or to create a belief m the 
ruling influence, or even in tho cnstcuco of any Royal 
Personage In Great Britain, endowed with those qua 
lltics of high honour and magnanimity which have 
been associated in all agc\ end all over tho world 
with tho idea of a great So\ctcigu. 

All this may appear to some of my readers, to bo 
very ridlcnlnuB and very unworthy of attention. 
PbilovDphicol Radicals may regard the idea of a per 
Bonal Sovereign as decidedly retrogressive. But India 
is not England nor arc Hindoos In general Pldloso- 
phical radicals. \\ hat tlicj may become in time is 
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anotlier question, Loyalty began to decline in Gieat 
Britain, and patiiotism to expand, iivlien Puritanism 
became a poirei m the land I cannot see that it is 
the interest or the duty of any Government of India 
to piomote the gioivth of what may be called patriot- 
ism, and to neglect the source of power that kes m 
the encouragement of loyalty Those loyal deeds of 
restitution and compensation, which have been advo- 
cated m these Letters, and that pokey of Imperial 
fedeiaksm, which has heie found so feeble an exponent, 
would excite a fervent spmt of loyalty throughout 
India, and, fai fi om being retrogressive, would be the 
surest steps in the path of harmony and progress 

Hitherto the repulsive dommeermg of our Govern- 
ment and its agents, has made native Prmces and 
Mmisters averse to our laws and mstitutions and the 
acquisitive proceedings of the last twenty years have 
served to render our principles of government even 
more conspicuously offensive to the higher classes, as 
the cause and badge of their degradation and rmn 
But if Bntish good faith and the majesty of the Bri- 
tish throne were vindicated by gracious acts of restora- 
tion and restitution, royaUy decreed and royally per- 
formed , if the era of annexation were manifestly 
closed for ever, and a pro^Josal of innovations were 
seen not to be an msidious encroachment, but the 
prekmmary step to territorial aggrandisement and 
admission to the security and dignity of a place in the 
Imperial Federation, — reform would appear m a much 
more favourable kght 

No one can fad to observe how powerful a level to 
move the mass of prejudice and ignoiance that op- 
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presses India, is placed in onx hands by the possession 
of so mnch Biiperflnona and nnprofitable temtory 
Under no pressing necessity to part mth it, •onder no 
obligation to confer any portion of it on any particn 
lar Prince or to abstain from founding any number of 
neiv sovereignties, the Imperial power could, m every 
case of transfer impose its own conditions. The pro- 
portion of the Indian debt to be paid off or aesmned 
by the enlarged feudatory would be a matter of easy 
calculation and arrangement while the advantages 
gamed by the Imperial government would be found 
not only m the riddance of so much dead weighty but 
also m the reduction of the civil and military eata 
blishments, and in the jffoapective diminution In the 
emnuoi tribute of pensiona, furlough allowoncea, pas- 
sage money of troops, end other borne chaigea. 

Is It not quite clear that tho mterest of the British 
nation In the annual provision made for some hun 
dreds of young gentlemen and the fortunes and pen 
sions acquired by some scores of retired officials, is of 
very circuniscrlbed importonco, of Infinitesimal value, 
wben compared with its interest in the development 
of the energies, in tho cultivation of tho tastes and 
desires of on Immenso and intelligent population T 
India must no longer be regarded as a field for patron 
age, but as a field for sprcaiUng our coramcrco our 
laws our science and oU that we have of good to 
give as an inexhaustible field of producing and pur 
chasing power from whose gifts and wants our indas- 
try by land and sea may for ages reap a liberal and 
ever increasing Lon est 
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In flic ProMiiccs retnined under diicct ad- 

ininisUation, I ‘should ad\ocnte a gencinl mle of selec- 
tion foi odko and foi jnornofion, uhich Mould peihaps 
sliock the feelings oi o\citc the ridicule of most 
Anglo-Indian oilkials, but a\]uc1i Mill, I lliink, be 
consideicd in England as a sound, just and pindent 
piincijile, — that mIicii mcU qualified in every lespect, 
a mtnc should aluays be prefen ed to a Eiuojiean 
Due consuleiation might still be given to special 
giounds of jiolic}'— teinpoiaiy oi peimanent — and to 
•special peisonal claims but cafe? is the native 

candidate should have the prefeience The fan 
juomne of ISfiJ, — M'hen the High Courts and Legis- 
lative Councils Mere constituted, — has blossomed Mith 
^e^y scant}’ peifoimancc Ten or twelve native 
gentlemen ha\e been appointed to lionoiary seats in 
the local Councils, mtli very confined powers of legis- 
lation , thiee or foiii have seats in the Goveinoi 
Geneial’s Council, for legislative puiposes only, with 
no right to any infonnation whatever on matters of 
general pohey or finance One eminent Hmdoo law- 
men has been made a Judge of the High Court of Cal- 
cutta^ — the solitary instance, I bebeve, of a native 
havmg been ^lomoted, undei the powers granted by 
the Acts of 1862, to a paid oflSce that had been pie- 
■vnously unattainable And with this one act of homage 
to the declared intentions of Paihament, the liberality 
of the Grovernment of India seems to have stopped. 
The great body of native advocates and pubhc ser- 
vants, aftei the first congiatulations had died away, 
can have deiived but httle piactical encouragement 
from the elevation of one distmguished Hmdoo to the 
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highest judicial ofi&ce, a place to vrhich of theni 
a», indeed, few English civilians can aspire. A soine- 
what broader entrance to a career of nsefulness and 
honour some earnest of a share in the ordinary pnses, 
would have been fer more convincing, and far more 
gratifying than this allotment of one eitraordinary 
pnte to one conspicuous person. 

All the institutiona of Great Britain, so far as they 
are applicable to altered clrcumstanoes, should reap- 
pear m India. There is a Pnvy Council in Ireland, to 
advise £ind support the Viceroy when he requires their 
aid. There ought to be a Privy CounoH m India. The 
distinction, bdng one of Royal grant and European 
analogy would be much valued and os the members 
would of course, according to the practice at home, only 
attend when formally summoned, there conld be no in- 
convcmence or rcatramt from the existence of such a 
body In tunes of uneasy excitement, or actual disturb- 
ance the special knowledge and experience, the local 
authority and influence of the assembled Councillors, 
would lay open many sources of Information and 
might aflford the most eiflclent means of suppressing 
lumnlt and restoring order It appears to me that a 
feudatory Pnneo like the Uto Rajah of Phttlala, or like 
the Nawab of Ramporc — recently nominated to tho 
Legislative CountU of India-— would be more appro- 
priately and usefully placed in tho Privy Council of 
the Viceroy where he conld bo consulted on Imperial 
acts of state and on points of general policy not suit 
able for pabUc dl^nssion than in a public Council of 
kgi lation engaged in making laws for the BritUh 
Prorinre* only and having no force within bis own 
tcmtoncs. 
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We Imvedonc notlinigto inalccoui Picsiclciicy cities 
attiactive to the iiohility of India Tlicir sons liave 
no induccinont ndiatcvcr to attend our Univeisities, 
01 even to attain a colloquial lvnoA\ ledge of onr lan- 
guage, We have done nothing to make an English 
cducutinn an object of piide and ambition, a fashion- 
able and indispeii'^able accomplishment, among the 
families of the highest rank and gieatest wealth 
The small class of educated natives consists, foi tlie 
most pai t, of men who have sought education as the 
passpoit to official employment, which they liaA'e been 
willing to enter at the lowest giade, — a class, tlieie- 
fore, who can have no great influence even in their 
omi distiicts, and none in the native States 

No native of India, however erudite and accom- 
plished, can entei the aiena by the favoured door of 
the covenanted Cnol Semce, without undergoing a 
competitive examination in London, — a rule which 
places him at a very unfair disadvantage m compari- 
son with Ins Enghsh contemporaries, imposing upon 
him and his family a buiden of expense, discomfoit 
and self-sacnfice, to which not many can be expected 
to submit, even if they have the means ^ An equally 
high standard of education might easily be exacted by 
an exammation in India, if a fair share of first nomi- 
nations were assigned for local patronage 

If, convinced of the errors and enmes of the past, 
om ruleis were seriously and sincerely bent upon 
estabhshmg more equitable relations with the native 

1 One yonng Bengalee has competed snccessfolJy m London for 
an appointment in the Cud Service, and has lately proceeded to 
the Bombay Presidency 

T 
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States for the future, not only ought the GoTemment to 
lay dorm and promulgate the prmciplea of its future Im 
penal policy hut great care would haye to he taken in 
selecting the agents by whom thoae pnnoiples were to 
ho inaugurated and applied. They ehould be chosen 
with 08 much reference to their moral qualities and 
social habits as to their knowledge of languages and 
official eipenence. But even with the most careful 
selection of our Residcnta and Political Agents, the 
diplomatic reconstruction of the Empire would demand 
the employment of able native Assistants. Without 
tbcir aid, misunderstandings would occur at every step 
delays would multiply and results would be doubtful 
and msecuro. In the days before 1819 when our 
negotiations with Indian Princes wero not mere arbl 
traty dlctaUona, native diplomatists were among the 
most trusted and valued of onr public servants, and 
tbcir services wero splendidly rewarded. And oven 
now our “political" officers throughont India would 
bo paralvBcd and blinded without their native agents 
shenstadars and mooushcca. But these are men, like 
the common run of the Atnla or ministenal officers of 
our courts, of mean origin and imperfect education 
with no public trust or responsibihty with incdiocro 
saltnc* no recognised position and no pro pccta 
Vo one would tbink, — certainly not I, — of excluding 
from promotion those who have fairly earned it by 
tneritonous semeo in Inferior situations but what 
oro now urgently wanted for the political department 
are nathes of rank and education and especially 
young natives os junior Assistants of a class similar 
to the attachis of European emba‘«iea. 
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If n Pnnce oi iiobleninn, suinmonecl pciliaps to 
Calcultn 01 Boinbaj’’ to Lake Ins scat in Council, — 
and IiaMug hnnself cvpctienced <Iic advantage, or 
felt the vant, of a knowledge of tlic English language, 
— vcic to ascertain that appointments in the Civil 
Son ice, in the political depaitmcnt, and, I should 
hope, commissions in the Army, could be obtained by 
Ins younger ‘^ons and relatives, on their shoving the 
luojier qualifications, it appeals to me veiy piobable 
that he ivoiild take measures to have some of them 
propeily qualified, and that a very superior class of 
3*oung natnes, — Intheitn left to indolence, discontent 
and debaiicheiy — would piesent themselves as oui 
active coadjutors ^leii whose birth and connections 
aie known, vho ha^e something to hope foi them- 
selves, and vliose fathers have something to lose, both 
in piopeity and dignity, are not exactly the men 
whom, of all otheis in the countiy, I should suspect 
of being dangerous and conupt 

Both in the organisation of the Eederal Empire, and 
of the Imperial Piovinces, — both in what would now 
be called foieign and in home affairs — I believe the 
same rule will hold good, — that the maximum of 
immediate dominion and of direct European agency, 
involves the mimmum of European influence It is 
because I wish to extend British influence, that I 
would contract British possessions And the reason 
of this IS very simple and easdy understood. What- 
ever tends to facilitate and promote intercourse and 
harmony between the higher classes of India and the 
higher classes of Great Britain, will tend to assimilate 
their habits and modes of thought, and to difiuse new 
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ideM and new •wants among tlie mass of -the popu 
lation. Where this intcreonreo na impeded, or has 
never heeai cstahUshed, there will he stagnation or 
antagordsrcL At present It may he said that British 
mflarafte m India beyond the limits of the three 
Presidency torms, is chiefly the influence of nn 
licensed force onr moral influence la very imper 
feet and ■we exercise no social influence whatev^ 
And no Britiah government, no imaginable number 
of British merchants, planters, miasionarlea or tea(^ 
era, can produce any appreciable Impression npo? the 
hundred and fifty mlllioafl of Hindoos, so long as the 
mentablo effect of ail our direct efforts is to ex- 
asperate and alienate the most powerful and the most 
Influential men among them. We must gam the 
leaders, and the flocTt follow 
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